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Cuapter V. Deatu 1n ARCADIA. 


ONE of us liked the singing-saloon. Not that there was anything 
bad about it except its name; that, in a small country-town, was 
quite enough. In our town it did not much matter whether a man, 
woman, or institution was really bad or good. The sole question was 
whether he, she, or it had a bad name. So it had long been our object 
that Christina should abandon the music-hall, and try to live by teach- 
ing singing and the piano. At last we resolved that a day-school should 
be opened. Yes; Mr. and Miss Braun’s school—French, German, and 
music. We advertised in the local paper—rather a stretch of boldness 
on our part in those quiet days—and I brought in a copy of the paper 
that same evening, over which we gazed and laughed a good deal. 
Young ladies and gentlemen were to be taught; and of course per- 
fectly-original plans were to be adopted in the teaching of everything. 
A great brass-plate was got and engraved with the legend, “ Mr. and 
Miss Braun’s School.” I crossed the street furtively to look at it, 
and report as to the effect; and the thing was so far accomplished. 

Not many pupils came at first. The story of Christina’s nightly 
performances had of course got abroad, and made mammas feel shy 
of such an instructress. Gradually, however, a few were got together, 
all from the humbler ranks of our middle plateau; these brought 
more; and the terms being moderate, and a good deal taught for the 
money, things began to look a little more prosperous. 

Still, this was clearly not the kind of field which Christina’s ambi- 
tion would have sought. We had often indulged and talked over wild 
hopes that at some distant period we might sing together, prima donna 
and primo tenore, upon some great stage, with half a metropolis for our 
audience. “I saw Rubini,” Mr. Braun would sometimes repeat, “in 
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Italy, when he was your age,—ja wohl, I knew him too,—and he had 
not a finer voice. No; that had he not.” I report this eulogy of my 
voice without a blush. The tribunal which is proverbially wiser than 
Voltaire has since decided, very conclusively, that my voice is not 
quite equal to Rubini’s. But at the time the praise was spoken it had 
some effect upon me other than to make me smile. 

In fact it had become gradually understood that the musical and 
other fortunes of Christina and myself were to be associated in life and 
for life, whenever fate and favour should allow us to begin the struggle 
together. We were to make a great name in Florence, in Paris, in 
London. I need not say that we did not pause to consider whether 
any difficulties were likely to arise in the way of a pair who began by 
getting married as a preliminary to seeking their fortune. As to our 
solitary counsellor, he would have seen no objection whatever to any 
scheme which seemed graceful, disinterested, and somewhat romantic; 
and even if the scheme had none of these recommendations, he would 
have become reconciled to it or anything else in a quarter of an hour. 
So far, then, the common obstructions to the course of true love did not, 
in our case, rise to disturb the smoothness of the current. There were 
only three persons in the world to be consulted, or who cared a straw 
about the matter, and they were quite in harmony on the subject. 

At least we were quite in harmony so far as the love and the main 
wish of two lives were concerned. But the feelings of Christina and 
myself did not always flow in the same channel. She was a true-born 
artist; I never was, except in the merely technical sense, an artist 
at all. She would have given up a fortune for a lyric success; if I 
were assured of an easy income, I should no more have thought of be- 
coming a professional singer than of becoming an amateur fireman. 
Moreover, all her plans and projects now were for splendid success 
under my leadership. Like all women who have any imagination, she 
saw her lover as a hero destined to triumph on every field he chose to 
enter. She always arranged the plan of the future as if we could not 
fail. I looked forward with a secret dread of failure to every under- 
taking in which I was likely to bear a part. For all that is talked of 
man’s idle self-conceit, I think an ignoble distrust of our own capabi- 
lities is one of the commonest of masculine weaknesses. In my case, 
indeed, my distrust was well justified in one sense; but it helped, more 
than anything else, to spoil some part of my life. Christina really 
knew what she could do; and she was only waiting for the time to do 
it. She was quite happy, cooking her father’s sausage, and lighting 
his pipe ; but all the time she knew herself an embryo prima donna, and 
regarded the musical world as only waiting for her. There were times 
when I felt something like a pang of pity for her inexperience, and her 
confident, sanguine nature. I ought rather to have pitied my own 
inferior courage, miserably-inferior endowments, inferior organisation 
altogether. Knowing what she became—knowing what, under brighter 
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auspices, she might have become—it now seems to me the very blindness 
of affection which made her dream for a moment of placing herself and 
her career under the guidance and guardianship of one so miserably 
unworthy. . 

I often wondered how, with her ideas and her hopes, she could have 
endured singing in a vulgar provincial music-hall. I told her as much. 

“T would sing anywhere,” she said, “rather than be in debt. 
Father could do nothing, and I must use every power I have, or he 
must starve. I would have sung my songs in the streets rather than 
see him troubled to get bread. So little makes him happy, that it 
would be a shame if he were to want anything ; and then he is old, and 
he remains not long, perhaps;” and tears stood in her eyes. “I sang 
in a concert-saloon in Cologne, a room near the theatre; I wonder if it’s 
there now? I could find it in a moment, if I were there; we will go 
there one day and look at the outside of it; but only the outside, for I 
hated the place itself. Yes, I sang there when I was a little one,—yes, 
only ten years old.” 

“But you were not born in Cologne ?”’ 

“ No, no; much farther away from this—across the Vistula.” (She 
mentioned an old historic Prussian town.) “We only came to Cologne 
when we were coming to England ; and we only came to England to 
goto America. But father has not the art of getting forward in any- 
thing; and so we remained a whole year in Cologne on our way to 
England, and now we have been many years in England on our way to 
America; and I don’t suppose we shall ever get there, unless we go 
there some day to visit your brother, Emanuel.” 

“But we shall visit your birthplace some day, shall we not, 
dearest ?” 

“T don’t know, Emanuel; I don’t like to think of it. I was not 
happy there—O, not happy at all, but very miserable; and I do not 
want ever to see the place any more. It is like a discord, or a broken 
string, or a harsh note, or something of that kind, coming in to some 
‘ beautiful delicious piece of music, when I turn from now to then. It 
was all so dull, and without colour, and sad and harsh. My father and 
brother never could agree.” (I should mention that I was aware of 
one of Mr. Braun’s sons being still alive.) ‘ Louis was very harsh to 
father, and not forbearing. I don’t remember what it was all about; 
but I can guess now that Louis thought—well, I suppose he thought 
my father had not been very prudent or persevering; but I know he 
was harsh, and he scolded, and his wife scolded. She was very cold 
and hard and religious, and she always scolded me. One day, I re- 
member, she told me I had too great an appetite, and ate too much for 
a little beggar-girl; and I cried half the night through, and then got 
up and tried to steal away, to drown myself from one of the old bridges. 
But an old night-watchman found me,—I remember him so well; he 
had a horn and a spear of some kind,—and he brought me back; and 
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she beat me, and I so hated her! At last father said he would go 
away, and I was delighted. I did not care where we went—anywhere, 
so that we went away. Louis indeed was not bad, for he gave us money 
to go; and she was not bad either. I think she must have been a good 
woman, but hard; and then she had children of her own, and we were 
mere dependents. So I came to sing in Cologne, Emanuel, and then 
here; and so ends my long, long story.” 

During the whole of the story, which she told in a dreamy kind of 
tone, her eyes and lips had marked its incidents with the symphony of 
deep expression. She lived the old life quite over again, as she thus 
ran it through for me. I was glad when the story was done, so painful 
was the emotion it had evidently caused her. 

‘*How happy for me, dearest Christina, that you did not go to 
America! I only wish I had known you sooner, and were rich for your 
sake, and you should never have sung in a wretched saloon.” 

“‘T sang very badly in the place here lately ; but I think it was be- 
cause the people there knew nothing about singing, and there was no 
use in trying to sing well.” 

“You sang only too well for me; you bewildered me. I never 
heard such singing before—indeed, I never heard any singing before, 
in the true sense.” 

“ Ah, I always sang my best when you were there. I saw you the 
very first night, and sang for you. I loved you even then, Emanuel, 
though I thought you came with no good will to me. Was I not angry 
and rude? Ach/I think I loved you always, before even that night,— 
yes, from the very first.” 

“ And will always, to the very last?” I whispered. 

“ Always,—O, always,—if you remain still what you are, what I 
believe you to be. And if not, then—” 

“* Then, dearest ?” 

“Then all my light will go out, Emanuel, and I shall be miserable 
for ever. O, if I ever think you do not love me beyond everything in 
this world, then I shall hate you—no, I don’t believe I ever could hate 
you; but I shall be wretched, and perhaps make both of us unhappy 
for our lives. But I think that you will never change; I knew from 
the very first that you would some time come to love me; and now I 
know that you will love me always. Ah, how bright life is now!” 

Her eyes sparkled in tears. We were alone at this time in the 
little old room. She seated herself at the piano and sang one of her 
German hymns with even more than her wonted passion of pathos. I 
sat listening in the deepening twilight of the calm summer evening, 

happy—transcendently rapturous and happy. 

Those were bright days. I have lingered long over them here, 
although they sounded but as the overture of my life, and really 
formed no part of the drama itself. I have lingered over them, 
because they were so happy, and because they were so brief. 
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How long might we have gone on thus peacefully and happily, con- 
tent with merely playing the prelude of real existence? When should 
we have married, and begun the business of our life-drama in good 
earnest? These are speculations which I used to be fond of going over 
and over in my mind, but which I can hardly expect anybody else to 
follow with interest. I dismiss them here from my pages ; but the 
words I have written may remain, for they will serve to indicate thus 
early that the drama was never played out as we had prearranged it. 

The first discordant note which Fate struck in was the death of 
Christina’s father. The mild old man passed suddenly but very quietly 
out of life. One evening he complained of having a headache and cold 
feet. When I came that night a doctor was with him. I remained 
all night. Whatever malady had seized my poor old friend kept a 
firm hold. Towards morning he talked a good deal, now in English, 
now in French, now in German, intelligibly but not coherently, of his 
early home, his wanderings, his lost wife (whom now he saw in Chris- 
tina), his family one by one, his flowers. He murmured stray scraps of 
German poems: “ Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh”—those exquisite, mourn- 
ful, consoling lines which came from Goethe’s soul and hung late upon 
his dying lips; and he whispered now that he was going to learn all 
the secrets of the Creation ; and he repeated faintly two lines from 


Uhland : 
“ Da sind die Tage lang genug, 
Da sind die Nichte mild.” 


Towards the end he brightened up into clearer consciousness, and 
called Christina by her name. I remember with a peculiar pang how 
he touched Christina’s hand and then mine, smiled upon us in the old 
gentle way, full of trust and serenity, and so died. He looked only a 
little paler and milder in death than in life. 

After this came a long sad interval, sweetened, I must own, to me 
by the consciousness that my presence and my love must be still more. 
needful to Christina than before. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CHRISTINA AND I, 


THE same little room, unchanged save for the absence of one of its 
old inmates, whose flute, pipe, and books stood untouched in their 
familiar former places. Christina and I were alone. We had been 
talking long and earnestly. She arose and went to the window, and 
looked silently and thoughtfully into the soft summer night-air. The 
breath of an exquisite day still haunted somehow the very pavement of 
the street below, and seemed to soften the hum and the tread of the 
people who passed under our window. The stars were faint in the 
violet sky, from which the light of day had not yet wholly faded. 

Christina remained for a while motionless and silent, one hand 
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keeping back her hair, the other arm resting on the side of the open 
window. This was one of those evenings at the close of summer when 
the dusk seems to descend suddenly like a veil; and as I looked 
admiringly and lovingly on her face, turned in profile to me and gazing 
westward, the roseate light which shone on it suddenly went out, and 
her cheek seemed pale and melancholy. As the room appeared to 
darken, she looked away from where the light in the west had been, 
and turned towards me smiling, with a sweet, sad expression, which I 
see even now. 

“ Emanuel,” she said, “ you have made me happy—happy, although 
we have lost my poor father. I never before knew what it was to feel 
even an hour’s happiness. My life was always cold and hard, and I 
did not hope for much better on earth. Now I believe in happiness, 
for I believe in love. Do you know that I tried all I could to love 
poor Edward Lambert; he was so fond of me, and so good; but I 
could not. I did my best: I wished and prayed to love him, and I 
could not. I do not know what would have happened to me but 
for you. I knowI never could have stayed with my brother in that 
place, which would be strange to me now. I think I should have had 
to find out the old bridge where I was going to drown myself before, 
and complete the work this time. What would have become of me if 
I had gone there ?” 

“What would have become of me?’ I asked, with something of 
reproach at least in my voice. 

**T don’t know. I thought perhaps you would have been as happy 
without me,—but stop, don’t scold me—indeed I don’t think so now. 
If I succeeded in the world—” 

“And didn’t fling yourself from the bridge.” 

“And didn’t fling myself from the bridge —don’t laugh at me, 
that was quite a possibility too—if I didn’t drown myself, but lived 
and succeeded, and made a great noise in the world, and got money, 
then you should have heard of me, for I would have’ come to you. 
If not, then you should never have heard or known anything more 
of me. I think that is what I meant to do, if I clearly meant to do 
anything. But you have changed all that, Emanuel, and it only re- 
mains—” 

“Tt only remains to arrange our plans and to be happy.” 

“We will think of our plans to-morrow, when we are a little more 
calm and composed. All this has come on us rather suddenly, and I 
scarcely slept last night, Emanuel, with thinking of you, and how soon I 
must leave you. Then, even when I fell asleep at last towards morning, 
I had such a horrid dream; I dreamt that you yourself, with your 
own lips, told me calmly I had better go—that we had better separate; 
and I awoke in misery. But that, thank Heaven! has not come true, 
and I feel that we are acting the wisest part. Life is not long enough 
for separation, is it, dearest? and I know my Emanuel will not suffer 
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loss in the end by his sacrifice. I see the future all bright before us 
—as bright as the sky was just now—that is, before the evening’s 
red had faded and the darkness come up.” 

Sacrifice! My sacrifice apparently was that I consented to be loved 
as a man does not expect to be loved a second time in this world. 

Let me explain the source and meaning of the conversation I have 
just described. 

The death of Christina’s father ought, in accordance with ordinary 
usage and respect for public opinion, to have somewhat changed the 
manner of our intercourse; but it did not—I still spent every evening 
with Christina as before. I sat beside her while she made her mourn- 
ing-dress ; I was beside her in the deepest of her affliction, and in its 
gradual subsidence. When the funeral had been long over, and the 
clergyman and one or two other friends who came out of mere kind- 
ness had ceased to visit her, I came regularly every evening, and sat 
for hours with her just as before. I can say literally that all the time I 
did not give to business or to sleep I gave to her. I always left her with 
reluctance, though the separation was but for a few hours. I always 
hastened eagerly to her, although only a few hours had passed since our 
last meeting. We walked together of evenings on the hills and by the 
sea, and watched the line of light that streamed from the west until it 
seemed to fade into the waves and the night and the stars came up. 
I learned from her to know each constellation that lights our northern 
horizon. Her father had taught her, like himself, to live among the 
stars and love them. I loved to hear her talk as much as to hear 
her sing—ay,. “far above singing.” My whole nature was quickened 
and purified by hers; it was the old, old story of Cymon and Iphigenia 
over again. 

Of course it must have been dreadfully improper, not to say dan- 
gerous, thus to spend long evenings after evenings together and alone. 
But we never thought it so, and indeed never thought about the matter 
at all. I know that nothing could have been purer than our love, more 
innocent than our intercourse. I do not recommend that sort of thing 
as a rule—I see all the danger of it; I see that the two very best people 
in the world—and we, good lack, were not even the second-best—might 
have found reason to repent such heedless self-confidence. But it is , 
certain that we trod the furnace unscathed—nay, that we did not even 
know we were girt with fire from which ordinary eyes would say there 
was no escaping. I do not well know what preserved us; perhaps our 
very unconsciousness of danger, perhaps poetry, perhaps music, perhaps 
sentimentality, perhaps that generous subtle fire of youthful love which 
has so little of the animal oil in its composition. I can only say that, 
when we were driven out of our terrestrial paradise, we had at least 
no cause to blush, or hang our heads, or cover ourselves, because of 
shame. 

Of course, however, this was not the view of the matter taken by 
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our neighbours. It was not likely that in such a miserable little 
town, enslaved by the judgment of Mrs. Grundy, conduct like ours 
could escape gossip and criticism. The people living in the same house 
with Christina knew of our meetings; pupils of Christina’s called oc- 
casionally in the evening and found us together; many good-natured 
persons began to talk about us, of whom, I can say in all sincerity, we 
had never conversed. This kind of talk must at last reach Christina’s 
ears; and it did. 

One evening when I came as usual I was told that she was not at 
home; and I was much surprised, knowing how few acquaintances she 
had, and how little she cared to visit any of them. The next evening 
the same thing occurred. The next day I wrote her a letter asking, 
somewhat warmly, for an explanation. I received a reply full of love 
and tenderness, begging of me not to come that evening, but promis- 
ing to write again. I did not grow jealous, or suspicious, or angry. 
I knew that Christina’s heart lay open to me; but I became alarmed, 
expectant of some evil news; restless, sad. I think I had from the 
beginning a foreboding that something disagreeable would reach us 
from her brother. Immediately on poor Mr. Braun’s death Christina 
had written to her brother, acquainting him with the event, describing 
exactly and frankly her own position and prospects, and asking simply 
for any advice he could give. For weeks no answer came; but we were 
not much surprised. In those days railways did not traverse Hast 
Prussia and connect Ostend with St. Petersburg. 

At last I received a little note from Christina, written in apparent 
haste, and asking me to see her that evening. I went at the earliest 
possible moment. It was the evening with which this chapter opens. 

I hurried upstairs, and found her door open. I went in, and saw 
her alone, kneeling on the floor, and engaged in packing up some 
clothes, books, and music. She looked up, and there was so sad an 
expression in her face, that I positively started. 

“ Christina, my dearest,” I said, kneeling on the ground beside her, 
“what on earth has happened? Why do you look so sad—and why 
would you not see me before ?” , 

“I am going away, Emanuel,” she replied, in a very faltering 
voice. 

“Going away! Going where? Away from me? No, that I know 
you are not.” 

“Ah, yes; it is quite true. I am going to Reichsberg—I must 
go !” 

“ Never! you shall not !” 

“T must, indeed. See, Emanuel, here is my brother’s letter. Read 
what he writes.” 

I took the letter and tried to read it. It was in German, written 
in a dreadful character, which danced before my eyes maddeningly. 
After some impatient bungling efforts, I thrust it into her hand. 
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* Read it, Christina,” I said; “and let me know the meaning of all 
this, for Heaven’s sake !” 

She read me the letter. It was long, well-meaning, cold but not 
unkindly, intensely moral, pious, and philistinish. It expressed well- 
regulated regret for the death of Mr. Braun, but it made it a duty to 
allude rather pointedly to his faults and his weaknesses. It showed 
how these faults and weaknesses had. now left the daughter whom he, 
the father, so professed to love, homeless and unprovided with any 
means, at scarcely nineteen years of age, in a far-off foreign country. 
It expressed a hope that Mr. Braun had found in dying that spiritual 
comfort and faith which he ostentatiously rejected during his lifetime. 

All this I listened to somewhat impatiently as Christina put into 
half-intelligible English its long sentences. But the point of the 
story lay in the concluding passages, and these soon secured my whole 
attention. Louis Braun disapproved and deplored the kind of life his 
sister had led as a singer, utterly demurred to her idea of ultimately 
going on the stage, and enjoined, nay insisted on her immediately 
leaving England and placing herself under his protection. He enclosed 
some abominable Prussian notes for the purpose of assisting her to 
undertake the journey, which he recommended her to make by way of 
steamer or sailing-vessel from London or Hull to Dantzic. 

“Tt’s kind of Louis,” Christina stammered out when she had read 
to the end. ‘You see, Emanuel, he has a good heart, and means for 
the best. I can do nothing else. I must go; and I will help him in 
his business, and attend to his shop. But I will go on the stage and 
sing yet one day, for all that.” 

“You shall not go to him!” I exclaimed. ‘ You shall be the servant 
of no brother, and attend to no shop. What right has your brother to 
control you? What has he ever done for you, that he should attempt 
to order you about in that way? What account of your movements 
have you to render to him? Leave it to me; J’// write to him.” 

‘* Louis knows not one word of English; and, dear Emanuel, I 
don’t think your German would be quite certain to explain itself clearly 
to him.” 

“Now, I know you don’t think of going,” I said, warmly clasping 
her; “you never could smile in that way if you thought of leaving 
me. Write yourself, then, and tell your brother that he may go—I 
mean that when you really needed his protection he did not offer it, 
and that now you don’t want it, and will have none of it. No, don’t 
write that—of course you would not—but write and tell him you will 
not and cannot go.” 

“ But what can we do, Emanuel?” she asked, looking up at me 
with her large eyes, now all sadness and seriousness. ‘ My brother's 
letter is not all; but my pupils—I did not like to tell you before— 
are all dropping away. Yes, it is quite true; soon, I fear, I shall have 
none. The people here talk so much; and now they talk of us, who 
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never did them any harm. Yesterday a lady who had always been my 
good friend took away her three girls. After the holidays, some always 
do not come back; and this time I shall have very, very few. I met 
Miss Griffin a week ago, and she spoke very strangely and coldly to 
me. I do not care about my brother much—I hardly know him at 
all; but I see that I had better go to him, and even for your sake I 
must go; and perhaps—O, perhaps, my own dear Emanuel—we may 
meet once again.” 

“Once again! We will never part—never! Why cannot we at 
once put a stop to the talk ofall these people? Why cannot we be 
married now—to-morrow? We do not want much to make us happy. 
Listen, Christina—hear what a salary I have; in a place like this we 
might live on it for ever ;”’ and I whispered its amount—about as much 
as a fast young Londoner might spend in gloves and cigars. 

Christina made no answer. Was she overwhelmed by the largeness 
of my means, or rendered aghast by their smallness ? 

“We shall be the happiest people in the world,” I urged. “You 
can give music-lessons, if you like; or we will give concerts together. 
Why, the singers at that concert in the Assembly Rooms last night 
were good-for-nothing humbugs, I have been told; and yet people paid 
to hear them just because they came from London. I am sure no one 
of them had a voice anything like yours. We only want to get known. 
We can’t give musical entertainments together now, that’s quite clear ; 
but Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Temple Banks would sound famously, nicht 
wahr 2?” said I, endeavouring to become jocular. “Or suppose I come 
out as a blind singer, like Vult, in the story—Richter’s story—your 
poor father read to us so patiently when we were not listening to half 
of it? Suppose I be a blind singer, and you my wife or sister, sustain- 
ing and guiding me? I think it would draw splendidly.” 

“ Nonsense, Emanuel; you must not talk such nonsense,” said 
Christina, smiling nevertheless, though perhaps a watery smile. ‘“ We 
cannot be married yet, it would be too rash; and what would people 
say ?” 

“What should we care? Let them say what they please. It 
doesn’t appear that the people who concern themselves about us say 
such very flattering things already that we need court their good 
opinion. Let them speak well or ill of us—there is a world elsewhere,” 
I exclaimed, in splendid Coriolanus fashion. 

“There is, there is indeed, Emanuel!” she said, springing up and 
with brightening eyes; “there is a world elsewhere, thank Heaven! 
which is not like this narrow and miserable little place. O, who would 
live here and stagnate, when there are places where life has a chance 
of success !” 

I saw that she was yielding, and I pressed my advantage. I clasped 
her in my arms, and vowed I would not release her until she had 
pledged herself never to leave me. 
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“‘ How could I refuse any longer?” she said at last. “You have 
prevailed, my own; ah, I am afraid I was only too willing that you 
should prevail. If you are not unwilling to sacrifice yourself for a 
poor singing girl, what can she do but accept the sacrifice when she 
loves you so dearly as I do?” 

It was then that she gently withdrew from me for a moment, and 
went to the window, as we saw her at the opening of this chapter. 
“ Dost thou look at the stars, O my star?” 

We spoke but little of our plans and prospects that night; we 
were too happy for talk. Strange thing in mortal life, we knew we 
were happy! It is not retrospect alone which throws for me a golden 
glory round that unforgotten evening; I knew at the hour that a 
golden atmosphere floated round us both. 

Christina had utterly flung away the early doubt and despondency 
of the evening, and returned to the old joyous self-confidence. She 
looked at the future with the brightest eyes. 

“No chance of our failing, Emanuel,” she said ecstatically. 

“ And even if we do fail, my dearest,” I replied, “what then? We 
shall be none the less happy. I do not care one rush for any success 
in life while we can live for each other and be happy. We only value 
life itself that we may love each other and be happy.” 

She smiled a triumphant smile. “Have no fear,” she said; “we 
shall have love and happiness and success too. I know we shall; I 
see the future as clear as to-day. Now, dearest, you must go. I shall 
see you to-morrow night, shall I not ?” 1 

Needless to give my answer—rather, I should say, to describe it. 
As I was leaving, my eye fell upon the trunk which she had been pack- 
ing when I came in. 

“You may undo your work of packing now, Uebchen,” I said 
smilingly. 

“ Nay, is it worth while?” she asked, smiling with a significance 
I did not understand. “ Remember the world elsewhere.” 

Need I say how we parted? Need I tell how often I walked back- 
ward and forward under her window that night? Need I say that I 
felt the happiest and the proudest of human creatures? Need I say 
how I lay awake, and tossed half the night through, recalling every 
word, every glance, every kiss; how I shaped out plan after plan for 
our future path of life; how I felt all the passion and the ecstasy, 
without any of the doubts and feverish fears and torturing pangs, of 
love? 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE PATHS DIVIDE, 


I HAVE already said that the one thing which gave me any uneasi- 
ness as to the future was Christina’s passionate desire to go on the 
stage. This had not, indeed, been a discordant note in our harmony; 
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but it was one I always endeavoured not to touch. I kept the ques- 
tion as much as I could out of sight ; I compromised with it, made my- 
self believe it would arrange itself somehow. In fact, I was afraid of 
it, but still kept hoping it would come to nothing ; for the more and 
more I loved Christina, the more and more I wished to keep her wholly 
to myself, the more jealous I grew of any art, any profession, which could 
divide her thoughts with me and my love. I could have lived in a 
desert island with her for ever—yes, I still think I could—and never 
wearied of her, or longed for other companionship. Doubtless to most 
persons such a profession will seem merely the conscious or unconscious 
exaggeration of sentiment ; doubtless in their case it would be so. I 
am speaking of myself—of my own heart, and of what I know. I 
could have lived with her—we two alone—a long life through, and 
known no weariness or change if she knew none. The first strong 
emotion of all my life was love for her; and the more I grew to love 
her, the more jealous I became of the art which she so loved. 

I should have been glad to compromise for a life of music-teaching 
and singing at concerts and oratorios, and such milder and safer paths 
of the lyric art. Indeed, I had myself had several engagements at local 
performances of the kind, and was, as I have mentioned already, becom- 
ing a sort of small, very small, celebrity. I was saving a little money 
to begin married life withal, and was very economical and careful, my 
whole heart being set on one object ; nevertheless, the general impres- 
sion of respectable and good people in our circle still was that I was 
simply going to the devil. 

Now the attorney in whose office I daily worked was a very respect- 
able man. He was a pious man, and sang very loud in church. He 
was also a very pompous man. He had a very respectable, pious, and 
pompous wife. He consorted with the rector; he sometimes dined with 
the local lord; and at the annual flower-show his wife was always 
taken notice of and politely spoken to by an evangelical countess, and 
by the wives of the county members. 

The very morning after I had made my pact with Christina, I was 
summoned to my employer’s room almost immediately on his reaching 
the office. When I came into the presence of Mr. Bollington—that was 
his name—I saw, by the very way in which he settled his neck into his 
collar, that something was up. I may say that I never liked Mr. Bol- 
lington ; his manner somehow seemed always to convey to me the idea 
that he regarded a salaried clerk as simply a poor devil. 

“QO, ah, Mr. Banks,” he began. ‘Yes; I want to speak to you. 
Close the door. Thank you; that’ll do. Mr. Banks, I hear you are 
getting very much into the way of singing at nights at concerts and 
oratorios, and all that kind of thing. Now, that is not quite a legal 
sort of thing, nor quite respectable in our line of business; and I am 
rather afraid it will tell against us, you know. I am very particular, 
Mr. Banks, as you know. Law is rather a particular sort of business. 
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People say law is jealous, and won't have any rival, don’t they? I 
think some poet or novelist, or somebody, says something of the kind. 
I don’t think it will do, Mr. Banks; I don’t indeed. Law is drier and 
duller than music; but I think you'll find it better in the long-run.” 

I was a good deal embarrassed by this address. I had no respect 
for Mr. Bollington; I knew him to be merely a stupid, respectable old 
ass; but respectability has somehow an awful sort of halo of divine 
right yet lingering about it, and it impresses the Bohemian more than 
he cares to acknowledge. I, an embryo Bohemian, had always to make 
a little mental struggle to assert myself against this respectable member 
of society. Now, however, there were other reasons to embarrass me; 
he seemed actually inspired with a purpose to destroy all my projects. 

I stammered out something about being fond of music, and not 
seeing any harm in such devotion. 

“Pardon me; I have not said there was any harm. A taste for 
music is very respectable ; and I am the last man in the world likely 
to find fault with an inclination which some of the most respectable 
persons I know, even in my profession, cultivate,—in a manner which, 
in fact, adds to their respectability, I may say. But that is in an ama- 
teur way, Mr. Banks; in an amateur way. It is quite different when 
one comes to be a professional performer; and I hear, Mr. Banks, that 
you have been going quite into the professional line of late. Now, you 
have not consulted me on the subject, or ascertained whether I consi- 
dered such an occupation quite consistent with your position here; 
and I have therefore found it necessary to send for you, and—in fact, 
to open the subject myself.” 

**T really didn’t suppose,” I said, “‘ that you could have any objec- 
tion to my improving my income by any means—any honourable 
means, of course—which did not interfere with my character or my 
business here. I have not been inattentive to the office.” 

“Pardon me; I have made no charge of the kind.” 

“I do not see why one may not have different occupations at dif- 
ferent hours of the day.” 

“In a general way there may be no objection. Many occupations 
admit of such combination ; but we are now speaking of a particular 
case. This firm, Mr. Banks, has a character for strict attention to 
business, and business of a peculiar and exclusively respectable kind. 
I don’t say that in a certain kind of low criminal business, for ex- 
ample, there is necessarily any reason why a solicitor should object to 
his clerk singing at concerts after office-hours. I think it quite pos- 
sible that such singing and a certain kind of criminal business might 
combine very well. But ours is not a business of that class, Mr. Banks. 
Our clients are of quite a different order of life, and they have strong 
and very proper views on the all-importance of respectability.” 

“But really, Mr. Bollington’—I had now quite reasserted my- 
self; stupidity had washed all the imposing gilt off respectability, and 
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I could have laughed at or sworn at it—*“‘really, Mr. Bollington, I 
don’t quite see that I am bound to give up everything to such views.” 

“Not bound at all, Mr. Banks; certainly not bound. You are not 
an articled clerk, and are quite free to act as you please. Let the con- 
versation close for the present. Be so good as to think the matter over. 
I am sure you understand my determination. You can therefore decide 
for yourself, and let me know, and we can recur to the subject, if neces- 
sary, say the day after to-morrow. And now, Mr. Banks, about the 
papers in the case of Davys and Pontypool, if you please.” 

This was of course an ultimatum. A greater contretemps could hardly 
have occurred. All my plans for the present were based on that very 
combination of music and law which Mr. Bollington declared to be only 
possible, if at all, in the case of a very low sort of criminal business. 
This was a sharp and sudden blow to me; and I had the whole day 
to bear it before I could pour out my bad news and my feelings to 
Christina. 

Grimly enough I went to her lodgings that evening. I thought 
the very sky looked gray above me; and Christina’s gladsome confident — 
eyes were a sort of new pang and reproach to me. 

“O Emanuel, I am so delighted to hear it!” was the reply with 
which she broke out when, with a sad face, I had got through my 
dismal news. “I am delighted from my heart to hear it! Why 
should you stay in so miserable a place, and be paid a few wretched 
shillings a-week, you who are better than them all; you with your 
voice—and your talents—for you know I never would care for mere 
voice. No; you are rid of it all now, and are free. Now you will 
have to throw your soul into the art you are fitted for, my dear 
Emanuel. Ill news, dear! This is the best and brightest of news 
to Christina. I always feared that you would be content to work 
and wait here, and I have had enough of working and waiting. You 
are so easily contented—O, far too easily contented ; but only because 
you are modest of your talents, and do not know what you deserve 
and what you can be, as Ido. No, no; my Emanuel will be no more 
a slave, but an artist. Tell him so, and be free.” 

There was something pitiful to me in hearing the enthusiastic girl 
Tun on in this wild way. 

** Alas, Christina,” I said, “it is not so easy to make a great way 
in the world as you think,—you girls, with your vivid imagination 
and your confidence. You see me with eyes which will guide nobody 
else. Think how difficult it is to get on in this place.” 

“In this place! Yes; but who would think of this place? Leave 
it, my Emanuel! London and Paris—these are the places for us. Why 
delay here at all? why not go to London at once, and together? why, 
dearest Emanuel, why ?” 

Her impatience rose to something like wildness. 

“Because, my love,” I said, looking as wise and as cheerful as I 
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could contrive to do, “because in London people who have neither 
money nor friends may have to starve.” 

“But we have some money. I have saved some; a little—and not 
so very little. See!” 

And she showed me in triumph a few poor sovereigns heaped up 
in a drawer, where anybody who chanced to enter her room might 
have found, and, if so inclined, stolen them. I could hardly keep 
back my tears—I was only a boy, after all; and there was something 
unspeakably pitiful and touching in the pride and confidence built 
upon the few poor golden coins. 

“My dearest, your money and mine would not keep us long in 
London. People must endeavour to make a beginning where they 
have friends.” 

“Then you are content to give up your career; give up your 
chance of becoming a great artist—as I know you would be ?” 

“No, not give up, my own Ohristina, but just wait only a little 
for a better chance. Listen, you wild girl; we must give up some- 
thing—” 

“ But listen, Emanuel. I have set my very soul on being a great 
singer, and on your being one too. You may think me a mad crea- 
ture; but I know that in this I am wiser than you. Don’t stop on 
the way, and don’t be afraid. I am not afraid; why should you—a 
man ?” 

“You are not afraid,” I said, taking both her hands, and trying 
to pet her into calmness, “because you are a generous, imaginative, 
darling girl, who, once you love a man, think the world must see him 
as you do, and that he must turn out something great. I know more 
of the world, and of myself, than you do. I only ask that we should 
be patient for the sake of each other. I cannot do anything which 
might make you unhappy. You may be ready to sacrifice yourself; 
but don’t ask me to sacrifice you.” 

“ Listen, Emanuel,” she said, disengaging her hands from mine, 
and then laying one arm on my shoulder and looking earnestly, im- 
ploringly at me (I see her deep dark eyes and eager trembling lips 
even now this moment); “do not talk of waiting and of: patience, 
and of living a life of dull, stupid plodding in this hateful place. 
Only last evening you appealed to me—and persuaded me; let me 
now persuade you. Do you think me bold to speak in this way ? 
Yes, I am bold now, because I love you so, because you are all in the 
world to me, and I tremble to think of our separation.” 

“Separation ? Who speaks of separation? What could separate 
us ?” 

“You do not know; I do not know; anything, any delay—a 
night’s reflection may change our fortunes, may change our hearts ! 
I tremble to hear you talk as if you only wished to p sling: to ~~ place 
for ever.” 3 
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* And I tremble to hear you speak as if ambition, and not love, 
were your impulse, Christina! Yes, I could be happy with you here, 
even here, for ever !” 

“ But let us not talk of that. I could not see you condemned to 
an ignoble, stupid life here; I love you far too deeply. Your am- 
bition is mine; your success would be mine. O Emanuel, love me and 
my ambition too, or you cannot love me, you cannot understand me 
at all !” 

‘If the choice were between your love and your ambition,” I said 
sullenly, “I know which would win.” 

“You can’t divide them; they are one and the same. They are as 
my heart and my soul. O Emanuel, you know I love you. I have 
no one on earth whom I care for but you.” 

“ And yet if it were a choice between giving up your chance of a 
career, your dream of a career”—I was now bitterly jealous of her am- 
bition, and spoke in almost savage tones—‘‘ you would throw me away 
without a thought. Do you call that love ?” 

“No,” she replied vehemently, and turning from me, “I do not. But 
I loved an ambitious man, a brave man, an artist, and not a slave.” 

Had she struck me in the face, I could not have felt the blow more 
heavily. A surprised, passionate, injured cry was breaking from my 
lips. I repressed it with all the force of energy I could call up; but 
I turned away, and, sitting on the nearest chair, covered my face with 
my hands. 

I do not know how many minutes or seconds I had sat thus. It 
seemed to me a long interval of bewildered pain and bitterness. I 
felt at last a hand laid on mine, and a sweet piteous voice murmured 
“Emanuel!” I allowed the hand that covered my face to be drawn 
away; and then I saw that Christina was kneeling at my feet, and 
looking up at me with eyes full of tears. 

“QO, forgive me!” she exclaimed; “my dear, dear Emanuel, forgive 
me; I did not know what I was saying.” 

** You have cruelly misinterpreted me, Christina.” 

“T have indeed; and that is the second time in our lives I have 
done so. But I will do so no more. How could I use such cruel, 
shameful, false words to you! But I was disappointed; O, so bitterly 
disappointed ; and I was mad.” 

“ Dearest Christina, you know—if you do not, at least Heaven 
knows—that I only think of your happiness, that I only shrink from 
exposing you to utter poverty.” 

“ But what else have I suffered from my birth? Iam well used 
to poverty. Ah, if you did but know all! I prefer any poverty, even 
alone, to going to my brother. Why should I fear it with you? But 
I will not talk in that way any more; I was foolish and wild; and you 
were right not to heed my folly. You are calm and have sense, and 
you kya the. world,” 
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“You are a true’ woman, a true heroine,” I said, my bitterness 
wholly melted away by her sweetness and submission, “and you would 
rather have the courage which springs without counting the conse- 
quences than that which calculates and waits. So would I, perhaps, if 
the consequences only affected myself alone; but a man who has the 
happiness of the woman he loves placed in his hands must not plunge 
headlong with her and himself too. No, my dearest, the courage 
which endures is often the best. We can wait for our career.” 

“ We must wait indeed, Emanuel; and perhaps along time. You 
must have thought me a wild, romantic fool. I am sorry now, for 
I see that you are right.” 

“Then I have convinced you?” I asked joyously, proud of my 
pitiful and jealous prudence, as if it were anything but faint-hearted- 
ness, suspicion, and folly. 

“ You have convinced me,” she said, in a low, sad voice. ‘“ Let us 
not speak of it now any more, Emanuel; at least for to-night. I will 
sing you something.” 

She sat down to her piano and sang, and I listened until the dusk 
deepened into night. We parted with affection; but there was a sad- 
ness in her manner which I might have thought ominous. As I stood 
a moment below her window, I heard her still faintly singing, and 
knew that she was not sitting but moving through the room. I walked 
slowly away, often looking back; suddenly I heard her window raised, 
and, turning round, I could see, in the deep purple of a late summer 
night, the outiine of her head and neck dark against the sky. I 
thought she beckoned to me, and I hurried back. 

- “Only to say good-bye,” she said in a whisper; and she seemed 
strangely fluttered and excited. “I only wanted to say good-bye once 
more, dearest ; just good-bye.” 

As she leaned from the window a rose she was wearing in her 
breast fell at my feet. I took it up and put it to my lips. Some 
coming footsteps.were heard, and she whispered in a very faint, very 
sad tone the word “Ade.” Then she quickly closed the window and 
drew the curtain, and I could see her no more. 

Her voice lingered in my ears as I went slowly home, and was in 
my dreams all night. I longed for the next night, that I might listen 
to it again. 

So the next day dragged heavily through, and I was impatient of 
it, of myself, of everything, feverishly anxious to meet her again; 
haunted fretfully by a fear that I had made myself look mean in her 
eyes ; by a doubt whether, after all, my wisdom had not been folly; by a 
vague foreboding of disunion between us. I made many mistakes and 
blunders that day; and Mr. Bollington more than once put up his 
double eyeglass and looked at me with cold significant scrutiny. 

At last the hour came for leaving the office. I was at the door, 
rejoiced to be free in the evening sunlight; when a small boy, whom 
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I knew well, came up and handed me a letter. The urchin was the 
youngest son of the poor watchmaker who had the shop over which 
Christina lived, and he was often bribed with buns, apples, and half- 
pence to act as letter-carrier between us. So I knew at once what he 
came for, and I snatched at his letter. 

“O, but stop,” said the young varlet; “is the office closed for the 
day ?” 

“Yes, Tom; what of that?” 

“ And you are home for the day?” 

“Yes, yes. Why do you ask questions, you little imp?” 

“ Because she told me I wasn’t to give it to you until you were 
coming away. I’ve had it in my pocket ever so long.” 

So he gave me the letter, and darted down the street, alternately 
whooping and whistling. 

I opened it, and read : 


‘‘ My WELL-BELOVED, Farewell! I have thought and thought, and 
I see we must not marry yet. O, forgive me, Emanuel, and be not so 
very sorry or lonely. I think we must not meet for a long time. I 
am gone away, and you must not think of following me or seeking me; 
for the Heaven has told me that now I could only be an encumbrance 
to you, and that if we were married now, you would be sorry one day. 
I go away that I may some time be able to help you. If ever I can, 


then we shall meet again, for I will find you and come to you. If not, 
then far better we meet no more. Either way it will be better, and 
you will thank me some time, and say Christina had right. I love 
you still; all the same as ever. Still love me: farewell, and think of 


me often, as I shall never, never forget you. 
“CHRISTINA.” 


This was all. The letter was written in the quaint half-German 
character and the constrained foreign style which I knew so well. I 
turned down a dark lane out of the sunny street; the ground seemed 
to heave under my feet, and black spots danced before my eyes in the 
sunlight. I was not far from the sea—my old, old confidant; and I 
hurried to it as if my lost love were to be found by its margin. Stag- 
gering, slipping, with dazed eyes and choking throat and bursting 
heart, I reached the strand, and flung myself down, and read the letter 
again and again and again. And then I laid my head upon the ring 
of a rusty anchor, and I broke into a boyish passion and tempest of 
tears. She had made her choice—and left me! Of the beautiful happy 
life that had grown up around us, and that seemed destined to live with 
our lives, there was nothing left me but my memory, my grief, my 
agony—a few letters, and the flower that last night had fallen from her 
breast. 

From that time I never saw her face for ten long years. 

Did I make any effort to recover her? DidInot? All I could 
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learn at her lodgings was simply that she had gone by the London 
coach, and that she had said she was going to her brother’s. I hurried 
up to London by the very next coach—with what result I need hardly 
say. Utterly a stranger in the metropolis, my search there was quite 
thrown away. I could only learn at the coach-office that such a girl 
had actually travelled to town the day before, and that was all anybody 
knew of her. I wasted days in hunting about the docks for Dantzic 
or Kénigsberg ships or steamers. I found nothing of her. Then I 
bethought me that she might have gone to Hull, and I too went to 
Hull; of course utterly too late to have stopped her even had she 
gone there. I had made up my mind to follow her, when it occurred 
to me that perhaps, after all, she had relented and written to me some 
word of comfort and guidance, and I hurried back to my native town. 
No letter awaited me, and I resolved at least to try the last chance and 
follow her to her brother’s. I remembered the name of the street in 
which her brother lived, and it could not be difficult to find the house. 
Besides, I was now seized with a detestation of our town and all that 
belonged to it; and it seemed to me that I must leave it or go mad. 
The thought of living there without her, of toiling there uncheered and 
unloved, of spending drear evenings alone where I had been so happy, 
of looking up at the window where she could no longer be seen; all 
this was simply intolerable to me. I had never entered my old em- 
ployer’s door from the evening when I received Christina’s letter. What 
Mr. Bollington thought of me, or whether he thought about me at all, 
I cared nothing. I sent no explanation or word of any kind. I had 
some little money saved ; I sold some few poor things, and got a little 
more money; and I took a passage in a Baltic vessel which was to put 
in at Dantzic. One fair sweet autumn evening I looked back on the 
strand where I had read Christina’s letter, and watched the white houses 
of the old town of my childhood, and the hill whereon was my mother’s 
grave, until all sank out of sight, and with them closed the first bright 
chapter of my life. 

The weather changed, and we had arough, slow, miserable passage. 
Our wretched heavy old tub was beaten about the North Sea and the 
Baltic so long that it seemed to me as if life had been actually changed 
into a perpetual tossing on broken wintry waters. At last we reached 
Dantzic, and I made my way to Christina’s native town,—a town of 
canals and islands, and numberless bridges, and steep, narrow, darkling 
streets, with whole populations living in each house. I found Chris- 
tina’s people at last. They received me at first coldly, and even harshly, 
regarding me as her evil genius; but having at length come to under- 
stand that she had renounced me, they lapsed into pity and were kind. 
But they knew nothing about her—absolutely nothing. She had not come 
there; she had not written any reply to their last letter. My coming 
first told them that she had left her old home. My journey had been 
utterly fruitless and futile. 
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I took a passage again for England. Sick at heart, and weak in 
frame, with only two or three sovereigns left, I landed one wet, foggy 
evening near the Tower of London. AsI stepped ashore I said to my- 
self, “‘ Here, then, in London will I stay. I accept battle here. 1 will 
succeed here or fail. I will live here, if I can; if not, I do not much 
care how or how soon I am to die here. Here I shall meet Christina 
again, or nowhere.” 


CuHaApTer VIII. 
FROM ARCADIA TO BOHEMIA, 


So I kept my word, and drudged for years in the solitude and dark- 
ness of London poverty and struggle. I gave myself up to the teach- 
ing of music and to concert-singing, when I could get a decent engage- 
ment, or indeed any engagement at all. Understand that mine was for 
a long time a hard struggle. I lived in a garret—I was familiar with 
hunger. The details of the first few years may be spared. Stories of 
struggles in London by rising young men have all a sort of family re- 
semblance ; indeed, they are as much alike as Lely’s court beauties ; 
and if they sometimes differ in catastrophe—one adventurous career 
ending in Westminster Abbey, and another in the Lambeth Work- 
house—so one court beauty may have died in the purple, and another 
in the lazarhouse. I do not care to weary the reader with a minute 
account of my struggles for a living; I only ask him to understand 
that they were real and hard; that for a time they regularly included 
actual want; that they often meant destitution; that hunger was a 
common condition; that once or twice I thought it likely enough my 
fate must be to die of starvation. Let us pass over all this, and come 
to a time when I began to have a certain income, however small; when 
I had a few substantial engagements as a teacher of singing and music, 
and was beginning to think of struggling my way to Italy in the hope 
of returning thence a qualified candidate for a place on the lyric stage. 
For on this I had set my heart. Pride, disappointment, baffled love, 
all conspired to make this seem the necessary task of my life. To 
prove myself—even were it only to myself—not a failure, not a coward, 
was a resolution within me strong and tenacious as revenge. It was, 
indeed, my revenge. 

I will not say that the memory of Christina had not somewhat 
softened, faded into a gentler recollection, during all this time. But its 
impression was always with me, giving sadness or courage, hope or 
despondency, as my chances and my mood would have it; always, most 
certainly, exalting and purifying the mournful monotony of my drudg- 
" ing life by the memory of something beautiful, tender, and distant. 
For years of my life I was in the habit daily of going up and down the 
river in the boats, and I became an intense admirer of St. Paul’s. I 
admire that building — forgive me if the confession show stupidity 
and want of taste—more than Pantheon or Colosseum, than West- 
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minster Abbey or Notre Dame, or Cologne or Antwerp Cathedral, or 
St. Peter’s or St. Sophia’s. To look up at it from Blackfriars-bridge 
on a winter evening, when a cold heaven and a few whitening clouds are 
behind, and the dome seems a mere flat shape against the sky, a mere 
form and outline, delighted me. ‘To see it sparkling in the rosy colour 
of a summer morning, with light and shade succeeding each other on 
its spires and its rounded sides, or rising out of the masses of sunset 
cloud-heaps like a glimpse of some glorious heaven-city, was a sight 
still more exquisite. Even when the November fog is around it, and 
its outlines can only be seen at broken and vague intervals, it is a de- 
light to think that behind that curtain of vapour lie rich spires and 
domes which one breath of wind might reveal in all their beauty. In 
whatever season or hour, it seems to me to roman.icise and to sanctify 
the hideous commonplace stretch of roofs and chimneys, and wharves 
and the leaden Lethean river, on which it looks. So was the memory 
of Christina, and the presence of my love and even of my disappoint- 
ment, in my hard and commonplace life. 

Sometimes I have deliberately come to one of the bridges in the 
early morning, and stood in one of the recesses and watched the dif- 
ferent phases of beauty the glorious dome would assume in the glowing 
light and the changing clouds, until perhaps at last the whole air filled 
with brightness, and every cloud vanished, and the dome and cross were 
alone in the blue heaven. But these were rare enjoyments. Generally 
I caught glimpses of my favourite building as I made my way among 
the bustling crowds on the bridges or on Ludgate-hill, or as I passed 
beneath in one of the penny steamers. So, too, of my memory of 
Christina. Sometimes I had an hour or a whole evening to give to 
my boyish love, and I brought her back before my mind and my eyes 
until she stood as clear and as lifelike before me as when we lived in 
Arcadia together. But these, too, were rare delights. In ordinary 
life I only caught mental glimpses of her as I fought my way through 
vulgar difficulties, and obtained some mean and commonplace advan- 
tages. But the influence was there always. I am a believer in beauty 
and nature and love, and all the rest of it. With a memory like mine, 
a faint hope, a strong purpose like mine, life could never become wholly 
vulgar or contemptible. “So long,” says the great prose-poet whom 
Christina’s father used to read to us in the old nights, “as the sun 
keeps but the slenderest rim of its disc uneclipsed, the world is not 
given up to darkness.” 

All this time, be it understood, my ordinary way of life was very 
prosaic, poor, and mean. I was now—say seven years or so after my 
coming to London—only just lifting my head above mere poverty. I 
was utterly obscure. I was living in a low and swampy district on the 
Surrey bank of the Thames, in the Putney direction. I lodged there 
with a poor, respectable, and ladylike old person, whose appearance at- 
tracted me when I happened to come that way hunting for cheap and 
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airy apartments. The neighbouring population consisted chiefly of 
brick-makers and market-gardeners. A park having been promised, a 
few rows of cheap stuccoed houses were built, and christened Albert- 
terraces, Garibaldi-villas, Alma-places, and such other appropriate and 
attractive names as the whirligig of time chanced to bring within the 
easy intellectual range of speculating builders. The roads were damp 
and undrained, and the whole place looked specially cheerless. The 
inhabitants of the terraces, villas, and places in no case belonged to the 
indigenous population, but were of a half-gentecl, half-pauper, and 
wholly nomad class, like ourselves. Many people tried letting lodg- 
ings or opening schools there, and failed. One or two persons having 
privately the care of insane patients, and probably rather anxious to 
keep them insane, brought them to bide in this dismal swamp. A few 
government civil officers—Customs, Inland Revenue, &c.—who had not 
risen in their departments, came and settled there. A forlorn water- 
colour painter, a hopeless photographer, were among our neighbours ; 
in fact, any kind of people who, dreadfully poor, yet would not wholly 
abandon the appearance of gentility, drifted thither naturally. So long 
as the villas and cottages were kept in decent repair, they looked plea- 
sant enough, and indeed rather fine and imposing. A semi-detached 
villa with a vast row of steps, and urns at either side, somewhat awed 
the visitor at first ; but the urns were full of dry mud and dead leaves 
and spiders; the drawing-room was uncarpeted and hardly furnished ; 
a dirty slatternly servant, or a little girl with a torn frock and curl- 
papers, opened the door; grass and weeds grew upon the sides of the 
parapets; the only traffic consisted of great coal-wagons going to and 
from the neighbouring railway-stations. The lanes were blocked up 
with perpetual mud; the frog looked in at the kitchen-window; the 
maggot and the worm made themselves free of the back-parlour. 
Here and there small rows of shops had been begun, and suddenly 
stopped, and no one ever seemed to have any idea of completing them. 
My landlady’s daughter called the whole settlement “a refuge for the 
destitute.” It was decaying, but not venerable; it was new, but not 
fresh ; it had all the disadvantages of newness, and all the defects of 
age. I heard a lady near whom I happened to sit one evening in a 
river-steamer describe it to a companion, when its swampy flats came 
in sight, as “a deathy place.” The phrase was picturesque, effective, 
‘and very appropriate. It did look a deathy place; but it had the ad- 
vantages—to me supreme—of being very cheap, and of having easy 
access to the river, and therefore to town. In this refuge for the 
destitute, then, began my march to wealth ; in this deathy place opened 
my struggle for life. 

My landlady and her daughter were poor—dreadfully poor. I had 
seen enough of poverty in my own town, and indeed in my own sur- 
roundings, but somehow it was not poverty like that of Mrs. Lyndon 
and her daughter Lilla. Provincial poverty is hardly ever indeed quite 
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the same as London poverty—there is all the difference that exists 
between a thatched hovel and a Drury-lane garret. But that was 
not the difference here; Mrs. Lyndon was always clean, neat, and well- 
dressed; and she always seemed to be able to get mutton-chops for her 
daughter’s dinner. The daughter always dressed like a girl accus- 
tomed to wear good clothes, and therefore not afraid to be occasionally 
shabby. She never looked worse than like a lady in dishabille. There 
was none of the artful neatness, the mournful nervous precision of 
conscious poverty about her. What on earth did they live on, that 
mother and daughter? I had been with them now for a long time ; 
I was constantly being consulted by mother and daughter about their 
pecuniary affairs. I sometimes counted over the amount which I knew 
the lodgers to pay, and it still left a pound or two of the house-rent 
unaccounted for, and the rates and taxes altogether unapproached. 
Every other day some tax-collector called and left a paper. These 
documents used to lie in little dusty, sooty piles on the chimneypiece; 
I do not know that Mrs. Lyndon ever thought about attempting to pay 
off any of them. I scarcely ever came in at the door without seeing 
some collector arguing and threatening in vain. I think the dwellers 
in these neighbourhoods used to allow debts of this and other kinds to 
run up until they reached an insurmountable pile, and then they rc- 
moved at night to another locality. They were up to all manner of 
dodges. Sometimes the house was taken in the daughter’s name; and 
this fact enabled the mother, who was always at home, to waive the re- 
sponsibility away from herself and stave-off the collectors a little longer. 
They seemed ashamed of nothing. Lilla would entertain me some- 
times through a whole afternoon’s walk with narratives of the straits 
to which they had been driven, and the success with which they had 
come through them. You could not contemplate poverty of this sort 
without an impression that in its meanness and its cynicism it bordered 
on vice, and yet its endurance, its frankness, its cheerful determination 
were dashed with the flavour of a kind of virtue. You must pity people 
so hard up, and you must also feel a certain contempt for them; and 
yet in my case I could not help liking them, trusting in them, and 
feeling something resembling affection for them. They were in every 
sense so kind-hearted, in one sense at least so true; and then we were 
all so hard-up together, that mere necessity and propinquity made us 
companionable, as people may be who are forced to pass the night 
beneath the same tree in Hyde-park, or under the same dry arch of the 
Adelphi. 

A girl like Lilla Lyndon was, to my provincial mind, a perfectly 
wonderful phenomenon. She was extremely pretty, with dark skin and 
crisp, wavy dark hair, and bright, laughing, twinkling eyes, and a 
smile the most confident, sweet, and winning one could well be glad- 
dened by. She had plenty of talk, and she talked in a voice just a little 
sharp, but with a charming accent; and in whatever poverty and priva- 
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tion, she had something like the manners of a lady. But these were 
not the peculiarities which most struck me. I was principally sur- 
prised by her inexhaustible knowledge of practical life. How old was 
she? Hardly twenty, I should think, at the time I am now telling of, 
and yet she seemed to know London, its ways, its people, its life, its 
tricks and dodges, high and low, to the very heart. No royal road was 
that which had led to such learning! Many a hard struggle must have 
been battled through before such sad practical experience of the world’s 
warfare could be got into that pretty little curly head. 

Lilla always dressed with an appearance of fashion. If a new style 
of bonnet came in, I sometimes found her at night working away at 
her own old bonnet, and next day it was converted into a very deceptive 
imitation of the reigning mode. She reconstructed her dresses as often 
as the British Board of Admiralty reconstruct their war-ships. When 
crinoline came in, she was in the front of the fashion, with petticoats 
wide enough for a duchess. She was always doing some mending work 
to stockings and slippers. She was absolutely without hypocrisy or de- 
ceit of any kind; even the pardonable feminine deception which keeps 
ready to hand a piece of crochet-work or bead-ornamentation to be pro- 
duced the moment a tap at the door announces a visitor, while the real 
piece of work, the pair of stays or flannel petticoat in process of repair, 
is hastily thrust under the sofa-cushion. Whatever Lilla Lyndon was 
doing when you came in, that she kept on doing as unconcernedly as 
before. You found her darning a stocking, perhaps, and she continued 
the work—sometimes, it may be, calling your special attention to the 
frayed and tattered condition of the article. You found her in curl- 
papers, and she volunteered the admission that she was too lazy to take 
them out when getting up that morning, or that she wanted her hair 
to be in particularly good curl that evening—perhaps because her uncle 
was going to take her somewhere. She was ashamed of nothing that 
she did. Let me do prompt justice to a clever and pretty girl, and say, 
to prevent my readers from misjudging her, that she never did any- 
thing to be ashamed of, except talk-over creditors, and go in debt when 
she had no prospect of paying. She was honest in every way except as 
regarded creditors; and you could as easily have convinced a cat that it 
is dishonourable to steal cream as induced Lilla Lyndon at this period 
of her life to believe that the laws of morality have anything to do 
with the relations between debtor and creditor. 

Lilla’s uncle was for some time a mysterious and mythical person- 
age to me. The very first day I became acquainted with mother and 
daughter I heard of the uncle, who was a member of Parliament, and 
had an estate in Leicestershire, and who would not do much for them 
now, but they hoped would do something some day for Lilla. They 
did not boast of him by any means in the manner of ordinary poor 
people dragging-in a story of a rich relation, but simply referred to 
him as their one sole possible resource and holdfast in utter emerg- 
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encies. Gradually I came to hear of the various arts and expedients 
by which Lilla contrived from time to time to coax or wring a few 
pounds out of him. Mrs. Lyndon never ventured to go near him. 
There was a sort of treaty, I fancy, that she was never to intrude on 
him. I could gather from them that he could never forgive her for 
having been virtuous, and having thus rendered it necessary for his 
brother, when he fell in love with her, a poor girl, to marry her. He 
was now more angry with her than ever because she was poor and 
Jonely, old and shabby. No doubt many of her shifts and schemes 
and pressing appeals for money often made the relationship seem a 
very discreditable thing. The mother and daughter had not known 
him very long. Lilla’s childhood had been passed in Heaven knows 
what poverty and meanness, her mother never daring to apply to the 
wealthy and offended relative. Lilla herself told me, with some pride 
and much laughter, how she, being driven to utter desperation one day, 
determined upon hunting down her uncle, and how she found him out 
in his great house in Mayfair, and faced the powdered servants, and in- 
sisted upon seeing him; how she waited outside the hall-door for two 
mortal hours, very cold, very hangry, but resolute, and prepared for 
the encounter by being dressed in whatever finery she had got; how 
at last she saw him, and was rather gruffly received; how she began 
to cry, thinking that the proper way to soften a cruel uncle, but was 
soon undeceived by the cruel uncle telling her sternly that he hated 
crying women, whereupon she desisted from weeping, the more readily 
because she had not the least inclination to cry; and how at last she 
compelled him to admit the relationship, and came away with a per- 
mission to call again and a ten-pound note. This present she changed 
at the nearest shop, and treated herself forthwith to a pair of gloves, a 
new bonnet, a fowl to be brought home for dinner, and a hansom cab 
to her own door. 

Since then she had never lost sight of him. He must either have 
begun to accept her existence and her visits as a kind of dispensation 
not to be any longer resisted, or she must have really succeeded, with 
her pretty face, genteel figure, and coaxing ways, in making him fond 
of her. He was a widower, and had daughters of his own; but they 
would never see Lilla, who for her own part was only too happy to 
escape seeing them; and all her visits therefore were paid in the ab- 
sence of these inflexible ladies. Mr. Lyndon seemed to me, by Lilla’s 
own admission, to have done a good deal for her. He had obtained for 
her situations as governess in various families in London, in Chelten- 
ham, in Edinburgh, in Bath, in Scarborough; but she always quitted 
her place somewhat abruptly, and came back to her mother revelling 
and rejoicing in her freedom, which she celebrated by laying out part 
of the balance of her salary in a fowl, or oysters, or a lobster, or some- 
thing nice for supper. Terrible trouble had she each time to make 
her explanations and excuses to her uncle, and cozen him into for- 
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giving her. From various hints and stray words, I conjectured that 
she did not get on well with the ladies of any family; and I fancy 
she had the evil fate, either by intention or innocent inadvertence, to 
attract a good deal too much of the notice of the husbands, brothers, 
sons, friends, and male visitors generally, of the houses into which she 
was successively introduced. 

I often marvelled that, in a place like London, so quick and clever 
a girl as Lilla could find no way of converting her energy and ingenuity 
into money. But practical capacity of this kind she seemed not to 
have, or not to care about exerting. I began to find, too, that the 
counsels of her mother did not much tend to make her industrious to 
any purpose. 

“ My Lilly is a good girl,” poor Mrs. Lyndon would say to me; 
“a good girl, Mr. Banks, although I say it. She ought to be a lady; 
and perhaps she will be one day. IfI were dead and out of the way, 
I think, perhaps, they would make her a lady. She isn’t fit to lead 
this kind of life; she’s too delicate and too refined; anybody can see 
that. She can’t eat the kind of dinners I have to set before her some- 
times, poor child.” 

Lilla was immensely fond of the pastrycook’s shop, and had a taste 
for lobster-salad as finely developed as ever I saw. There was some- 
thing unspeakably touching in the manner and tone of the old woman 
when she spoke of this bouncing London lass, and the sincerity with 
which she evidently regarded her as too delicate and fragile for the 
coarse world around. 

“ She isn’t strong like me,” the emaciated old creature would say, 
the tears blinking in her sad and faded eyes. “I was a farmer's 
daughter, Mr. Banks, passing half my days in the fields and the open 
air, not like a poor peaky Londoner. I was a fine, stout, rosy girl at 
Lilly’s age ; and long before that I could cook and bake and brew, and 
put my hand to everything about the farm. Once we had a great 
harvest-home dinner, and I cooked a beautiful fawn for the day; and 
O, bless you, the praise I got for it! My father called me up to the 
table, and the farmers all drank my health, and told me I’d make such 
a splendid farmer’s wife. I was that proud, I can tell you; and I didn’t 
expect then to be living in London a poor old woman. But my poor 
Lilly was brought up in town, and I never had much to give her, dear 
child; and she can’t be expected to look strong and well as country 
girls do.” 

Mrs. Lyndon was not a widow. That piece of information had been 
volunteered to me by Lilla. Lilla told me her father had deserted 
them, and gone abroad somewhere, and had not since been heard of. 

Sometimes when I came home late at night I used to find my way 
down to the kitchen, where the embers of the fire were generally burn- 
ing, and where I could smoke a pipe with a clear conscience, having 
no curtains to fumigate and no one to render uncomfortable. One 
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night, as I was going down, I was surprised to see a light below. 
Thinking the gas had been left burning by mistake, I went down; and 
when just on-the last stair I saw that Mrs. Lyndon was still up. She 
was seated with her back to me, and leant over the table. Was she 
asleep? I stooped forward to see. No; she was awake, and bent over 
something which she was moving between her hands. Old stories of 
misers in the depth of lonely night counting their secret stores of gold, 
came whimsically enough to my mind. She had no gold, however; 
only a decayed old pack of blackened cards spread before her. I softly 
withdrew ; I had seen enough; I had fathomed all the poor, sad little 
mystery with one involuntary glance. I too was of Arcadia; I too 
had come up from the country, where superstitions are still a faith, and 
omens and divinations defy Hamlet’s philosophy. I knew at once that 
Mrs. Lyndon was trying some feeble, sad sibylline work. Poor old 
creature, with her early and childish country superstitions still clinging 
round her, she was sorting the cards, to discover in them some tidings 
of the husband who had deserted her—some hint as to the fortunes of 
the daughter whom she was breaking her heart to bring up as a lady. 

Late that night I heard a hansom cab drive up to the door. I was 
reading something in my own room, and I looked out of the window. 
Someone got out of the cab and handed Lilla to the door-step. She was 
in opera costume—wherever on earth she had got it—and she looked 
indeed very attractive, and apparently very joyous, as she tripped up the 
steps. It was an elderly gentleman who accompanied her. I could see 
his iron-gray hair and rather red face. Lilla opened the door with her 
latchkey, while he got into the cab and drove off. I could hear him 
giving directions to the cabman in a peculiarly strident voice. Lilla 
crept very softly downstairs, where I suppose her mother was still sit- 
ting up for her. 

Next morning I chanced to meet my young friend. 

“O, Mr. Banks,” she broke out, “‘ I have such a headache!” 

“You were dissipating last night,” I answered. ‘That is what 
comes of late hours.” 

“How do you know? Did you see me come in?” 

“Yes, that I did.” 

“Tam so glad! Did I look well ?” 

** Charming.” 

“Did I really? Yes; my uncle took me to the Opera, and gave me 
the dress and cloak to go in—was not that kind of him ?—and it was 
so delightful !” 

“The music? What opera was it?” 

“QO, Fidelio. But I didn’t care about the music; at least, I mean 
I didn’t care so much about it. I was so happy, and delighted with 
everything, and especially myself. I was a lady for a whole night! 
And we were in the stalls—I love the stalls! I never was there before 
—and we had supper afterwards! And we drove home in a hansom. 
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Now I have a headache; but I don’t mind, for it’s such a long time 
since I had a new dress; and I was so happy.” 

I could not help thinking of the poor old mother in the damp 
kitchen, spelling over her pack of cards. 

Indeed, I could never look at that poor old woman without won- 
dering for what unknown purpose she was ever sent upon earth, in 
what inscrutable way Heaven would compensate her in some world 
hereafter for her joyless drudgery here. Not merely was she not happy 
herself, but with the kindliest heart, the most unselfish nature in the 
world, she did not seem to have the power of making anyone else 
happy. What hopeless misfortune had crushed her into beggarly in- 
ertness so young, I did not know: but so long, at least, as Lilla’s 
memory seemed to go back, the lives of the pair had been one unin- 
termittent, humiliating, demoralising battle with poverty. Poverty and 
drudgery appeared to have crushed quite out of Mrs. Lyndon all the 
feeling of religion which everywhere but in London seems to cling to 
the old and the unfortunate. The butcher and baker left her no time 
to think of heaven. Her one thought was for her daughter: to get 
the pretty girl enough to eat, to cook tender chops for her, to have 
little dainties for her breakfast and her supper, to keep her in clothes, 
to guard her against consumption, to dream of her one day becoming 
a lady. 

As for the daughter, she was simply a kind-hearted, bright, clever 
little heathen, not surely incapable of conversion and training if any 
high-minded creature could but take her in hand. Just now no Fay- 
away, no naked girl of South-Sea islands, could be a more thorough 
pagan than my graceful and pretty friend Lilla Lyndon. 





THE COSTLINESS OF AGE 


Dip it ever strike you how wonderfully cheap youth is? It costs 
next to nothing. The poorest can afford to revel in its luxuries. Its 
crowning charm, that of beauty, for instance, offers itself as freely, as 
gratuitously, as wild honeysuckle. It seems a mere thing of the hedge- 
rows, to be admired, not valued. Its ingenuousness is delicious, and 
how cheap! Its wild, high spirits owe nothing to stimulants ; its 
capacity for enjoyment does not even cost the trouble of concealing 
that it is assumed. The appetite of youth is certainly large; but it 
does not discriminate, and so is easily satisfied. A luncheon of pip- 
pins contents it. Even the restlessness and desire of change common 
to the young entail nothing more serious than occasional fatigue, 
whereas the same symptoms would be ruinous in advanced life, when 
the specific is keeping one’s carriage. 

Remarkable, however, as the cheapness of youth is, it follows the 
rule of many other of the good things of life. Like pines, salmon, 
strawberries, and green-peas, it is cnly cheap when quite in season. 
Directly it gets a little “late,” up goes the price. If you will have 
asparagus with your Christmas beef, you must pay for it; and so it is 
found by experience that late youth is exceedingly costly. The later, 
of course the more extravagant in price. Unlike many of Nature’s 
beautiful products, youth is not easily preserved, and all artificial aids 
to its development and propagation are costly. It grows wild in per- 
fection, but does not lend itself kindly to stove and greenhouse treat- 
ment. With great care and much skill, careful nurture and ingenious 
arts and appliances, it may be kept a little beyond the usual period ; 
but it deteriorates, and, as I have said, the process of preservation 
entails a great outlay of money ; in fact, it isn’t worth the experiment. 
Fortunes have been spent in the firm conviction that it 7s; but all 
experience goes to the contrary. 

Still, as “one wouldn’t, sure, be ugly when one’s dead,” if one could 
help it, so all are reluctant to quit their hold on the attractions of 
early life; hence nearly everyone makes a snatch at some one of its 
fleeting charms, if only to keep as a souvenir. For instance, my Lady 
Crowsfoot was the county belle for two successive seasons, chiefly in 
respect of her gorgeous hair. It was jet: it is silver; but the charm 
of it, as she cannot forget, lay in its colour; and as this approximated 
to that of her Whitby bracelets rather than that of her gravy-spoons, 
is it so very, very weak if she takes a vivid interest in a certain well- 
known property of nitrate of silver? So with Lord Pastern’s beautiful 
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teeth, knocked down his throat in a club-riot years ago; well, you 
wouldn’t have a man going about with a mouth toothless as the Cave 
of Adullam? So, again, with my cousin Deborah, who as a girl won 
all hearts by her superb colour, imperfectly indicated by a bronze 
streak on the silhouette hanging over the mantelpiece, cut on Brighton 
Pier thirty years ago. That “ colour like a rose” is now like a rose in a 
book ; but there is carmine in Gilead, and—que voulez-vous ?—Deborah 
still blooms. In like manner each of us clings to the semblance 
or cherishes the figment of some youthful grace. Like Tassoni’s 
bucket, ‘‘it is’ not the true one ;’ but Modena gets along well enough 
with the sham relic, and one simulated charm contents us in place of 
a real defect or deficiency. Only it will cost money; ever so little 
must be paid for, and the outlay an entire old age of perennial youth 
would involve is something to shudder at ! 

These souvenirs of youth are an inevitable item in what constitutes 
the costliness of age. But there is assuredly no need of extras to 
swell the total: it is sure to be respectable enough. ‘‘ On the down- 
hill of life’—so one who knew that part of the road used to say—“ you 
pay double tolls.” There are your real and your artificial wants: the 
requirements of nature, and of the habits which have become a second 
nature. Philosophers assert that the real wants of man are few, and 
easily satisfied ; but this is true only of man in the abstract, or savage 
man, not of the man of society, and, emphatically, not of him who 
enjoys advanced life. His requirements are many and imperative. 
It is, for example, easy for your young poet—your Shelley at eighteen 
—to accept a handful of raisins and a penny-loaf as a meal; but your 
philosopher of sixty will be a party to no such tampering with his 
appetite. He must dine, and dine well; he has come to realise the 
poetry of feeding. A spoonful of Disque or clear turtle is to him as an 
extract from a choice author. A seasonable luxury awakens in him 
pleasurable sensations akin to those excited by a flash of wit or a 
humorous sally; and in the enjoyment ofa rare plat—the work of a 
master—he appreciates the generous impulses which sometimes moved 
the Roman to reward the inventor of a dish not only with his freedom 
but with the gift of a province. Our philosopher must have his wines 
also. The young may deluge their food with Bass or Allsopp; but 
after forty a man looks for his Nierstein, his Chambertin, his glass or 
two of old port, with a petit verre of Chartreuse or Maraschino to help 
digestion. These things, once luxuries, have become necessities ; once 
little regarded, they are now of the last importance. 

It is only in the nature of things that age should crave cherishing, 
and jealously guard its comforts: the weakening of the vital forces 
must be compensated for. Hence fastidiousness in all that concerns 
the table, gradually extending to other things; for fastidiousness is the 
foible of age. In the cultivated mind it shows itself in the choice of 
authors: Horace regains ascendency, and Addison supplants idacaulay 
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for elegance of style. It is after his prime that a man delights in 
“tall” copies of his favourites,—in Elzevirs in faultless bindings. 
Youth devours books; blunt type, coarse paper, tattered binding, all’s 
one; it is age that reads, that discriminates, that regards an author's 
manner as distinct from his matter, and grows curious in editions. So in 
the other sex, that indication of maturity, the passion for Dresden and 
old Chelsea, develops itself late. Girls are rarely given to the worship 
of tea-cups. Furniture has a feeble hold on their sympathies; even 
jewelry dazzles rather than enchants. Diamonds are among the com- 
pensations of age, just as point d’ Alengon may be regarded as an anodyne 
for departing charms. But, apart from the claims of taste and the 
demands of an ever-growing fastidiousness, the real necessities of life 
increase with its prolongation, and in proportion to its infirmities, 
which come thronging along, “terrible as an army with banners.” The 
statists tell us that after forty one’s liability to sickness increases at a 
prodigious rate. I am not sure what the rate is, but can assure you 
it has been ascertained to a nicety, fixed to an hour—not a single head- 
ache left out in the calculation! Now, it is both important and dis- 
tressing to know this: important, so that one may prepare in the vigour 
of life for an inevitable consequence of its decline; and distressing, in- 
asmuch as age itself is a sufficient calamity without attendant miseries. 
There are those, I know, who contest this, who demur to my position 
that “youth 7s life,” contending that Nature mercifully smoothes the 
path to the feet of the weary. But I have on my side the certainty 
that age is the season of ailments, and the frequent failure of health 
is alone sufficient to “‘make calamity,” and even more than calamity, 
“of so long life.” At all events, it adds hugely to the costliness of 
age; for if sickness were a luxury instead of a misfortune, it could not 
be more expensive. 

Regarded from any point of view, there is no greater fallacy than 
that often practically acted upon, touching the smallness of the means 
necessary to furnish the comforts of life in its decline. Even where 
no attempt is made to prolong the attractions or revive the follies of 
youth, advancing years do not lend themselves readily to reduced ex- 
penditure. It is impossible to ride where one used to walk, to depend 
on others for services once so readily rendered ourselves, to supply 
artificial as well as natural wants, to gratify confirmed tastes, and 
entertain novel requirements, without drawing the purse-strings widely. 
Shakespeare, always right, has indicated this for us. “Crabbed age 
and youth cannot live together,” he says, and assigns many reasons 
for the assertion. They are all summed up in one: they could never 
equalise the housekeeping expenses. 

WILLIAM SAWYER. 





THE OMEN 


Rbymed Elegiacs 


“Tt was the usual way in which the friends of those who had gone on dangerous 
voyages offered up vows for their safe return. If the lamp sunk immediately, the 
omen was disastrous; but if it went shining down the stream, and continued to 
burn until entirely out of sight, the return of the beloved object was considered as 
certain.”—Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 


SILENT I sit by the river when fadeth the shaft of the sunlight, 
Watching the wavelets that dance down with the song of the stream; 

Little I reck of the ripples, as trembling I gaze upon one light, 
Presage of hope and of love, gain’d from its tremulous gleam. 


Say, O River, that rolls by multitudinous cities ; 
Say, O sacred Stream, sweeping to surge of the sea ; 

Is there a God keeps watch? while Crishna the Beautiful pities 
Love that is lorn like mine; what is the omen for me? 


Shine, little lamp on the Ganges, gladden my eyes with the far light ; 
Shine till the gloaming hides glimmering sheen from my view: 
Many a comrade is thine; for the stream, like the sea of the starlight, 

Sweeps to the haven of love tidings he knows to be true. 


Wind of the night, breathe low, lest the lamp, my messenger, perish ; 
Ah, how the hopes I know flicker and fall with the flame! 

Little avails my love, and the dreams of joy that I cherish, 
If that faint spark dies e’en as I murmur his name. 


Why did I leave my fate to the dark and merciless river? 
Why did I trust my hopes thus to the trick of the tide? 

Yet may my prayers be heard, and a favouring breeze may deliver 
Safe to his home my love, back to the blush of his bride. 


Shine, O light of my life, till the skies give answering glimmer, 
Still with the broadening wave float to the ocean afar ; 

So shall my heart have rest, as the spark, grown fainter and dimmer, 
Dead in the distance at last, leaves me alone with the star. 


H. SAVILE CLARKE. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


I was settling some business once—say twenty years ago or the week 
before lass—with a lawyer; and, strange to tell, the affair was concluded 
to our mutual satisfaction. He was a highly-respectable solicitor, to be 
sure—a practitioner who made mazrriage-settlements for marchionesses, 
and effected mortgages sometimes for marquises; but it was not pre- 
cisely those circumstances which led to our being so well pleased with 
each other. Highly-respectable solicitors, I have found from long expe- 
rience, are apt to extract your molar teeth quite as mercilessly as petti- 
foggers; and if a culprit is to be flogged, it in no way diminishes his 
agony, I take it, if he be tied up to the halberds with thongs of Russia 
leather, and if the cat-o’-nine-tails have an ebony handle with a gold tip, 
and the drummer wear white-kid gloves, and be quite a gentleman. But 
the reason why the lawyer I speak of and I agreed so well was this: we 
had both of us money to receive. He had made-out a swingeing bill of 
costs against me—the sweetest thing tied up with green ferret you ever 
saw—in which, if I remember aright, I was charged six-and-eightpence 
for having once had a cold in my head in his presence, and another 
six-and-eightpence for having offered to poke the fire. But, on the 
other hand, I had a thumping legacy to draw; and I felt that I loved 
my lawyer almost like a brother—say a brother-in-law—when I handed 
him over a crisp bank-note for his charges, and received a letter to a 
stockbroker in Change-alley who was to sell my aunt Deborah’s stock 
out of the Three-per-cents. How very swiftly those Three-per-cents 
resolved themselves into nothing at all, to be sure ! 

He was one of the most respectable men you ever saw—a bland, 
benign old bachelor, always charmingly got-up, with the snowiest of 
white neckcloths and the neatest of plaited shirtfrills, and the bunchiest 
of seals at his fob. As I was taking my leave of him he favoured me 
with a benevolent smile— which would have been cheap at the two 
guineas he had charged me for “term-fee:” what is a term-fee ?—and 
a wink which had something of slyness in it. 

“ Now, Mr. Penn,” he remarked, “ you’re a gentleman who go about 
a good deal.” I replied that, to my misfortune, such was the case. 

“ Oyster-suppers, Greenwich and Richmond, Evans’s, broiled bones, 
and that sort of thing, eh ?” 

I was afraid that he was about to give me a lecture on morality, and 
hastened to assure him that I had sown all my wild-oats, and scarcely 
ever made merry in the “ halls of dazzling light’? he had named, 

VOL. VII. ) 
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*O, it isn’t that,” he went on, half off-handedly, half hesitatingly. 
“You see, Mr. Penn, I’m an old bachelor, and feel inclined for a 
little relaxation, after fagging all day over these musty papers. I 
thought you knew all about these theatrical people and opera-dancers, 
and so on; and I was going to say, that if you didn’t mind, and could 
give me an hour some evening, I should feel very much obliged if you 
would take me BEHIND THE SCENES.” 

I faithfully promised that 1 would gratify his whim, and take him 
behind the scenes at the very first opportunity ; but I am not ashamed 
to say that I never redeemed my pledge. Perhaps the opportunity he 
had mentioned never came. At all events, he has been dead many a 
year—rest his bones! I am glad that I never took him behind the 
scenes—not for the sake of his morals, with which I had nothing 
to do, but because I know that, had I managed to obtain admission for 
him to the coulisses of any theatre with which I was acquainted, he 
would have been thoroughly and most grievously disappointed. 

I could never, for the life of me, understand the strange mania 
which seems to possess 80 many members of the respectable classes to 
see what goes on behind the green-baize curtain of a theatre. There 
is little Papplewick, full private in the Tiddlywinks Rifles (101st Mid- 
dlesex Volunteers), who would give his ears to slip through the stage- 
door of the New Royalty and discover what Mr. Dewar’s nose is really 
made of, and whether Miss Martha Oliver ties the string of her apron 
in a bow or in a knot. There is tall Captain Longshanks of the House- 
hold Brigade, who, as a subscriber to the omnibus-box at the Opera, 
really has the entrée to the magic penetralia of the lyric stage. He 
lounges behind the scenes between the acts. He finds himself hustled 
and jostled about by a mob of carpenters and scene-shifters intent on 
“setting” the banqueting-hall for the next act. Perhaps he is fa- 
voured with a squeeze of the fingers and a “ How you do, Capitaine ?” 
from the ineffable Signor Ravioli, conductor of the orchestra, who is 
sitting in an arm-chair on the stage and delivering ex cathedra his 
opinions to a deferential group of singers round him as to how they 
have executed the pieces assigned to them in the section of the opera 
just completed. Perhaps he hears Madame Locusta, prima donna 
assoluta, squabbling with the stage-manager because the fetters which 
she is to wear in the dungeon-scene hurt her wrists, or Mademoiselle 
Follegambe, premiére danseuse, scolding her lady’s-maid, at the door 
of her dressing-room, because the left leg of her tights has exhibited 
symptoms of the defect in the warp known as a “Jacob’s ladder.” 
Perhaps he sees Burlibumbo the bass taking snuff, or old Mrs. Pye- 
grot (Signora Piedigrotta the contralto’s mamma) drinking something 
out of a bottle. Old Pyegrot is always drinking something out of 
a bottle. Her daughter was born at Camberwell; and her mother 
stands as near the wing as the authorities will permit her, and hastens 
to cover-up her darling child with an old plaid shawl directly the drop 
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falls. She dresses her for her part; she paints her; she brings her to, 
and accompanies her from, the theatre; she cooks her dinner and her 
supper; she makes her dresses; she is her servant and slave—though 
she boxes her ears sometimes—actuated in all this by the purest ma- 
ternal affection, and likewise, perchance, by discreet anxiety lest some 
of the Piedigrotta’s noble and gallant comrades should run away with 
her, and so reduce to a phantom the comfortable salary which Mrs. 
Pyegrot so punctually draws on her daughter’s behalf. This is pretty 
well all that Captain Longshanks sees behind the scenes. Is he much 
the better for it, I wonder ? Does it refine his musical taste, or enable 
him to learn the Italian language? Yet there would be a sad to-do 
in operatic circles if the members of the omnibus-box were deprived of 
their much-prized privilege. When the great “ Falderaltit and Fid- 
dledee row” —that is to say, the Coletti and Tamburini émewte—took 
place nearly thirty years since at her (late) Majesty’s Theatre, the 
scandal of the time ran, that the subscribers to the omnibus-box were 
eager to reach the stage to express viva voce to the management 
their opinions as to the momentous matter in hand. But “ Doldrum 
the manager”—. ¢. the late M. Laporte—mistrusted the Guards and 
the gifts they gave, and prudently ordered the door leading from the 
omnibus-box to the stage to be double-locked. The “swells” of that 
day—they were called “‘ dandies’’ then—were, with all their elegance and 
affectation of mien (the “ Tenth” didn’t dance, you know), a somewhat 
more insubordinate race than the existing vapid generation of “ swells,” 
who make their bets by commission, sometimes “go in” for decalco- 
manie and Berlin wool, and dine on a spoonful of Palestine soup, the 
wing of a partridge, and half a pint of Tod. In the days I speak of, the 
prowess of Petersham and Berkeley were yet remembered; Waterford 
and Waldegrave were in their glory; and the names of Chesterfield and 
D’Orsay were mighty at Crockford’s. Foremost among the hot-headed 
youth of the day was the Prince of Royal Line, now a respectable middle- - 
aged gentleman with a bald head, who so good-humouredly takes the 
part of the benevolent uncle when he goes about with the Prince of Wales, 
and takes the chair at so many public dinners, when he so cordially 
says the same thing twice over, and so cordially congratulates the public 
on the entire efficiency of the service over which he has the honour to 
preside—to preside. But in 1840 H.R.H.—now so favourably known 
as “the best drill” in the army, and.one of the best-natured gentlemen 
in England—was Prince George of Cambridge, a very wild young 
prince indeed ; and it is said—mind, I am only quoting scandal—tnhat, 
being in the omnibus-box on that eventful night in 1840, burning 
to give Doldrum the manager a piece of his mind, and finding the 
door of ingress locked, he did, then and there, and with the royal 
toes of his own royal boots, kick-in the lower panels of the portal. 
What the omnibus-boxers did when they got on to the stage neither 
history nor scandal nor deponent sayeth anything; but it is certain 
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that, for a considerable period following the Tamburini row, the door 
of communication between the Brahmins and the ballet-girls was not 
only locked, but bricked-up. When Mr. Lumley ascended the im- 
presarial throne, a treaty of peace de omnibus rebus was concluded ; and 
on only one subsequent occasion did the swells show themselves refrac- 
tory. That was when a great nobleman chose to have some trum- 
pery quarrel with St. Leon the dancer, husband of the adorable Cerito. 
This nobleman, being in the omnibus-box when St. Leon bounded 
on to the stage and began to spin round like a top, hissed him. Ab- 
stractedly I don’t wonder at the nobleman. I never see a male dancer 
on the public stage—Harlequin, of course, excepted, who has the de- 
cency to veil his face—without feeling a burning desire not only to 
hiss, but to throw something hard and hurtful at the befrilled, belaced, 
berouged, besilk-tighted creature. Practically the nobleman was 
wrong. The dancing-man resented the affront in very insolent fashion. 
He approached the omnibus-box, looked down among the aristocratic 
menagerie, singled out his enemy, and muttered, “ Cochon!” So much 
French his lordship happened to understand; and thereupon there was 
a furious row in the omnibus-box, of which, next day, the newspapers 
were full. How the matter ended I am uncertain. Perhaps his lord- 
ship went behind the scenes and kicked St. Leon. Perhaps the mime 
was bidden to ‘consider himself horsewhipped.” Very probably the 
ladies of the ballet interfered as pacificators, and the Brahmins and 
Balatronics all made-up their differences with a partie fine at the Star 
and Garter, his lordship in the chair. 

The best description of the penetralia of the Opera in England is 
that given by Albert Smith in the Adventures of Mr. Ledbury. I think 
it is Jack Johnson who contrives to obtain for that very mild decoction 
of the immortal Samuel Pickwick the entrée behind the scenes at her 
Majesty’s. He is only, however, privileged to witness a rehearsal. He 


- Saw as much as you or I would see to-morrow were Mr. Mapleson or 


Mr. Gye to “ pass us through” in Russell-street or in Bow-street. He finds 
himself in almost total darkness to begin with, and a complication of 
thorough draughts lays the foundation for future neuralgia and ear- 
ache. He has his toes trodden on. He is sworn at by scene-shifters for 
being in the way. He hears some invisible musicians in the orchestra 
play about twenty bars of a tune about seventy times over; and he may 
have listened to a lively personal altercation between a lady muffled-up 
to the eyes in shawls and wrappers—the prima donna assoluta indeed 
—and a seedy individual with a napless hat and a battered umbrella, 
who is being objurgated in broken English interspersed with scraps 
of French and Italian, for having made a mistake in transposing 
Madame Cattivaragazza’s part. That was about the sum-total of Mr. 
Ledbury’s experiences of “ Behind the Scenes at her Majesty’s.” ‘‘ But 
he should have gone. at night, and during the performance,” you may yet 
hopefully suggest. Well, I am afraid that he would not have profited 
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more than when he ventured into the precincts at high noon, when 
there was no light, but only darkness visible. A glare of gas would 
have dazed his eyes. Madame Cattivaragazza, in purple velvet, and 
with a tinsel tiara on her head, might have swept by him disdainfully, 
on her way to her dressing-room. He would have passed a good many 
young ladies with pink legs and short petticoats, who, had he addressed 
them, would have bidden him mind his own business. Some of them 
might have wondered, audibly, at his impudence; at the Opera they 
never say “imperence.” But he would have had no flirtations: that is 
certain. The ballet-girl never wastes her time, and she knows her 
lord from her Ledbury. The only acquaintance the total stranger be- 
hind the scenes is likely to make, apart from that of the scene-shitters— 
who, as I have hinted, curse him consistently—is that of a very. long- 
legged person with a dab of red paint on each cheek, moustaches of 
“rape hair,” a jerkin of scarlet serge, a helmet and hauberk—not of 
Milan steel, but of pasteboard covered with tinfoil—a pair of canvas 
boots daubed with yellow-ochre and supposed to represent Cordovan 
leather, and who smells very strongly of beer, and may possibly, if he 
be in a condescending mood, suggest to Mr. Ledbury the feasibility of 
presenting him with sixpence in order to procure some more. This 
gentleman is a supernumerary, abbreviated to “super,” who for the 
modest sum of from one to two shillings a night, will escort Gennaro 
to jail, or throw cod-fish about in the market-scene in Massaniello, 
or sit in judgment on Othello in the great case of the abduction 
of Desdemona, or swear that Switzerland shall be free in Guglielmo 
Teli, or zealously support the cause of the Protestant Reformation in 
Gli Ugonotti. Stay, 1 have forgotten his halbert—the super is nothing 
without his halbert; and his hands. Why is it that the hands of 
supers always look considerably larger than those huge fasces of fingers 
of a blood-red hue which you see suspended over the doors of glovers’ 
shops? Gilbert 4 Becket in the Yigaro days had a typical ‘ super,” 
whom he called Shegog, and to whose “unseemly bunch of fives” he 
was never tired of calling attention. Three good decades have passed 
since that accomplished wag edited the little satirical paper I speak 
of ; but the next time you occupy your stall at Covent Garden or Drury 
Lane, and take the trouble to turn your opera-glass towards the mem- 
bers of Pollio’s legions or the Duke of Ferrara’s body-guard, you will 
find that Shegog is still in the flesh, and that the “ super’s’” paws are 
bigger and more unsightly than ever. 

Across the Channel, I will admit, and especially in the fair land of 
France, there is a little more that is amusing if not instructive, sugges- 
tive if not edifying, to be witnessed behind the scenes. I was never 
in the coulisses of the Grand Opera at Paris but once: that was onthe 
night of the gala performance in 1855, when Queen Victoria occupied 
the state-box in company with Napoleon III. There were Cent Gardes 
in full uniform behind the scenes then ; chamberlains and aides-de-camp 
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in brilliant uniforms; diplomatists hung with plagues and cordons as 
though they were so many glorified dyers’ poles, and huissiers in solemn 
black knee-smalls and silk stockings, and with steel chains round their 
necks. But underlying all this exceptional pageantry I could see what 
the real life, the bent and scope, of the place were. The singers, male 
and female, kept themselves to themselves very much as operatic singers 
do all the world over. Money, their dinner, and the preservation of 
their voices are the principal, and indeed almost the only, things which 
occupy their thoughts. The ladies of the chorus, usually staid and 
middle-aged persons, who have seen much of the vanities of this world, 
and are “sick,” like Vinny Bourne’s jackdaw, “of having seen ’em”’ 
—matronly creatures who give lessons en ville, and perhaps have a 
daughter studying at the Conservatoire, who they hope some day will 
rival Lucca, or Neillson, or Patti—rigid moralists as a rule, who disdain 
to wear curtailed draperies, would contumeliously refuse to play a page’s 
part, and regard a coryphée as the Countess of Methuselah might look 
upon Skittles (when the countess was young she used to be called 
“Wicked Ninepins”),—these conscript mothers sat apart, doing knit- 
ting-work, or hemming pocket-handkerchiefs, or quietly gossiping among 
themselves: possibly about their poodle-dog Azor, or to-morrow’s pot au 
feu, or the prospects of Desirée or Aménaide, their daughters. But apart 
from these, and a legion of carpenters and scene-shifters (who at the 
Grand Opera are kept in a commendable state of military discipline), 
I saw a mob in white-and-pink, and a mob in black-and-white. Pink 
tights and white skirt meant Pet of the Ballet—old ballet-girl, wrinkled 
and rouged, as ugly as sin and as artful as iniquity; young ballet-girl, 
looking upon life as one large Vale of Cashmere shawls, with diamonds 
instead of flowers springing up everywhere; child ballet-girl —rais 
@opéra, as the poor fated innocents are termed at present, serving their 
apprenticeship under slaps and pinches, and stripes from the ballet- 
master’s switch, living upon fromage de Brie and eufs rouges, and pigs’ 
pettitoes from the charcutier’s, but looking forward to a halcyon time 
of suppers at the Café Anglais, and the protection of Prince Cowdridoff 
and Lord Boofle from England, and the Marquis de Cocodés, and Mon- 
sieur de Petit Crévé. This mob was followed by another, having the 
entrée to the foyer de la danse—a mob in evening-dress and white cra- 
vats, and with ribbons in their buttonholes: a mob of Cowdridoffs, 
Boofles, Cocodés, and Petit Crévés, in a word. Why they were ad- 
mitted, and why night after night they dawdled and yet dawdled in the 
Soyer de la danse, it is no business of mine to inquire. If you would know 
further, read Ernest Feydeau’s Début a [Opéra and Monsieur de St. 
Bertrand. We are amoral people, and such behind-scene life as that 
of which M. Feydeau discourses could not exist, and would not be 
tolerated, in this country. Ask the Marquis of Silenus, or Sir Leno 
Yahoo, or the Honourable Sporus Winkard, M.P., if it would. 
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THE évasion of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette with their children 
from the Tuileries on the night of the 20th of June 1791 is one of 
the most interesting episodes of the French Revolution ; it was the 
most desperate attempt of the ill-fated sovereigns to escape from the 
intolerable agonies of their position, from a life of restraint, anguish, 
and humiliation, in a palace which was become in fact a prison ; 
from a state of helpless isolation in the midst of a capital convulsed 
with daily paroxysms of political frenzy ; from the pitiless and jealous 
supervision and tyranny of fanatic theorists, and the ever-recurring 
menaces, insults, and atrocities of an infuriate populace. It was the 
most decided attempt of the unhappy King and Queen to regain an 
attitude of independence, in the face of a nation driven into the de- 
moniac stage by a burning thirst for revolutionary change. 

The true history of the incidents of this unfortunate journey is to 
be found, not in the mémoires of the leading designers or actors in this 
unsuccessful enterprise, who enter into recriminations, and endeavour 
to shift each from his own shoulders the responsibility of failure, but in 
documents recently republished, comprising the interrogatories of those 
accused before the national court of Orleans, according to the decree of 
the National Assembly, of being the fauteurs de la fuite de Varennes. 

There is evidence that the project of a flight had been entertained 
by the King and Queen as early as December 1790; but the royal 
family lived in such a state of espionage, that the departure of the whole 
of them at once would have been impossible unless measures had been 
taken inside the Tuileries to enable them to meet together without 
suspicion and detection. The palace bodyguard of gentlemen, the 
gardes du corps, had been greatly reduced, and the National Guard 
were appointed by the Assembly to do service in the chéteau in their 
stead. Six hundred watchful bayonets surrounded the chiteau. Some 
of these revolutionary soldiers slept before the door of the chamber of 
each member of the King’s family, so that it was impossible for any 
of them to come out from their rooms at night without passing across 
the bodies of the National Guard. To enable the captives to meet 
together without discovery secret doors and cunningly-contrived closets 
had been made. Two secret doors were found in the apartment of 
Madame Elizabeth the King’s sister, in whose devotion and gentle 
resignation the sovereigns had found such consolation in adversity, 
and whom they could not abandon in their flight: by either of these 
‘doors she could reach the apartment of the Queen. Another such door 
was found in the apartment of little Madame, the Dauphine. By means 
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of such arrangements the whole family could unite together, descend 
a retired staircase to the apartment of M. de Villequier, which had a 
door leading into the Cour des Princes ; and they proposed to escape 
from the chiteau just after their own hour of retiring to rest, when the 
Cour des Princes was full of carriages, drawn up there to take away the 
persons in waiting, and court officials who had been present at the coucher 
of the King and Queen, and were leaving the chiteau for the night. 

The arrangements for the flight of the royal family were, as is well 
known, devised between Count Fersen, a Swede, and the Marquis de 
Bouillé, Francois Claude Amour de Bouillé, lieutenant des armées du 
Roi, and commander-in-chief of the army on the Moselle and Meuse, 
placed on the frontier towards Luxembourg to observe the movements 
of the Austrian troops collected on the other side. He was an officer of 
considerable capacity, and showed signs of great energy on several occa- 
sions, more especially in suppressing the revolt ofthe garrison of Nanci. 
He had displayed some liberal sympathies in the early part of the Re- 
volution, but his commiseration at the distressed condition of the King 
and his family at the Tuileries made him enter at once eagerly into the 
scheme which Count Fersen had formed for the escape of the royal 
family to his army. He established a correspondence in cipher with 
the Swedish count; and the plan resolved upon was, that he should, 
under pretext of a threatened Austrian invasion, make various move- 
ments of his troops which should enable him to direct them converg- 
ently on Montmédi, where he proposed to form a camp for the pur- 
pose of receiving and protecting the King. Montmédi was considered 
the nearest point to Paris from the frontier at which such a camp could 
be formed without exciting suspicion ; but he proposed to occupy also 
in force Varennes, about eight hours from Montmédi, contemporane- 
ously with the King’s arrival, and to conduct the King from Varennes 
to Montmédi in person, while he should push along single small de- 
tachments of cavalry to the three nearest successive stages along the 
road to Paris—to Clermont, to Sainte-Menehould, and to Pont-de- 
Sommevelle—which should await the arrival ofthe royal fugitives in 
each town, and then close up behind their carriage, and ride with them 
to Varennes. 

The young Count Fersen, a colonel in the French service, and pro- 
' prietor of the regiment of Royal Suedois, well known in the brilliant 
days of Versailles as “/e beau Fersen,” had been, in the days of fétes 
and pastoral revelries of the little Trianon, a most noticeable favourite 
with Marie Antoinette. Scandal, then and since, has made much of 
his intimacy with Marie Antoinette. All that history can say, how- 
ever, is, Not proven. Nevertheless, the Swedish ambassador Creutz 
could not help believing, as he wrote to his master, that the Queen 
avoit du penchant for the young Swedish noble, with his fair, hand- 
some features and his martial gallant bearing. Creutz said, “he had 
seen too many proofs of it to admit of a doubt.” Looks had been 
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observed on the side of the Queen to which people gave but one inter- 
pretation. The rumour ofa mutual attachment was strong on both 
sides of the Channel, and in the volume above spoken of, published by 
the ex-registrar of the imperial court of Orleans, there are letters which 
were discovered in Count Fersen’s apartments, after his flight from 
Paris, written by some lady, herself an old love of Fersen’s, which 
leave no doubt that she believed the devotion of the Count to Marie 
Antoinette proceeded from no other cause but that of affection. What- 
ever may have been the nature of his attachment, Count Fersen was 
so modest and observant that he disarmed scandal to the utmost of 
his power; and his assiduity in the cause of Marie Antoinette may be 
fairly attributed to his chivalrous sympathy with the wrongs of the 
daughter of Maria Theresa, and his gratitude for the interest she had 
taken in his welfare, without alleging any deeper motive. From the 
letters of this unknown lady-correspondent in England we learn that 
Count Fersen portait un cwur brilant sous une écorce de glace. The 
designs of Count Fersen were well known to his king, Gustavus III., 
who was keeping court at Spa, entertaining the émigré nobility, while 
endeavouring to arrange a royalist crusade against the French Revolu- 
tion, and eagerly looking out for the news of the successful accomplish- 
ment of the royal escape. 

M. de Fersen was an intimate friend of a certain Baroness von 
Korff, a Russian lady of great style, then on a visit to Paris, and 
about to return to Russia. She was accompanied by Madame and 
Mademoiselle de Steglemer, her mother and sister, and all were fre- 
quent visitors to the Tuileries, where, no doubt, with Count Fersen, 
they often formed part of those small gatherings in the Queen’s apart- 
ments called by her enemies the comité auirichien. The Queen was to 
be provided with a passport of her husband the King, under the name 
of the Baroness Korff ; and as the state carriages could of course not 
be used for the flight, the Baroness undertook to order the carriage des- 
tined to carry off the royal family. The success of the plan naturally 
depended on the secrecy with which the preparations were made and 
with which they could be carried out. But nevertheless, such were 
the notions still existing of court state, that no one seems to have 
conceived that it was possible for Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette 
to travel like ordinary people, even to save their lives. The Baroness 
Korff consequently ordered a travelling-carriage of the sort then 
called a berline, of colossal proportions, and accommodated with every 
luxurious appliance. This famous berline was ordered as early as the 
23d of December 1790, by the Baroness herself; but she gave instruc- 
tions to the coachmaker that Count Fersen should be attended to in 
all he might direct about the manner of fitting-up the vehicle. The 
carriage was not, in spite of every injunction to make haste, ready till 
the 12th of March. 

The Baroness Korff went herself with her mother to see the car- 
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riage on that day. She found a huge vehicle, capable of holding six 
persons, fitted-up with every appliance, like a little house upon wheels 
and springs. There were coffers of walnut-wood, cushions covered with 
damask above and morocco underneath. Two immense cases of leather 
covered the imperial, which was fringed with silk. In the back of the 
carriage was contained a case capable of holding eight bottles ; and 
under the coachman’s seat was a boot capacious enough to hold any 
article which the accidents of a journey might render necessary. The 
Baroness demanded the bill for the carriage. It was sent in on the 
20th of March, and amounted to 5,944 livres, a very large sum for the 
time. But nevertheless, notwithstanding the anxiety of the Baroness 
to have the charge, she only paid 2,600 francs on account, and the 
royal family and M. de Fersen departed without paying the entire 
amount; for M. de Fersen’s whole expenditure on behalf of the royal 
family came to something enormous. 

The Count Fersen bought, besides this, another travelling-carriage, 
a cabriolet, for the women-in-waiting, Madame Brunier and Madame 
Neuville, who were to accompany the royal family, and engaged a 
postillion for them and three horses ; and he hired likewise a shabby 
hackney-carriage to receive the King and Queen on their immediate 
exit from the Tuileries. To avoid the suspicion which the big berline 
would excite in the neighbourhood of the Tuileries, this simple hack- 
ney-coach was to receive the royal family in the Place du Carrousel, 
from whence Count Fersen engaged to drive them himself to the place 
where the berline should be stationed in readiness outside the barrier. 

The whole travelling-party was thus to be the King, the Queen, 
Madame Elizabeth, the little Dauphin and his sister, and their gover- 
ness Madame de Tourzel, in the berline, and the two waiting-women 
in the cabriolet. The King also had provided for the journey by 
engaging three of his gentlemen bodyguards—his gardes du corps— 
Messieurs de Maldent, Moustier, and de Valery, men known to be of 
great devotion and courage—to provide themselves with liveries as 
travelling servants. Their liveries were to be all alike, of yellow and 
blue, with riding-boots. One of the disguised gardes du corps was to 
ride on in front to order the relays, while the other two were to sit 
on the coach-box. It does not appear that these gardes du corps were 
taken beforehand into confidence. They only knew that some sudden 
service was to be demanded of them, and they were prepared to render 
it at any hour; they acquitted themselves most honourably through- 
out the whole enterprise, and even after accusation gallantly declared— 
differently from others of the accused—that they were ready to sacri- 
fice their lives to the King at any moment, and made no attempt at 
giving any other pretext for their conduct than loyalty. 

The Baroness Korff had obtained, by application to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, two passports—one for a party, consisting of herself, 
two children, a femme de chambre and valet, and three servants: this 
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was for the royal family. Under a pretext that she had burnt a first 
passport by mistake, she got two other passports delivered for her 
mother and sister; one of which she made use of herself in her own 
journey home, and the other was for the women-in-waiting in the 
cabriolet. 

The travelling-dresses of the royal family were prepared in secret, 
and not by the ordinary court makers. The King had made for him a 
round hat and a plain brown coat and waistcoat. The Queen wore 
during the journey a plain gray-silk dress, with a black mantle and 
black bonnet. Madame Royale wore a dress of such simple cotton-stuff, 
that the dressmaker who made it was told it was for a present the Queen 
was going to make to a little girl of the same size as her daughter. 
The little Dauphin was only made to omit the cordon bleu which he 
usually wore. 

On the day of the 20th of June not the slightest alteration was 
made in the interior service and family arrangements of the Tuileries 
as to the order of repasts, the hours of promenade, and the time and 
manner of retiring to rest. The Dauphin went to take his walk in the 
gardens at half-past ten in the morning ; at eleven, the Queen and her 
suite went to mass ; after service, she’ gave instructions for her usual 
drive with her children in the evening. The family dined at half-past 
one. The Queen went for her drive with her children at five, and re- 
turned at seven. She then asked for her coiffewr, made her toilette, and 
went to her salon, where she found Monsieur, afterwards Louis XVIILI., 
the brother of the King, who likewise was planning a contemporane- 
ous flight, which was executed safely from the palace of the Luxem- 
bourg that very night; and he remained with the Queen till supper- 
time at nine o’clock. 

Monsieur departed; and the whole family, including Madame Eliza- 
beth, went to supper, which lasted till a quarter to eleven, when each 
of the family retired to their different apartments. All of them went to 
bed as usual, assisted by their attendants; and the secret was so well 
kept in the Tuileries, that the attendants, whose duty it was in the morn- 
ing to assist at the /ever of each member of the family, went as usual 
to perform their service, and found every bed without an occupant. 

Count Fersen, on his side, had a busy day. At half-past seven in 
the morning he went to the coachmaker to get the carriage which was 
to take Mesdames Brunier and Neuville. The whole day the Count 
was coming and going, collecting all the requisites for the journey— 
plate, dressing-cases, parcels of several kinds—and placing his various 
acquisitions in the berline, which had been lodged in the Rue de Clichy, 
in the hotel of a certain M. Crawford. In the course of one of his 
journeys, he ordered his coachman to draw-up at the Pont Royal; he 
got down and went into the garden of the Tuileries, and did not come 
out again till three-quarters of an hour afterwards, at four o’clock, and 
then, no doubt, he had an interview with the Queen or the King. 
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Count Fersen had finished all these arrangements by three-quarters 
past eight ; but he did not return to his own apartments till ten o’clock. 
He was accompanied by three persons; he found the horses and pos- 
tillion waiting for him which he had ordered for the carriage of Mes- 
dames Brunier and Neuville. He immediately ordered the horses to 
be put-to, and the carriage to be taken to the quay, to a place appointed 
by him ; and the three persons who came with Count Fersen went off 
with this carriage. 

The Count then entered his own stables, where he had told his 
coachman to have four horses of his own ready to start for Valen- 
ciennes. He was now accompanied by two other men in livery, who 
were two of the three gardes du corps chosen by the King. The coach- 
man of the Count was placed under the direction of these two gardes 
du corps, who proceeded first to the stables of a horse-dealer, where they 
took up an English horse purchased by the Count, which one of the 
gardes du corps in disguise—he who was to be courier on the road— 
mounted ; and the three men with their five horses went to the Rue 
de Clichy, where the travelling-carriage was waiting. The four horses 
were harnessed to the carriage, and the carriage was taken to the bar- 
rier of the Faubourg Saint-Martin, there to wait for the royal family. 
Count Fersen meanwhile conducted the hackney-coach which he had 
hired alone to the Tuileries. 

As soon as their attendants had retired, the King, the Queen, and 
Madame Elizabeth arose from their beds, and got ready for the journey. 
They must have been expeditious in their movements, for the King was 
seen in his bed at a quarter-past eleven o'clock, and at half-past the 
whole party were collected, and immediately left the Tuileries. The 
three royal personages arrived separately at the carriage, where M. de 
Fersen was waiting. The third of the garde du corps, M. de Maldent, 
in his yellow-and-blue livery and cocked-hat, accompanied the King. 
Some person, whose name has never been revealed, and who played an 
active part in the Tuileries in getting the family away, took the Dau- 
phin by the hand; Madame de Tourzel took the Dauphing; and these 
four passed out by a door leading into the court called the Cour des 
Princes, where the hackney-carriage was waiting, driven by Count 
Fersen ; and as soon as the governess and the two children were inside, 
Count Fersen drove them off to the Place du Carrousel, to the corner 
of the Rue de |’Echelle, where the King and the Queen and Madame 
Elizabeth arrived separately, and took their places in the vehicle. 
Madame Elizabeth arrived first, then the King, then the Queen. All 
three had narrow escapes of recognition. Madame Elizabeth thought 
a sentinel had discovered her. The buckle of the King’s shoe came 
undone before another sentinel, and he had to stoop down to fasten it. 
The Queen came out under the escort of a garde du corps, passed close 
by M. de Lafayette in his carriage ; and as neither she or the garde du 
corps knew the way about Paris, turned to the right instead of the left 
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—for in the Place du Carrousel at this time there were streets and 
houses—got out of the Louvre, crossed the Seine by the Pont Royal, 
and got into the Rue du Bac, where they were obliged to ask the way. 
She thus kept her fellow-fugitives waiting nearly an hour in fearful 
anxiety. What a night’s wandering for a Queen of France! 

Some other unknown person conducted Mesdames Neuville and 
Brunier to their carriage on the quay, where, according to orders, they 
started for Claye, beyond Bondy, one of the first stages on the road 
they were going to follow. 

Count Fersen, as coachman, drove the royal party first down the 
Rue Saint-Honoré to avoid detection, and then swept round the outside 
Boulevards to the Barriére Saint-Martin, where the berline had already 
been waiting for them two hours. 

The coachman of Count Fersen, named Balthazar Sapel, was not in 
the secret ; when he arrived at the barrier, thinking the gardes du corps 
were really servants, he said to them, Que/ls sont vos maitres, camarades? 
Ils paraissent bien riches. 'To which one of the two replied, somewhat 
taken aback, Camarade, on vous Tapprendra. Balthazar tried to engage 
his companions in conversation on other subjects, but in vain; and 
after waiting a quarter of an hour, one of the disguised gardes du 
corps, he who was on horseback, started off, saying he would go to 
Bondy. The day was faintly dawning when M. de Fersen dashed up 
into the hackney-carriage, placed it side by side, door to door, with the 
berline, and got down and handed-out the six people inside, and placed 
them in the berline. The Count having shut the royal party into their 
carriage, left the old hackney-coach standing in the road, jumped on 
the box of the berline, and placed himself by the side of the garde du 
corps, M. de Moustier, already there, while M. Maldent took his place 
behind the carriage. As soon as he had taken his place, Count 
Fersen cried to Balthazar Sapel, Adlons! hardi! menez vite! and as 
they went on he slashed the whip which he held in his hand from 
time to time, crying out, Allez, Balthazar! vos chevaux ne sont pas 
bien en haleine; allez meilleur train! and the coachman, reflecting that 
the horses were Count Fersen’s own, spared neither whip nor spur, and 
reached Bondy in half-an-hour. At Bondy, the first stage on the road, 
a relay of six horses had already been prepared by-M. de Valery; and 
here Count Fersen descended from the box-seat of the royal car- 
riage, approached the door, and said in a loud voice to those inside, 
Adieu, Madame Korff. He then mounted the English horse left be- 
hind by M. de Valery, who took another and rode away, giving orders 
to his coachman to join him at Valenciennes. The carriage occupied 
by Mesdames Brunier and Neuville was already at Claye. They 
had asked for three fresh horses, and as the postillions were putting 
them to, said, “‘ Take your time; we are waiting for another carriage.” 
The berline arrived in about an hour after them, when they said to 
M. de Valery, who rode in front, Vous avez bien tardé; voila cing quarts 
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@heure que nous vous altendons. At Claye the royal family also changed 
horses. The postillions were astonished at the generosity of the tra- 
vellers, and said, Quw’est-ce que c'est que le seignewr que paie si bien? on 
a donné quatre livres diz sous de plus pour boire. It was M. de Valery, 
however, who paid, putting his arm inside the royal carriage, and 
drawing money from a large bag of coin placed there by Count Fersen. 

M. Maldent, from this point, took a horse also, and rode as courier ; 
and the two outriders, in their yellow. and-blue livery, rode through the 
night in front of the two carriages, of which that of the women-in-wait- 
ing took the lead, saying they would order the horses. 

The whole party were in good spirits ; it seemed success was certain. 
They said, “If we were to have been stopped, we should have been so 
already.” 

But the danger of discovery increased as the fugitives proceeded, 
and the very measures taken by M. de Bouillé were sufficient to fill the 
districts then nearest to his journey’s end with that spirit of intense 
excitement which is the natural atmosphere of suspicion. The report 
that the Austrians on the frontier menaced an invasion, and the coming 
and going of detachments of troops along the road with the ostensible 
purpose of being employed in checking invasion, had set the whole of 
the National Guards of the various towns and villages at the further 
end of the route in a state of watchfulness and activity ; the passion- 
ate patriotism which animated all classes, and their distrust of the aristo- 
cratic chiefs of the army, combined to make an outbreak of violence 
possible in any town against officers and travellers who might arouse 
the suspicion of the friends of the constitution. During the night of 
the 20th and the greater part of the day of the 21st, the royal fugitives, 
however, passed on quietly and unobserved, and it was only after nine- 
teen hours’ journey, on their arrival at Sainte-Menehould, that the safety 
of their flight was first seriously imperilled. Nevertheless the King 
had been on the road guilty of the greatest imprudence; both King 
and Queen got down regularly at every ascent on the road, and walked 
up the hills. No attempt was made to hurry the relays or order them 
beforehand. And the King, whose features, from his profile on the 
coinage, were known more or less to every one of his subjects, showed 
himself frequently at the carriage-windows in changing horses. He 
got out on one occasion on the road, and was recognised by a voiturier, 
one Claude Topez, passing by, who had seen him often at Versailles, 
and who immediately looked into the berline, and recognised also, he 
said, sa femme et ses enfants. The voiturier cried out to the garde du 
corps following the carriage as courier, C’est le Roi. The garde du 
corps denied that it was; but the vwoiturier said cest bien lui. The 
King on another occasion got down from the carriage as they were 
changing horses, moved into a crowd of peasants in front of the post- 
house, talked to them about the harvest, and remained some time out 
of the carriage. 
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There is no proof that, after the dashing Count Fersen had ceased 
to crack his whip and urge the postillions onwards, any attempt was 
made to keep their pace up to the usual rate of travel; so a great 
deal of time was lost at each stage in changing horses. The weather 
was fine and the roads in good condition, and we may imagine that 
the tardy, phlegmatic disposition of Louis must have operated on the 
whole arrangement en roule, for they arrived at Pont-de-Sommevelle, 
a small place just beyond Chalons-sur-Marne, about six o’clock on the 
evening of the 21st, when they ought to have been there at two, so 
that they were four hours behind time. 

Had they arrived in due time, or anything approaching it, at Pont- 
de-Sommevelle, the escape of the royal party would almost certainly 
have been secured ; for the events which happened at Pont-de-Somme- 
velle repeated themselves at Sainte-Menehould, Clermont, and at Va- 
rennes, the next places in order on the road, from precisely the same 
causes—the tardiness of the royal fugitives, and the suspicions excited 
by bodies of cavalry waiting about without sufficient motive. 

On the whole, it may be doubted whether it would not have been 
more prudent to have concerted the arrangements for the flight of the 
King without any intervention of troops at all. If there were any 
probability of a conflict with the people, the events of the French Re- 
volution had shown not only that the officers could not depend upon 
their men, but the officers themselves were some of them of faltering 
fidelity, and every single detachment placed to escort the King along 
the road sided with the people as soon as their officers and the muni- 
cipal authorities began to dispute. 

In addition, moreover, to the emotion caused by the threatened 
invasion of the Austrians, there was another cause of disquiet in the 
rural districts. The peasants were everywhere in dispute with the 
proprietors of the soil about their rents and other dues, which the 
cunning peasant-farmers had imagined were to be abolished also with 
the feudal usages to which the Revolution had put an end, and the 
local authorities themselves had threatened to call in the aid of mili- 
tary force, if the peasants resisted the due execution of the law. The 
excitement on these grounds was great about Pont-de-Sommevelle, 
where a detachment of forty hussars, sent there by the Marquis de 
Bouillé, increased the agitation. 

This detachment was commanded by M. de Choiseul Stainville. He 
had been taken early in the course of the arrangements into the con- 
fidence of M. de Bouillé, and his hussars formed the extreme detach- 
ment of troops pushed along the road to meet the royal family, and con- 
sequently Pont-de-Sommevelle was one of the most important posts on 
the route. Had all gone well here, and success crowned the first re- 
ception of the King by De Bouillé’s troops ; so great is the virtue of 
a first success, there would have been every probability of the other 
detachments on the road being gathered up one after the other, 
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and of the safe journey of the King with a sufficient escort to Mont- 
médi. 

The apparent orders of M. de Choiseul Stainville,—orders which he 
was to show to the municipality,—were, to wait at Pont-de-Sommevelle 
for a money-wagon containing supplies for the camp at Montmédi, 
and to escort it to Montmédi. But the story of the money-wagon 
was received by the peasantry, who collected in crowds at Pont-de- 
Sommevelle, with jeers and incredulity; the detachment of dragoons 
was intended, they suspected, to act against themselves. A rumour, 
moreover, according to M. de Choiseul Stainville, of the flight of the 
Queen began to be circulated among them, and they said, Les hussards 
sont bien fins; mais nous le sommes plus qu’euz. 

The hussars were on horseback at midday; for M. de Choiseul 
Stainville expected the royal carriage at two o’clock. Four hours passed 
by; forty hussars thus waiting in readiness in a village town, with 
officers coming and going in an impatient mood, with one of them 
constantly on the watch on a height which overlooked the road to 
Paris, must necessarily at any time have excited attention; but in the 
present suspicious state of the peasantry, this attitude of a body of 
cavalry among them for four hours, on a dubious mission, caused a 
crowd to collect, which was increased by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring villages; they gathered round the little group of hussars, pro- 
voked them with insulting jokes and speeches, a running fire of savage 
pleasantry was kept about them, and insult and violence were on the 
point of being displayed. M. de Choiseul Stainville was necessarily in 
a very anxious state ; he had no orders to remain with his troop at Pont- 
de-Sommevelle; his orders were to ride behind the royal carriage to Va- 
rennes; he began naturally to imagine that the royal party had been 
intercepted in their flight; and moreover, he reflected that in case the 
carriage did arrive, in the present irritated state of the peasantry it 
would be impossible for him to secure its safe passage with the few 
men under his command; so that, at four o’clock, he decided to retire 
upon Varennes, not by the main road, but by a side route across the 
country. M. de Bouillé threw great part of the blame of the failure 
of his scheme on M. de Choiseul Stainville, and said subsequently, he 
ought to be tried by court-martial; but it seems without reason, for 
the peasantry dispersed immediately after the retreat of the hussars ; 
and in about an hour after their departure the royal carriage passed 
safely through Pont-de-Sommevelle without exciting attention. M. de 
Choiseul Stainville, moreover, acted prudently in not returning to 
Varennes by the main road, in order not further to arouse the suspi- 
cions of the inhabitants of the villages and towns between Pont-de- 
Sommevelle and Varennes, which was about four hours distant by post- 
horses. 

But the next town, Sainte-Menehould, was destined to be the fatal 
point of discovery for the King. The Marquis d’Andoins, who was also 
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in the secret, was here waiting for the King, with another party of forty 
dragoons. The King and Queen ought to have arrived at Sainte-Mene- 
hould at three; but seven o’clock passed by, and no carriage was in 
sight. ‘The hussars of M. de Choiseul Stainville had slept at Sainte- 
Menehould the night before, and departed for Pont-de-Sommevelle at 
seven in the morning, when two hours afterwards the troop of M. d’An- 
doins entered Sainte-Menchould to replace them. Everywhere and by 
each detachment the same story of the expected money-wagon was 
repeated to allay suspicion. But M. de Choiseul Stainville and his hus- 
sars having already aroused the fears of the populace, these were in- 
creased by the arrival of M. d’Andoins ; and the conduct of M. d’An- 
doins during the day was not of a nature to quiet their apprehensions. 
This officer, after waiting till seven o’clock, showed signs of extreme 
agitation and indecision. He rode up and down the avenues of the 
town leading to Paris, questioning all the couriers who passed him ; 
and he too, having received the same orders as M. de Choiseul, was 
about to retire upon Varennes, when the cabriolet, followed by the pon- 
derous berline and its six horses, galloped into the town and changed 
horses. The streets were full of the Garde Nationale in arms; however, 
the carriage just got away as the truth was publicly suspected, and 
people cried out that the carriage contained the King. They accused 
M. d’Andoins of having come to protect his passage. Groups of ex- 
cited men collected; drums beat to arms ; cries of “Stop them! stop 
them!” were heard. The confusion increased. M. d’Andoins was re- 
quired to go to the municipality to show his orders. The tocsin was 
rung ; crowds gathered ; cries of fury were heard ; M. d’Andoins was 
arrested with some of his officers and men; muskets were levelled at 
them, and they were ultimately conveyed to the town-prison amid the 
rage and imprecations of a wild multitude, and narrowly escaped mas- 
sacre. The King had, in fact, been recognised by young Drouet, the son 
of the postmaster, at the very time of changing horses. Drouet ran 
immediately to inform the municipal authorities ; but the fugitives 
managed to get away before active measures could be taken to stop 
them ; and the municipality gave orders that Drouet and a companion, 
Guillaume, should at once ride after the carriage, and endeavour 
to stop it. Drouet and Guillaume took horse immediately; but 
instead of following the carriage to Varennes, they determined to get 
before it by taking a short cut which avoided Clermont, a town on 
the road. 

The berline and the cabriolet ought to have been at Clermont at 
five o’clock in the evening; they did not arrive till half-past nine. 
Clermont had been occupied ever since the previous evening by M. de 
Damas and a troop of 150 dragoons. He was likewise in the secret, 
and his orders were the same as those of M. de Choiseul and M. d’An- 
doins,—to await the carriage, and then ride behind it to Varennes, where 
he would find his general, M. de Bouillé. His men were in the saddle 
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from five o’clock in the evening, and remained waiting till night came 
on; when M. de Damas, by an inexplicable neglect of his orders, or- 
dered his men to unsaddle their horses, and the retreat to be sounded; 
so that his dragoons retired to sleep in the different houses in which 
they were billeted. Nevertheless the carriage arrived at Clermont at 
half-past nine, and M. de Damas saw it pass; the truth flashed upon 
him; he exchanged a few words with the royal party, and then went 
and gave orders for his men to be aroused from their beds. His ser- 
geants and corporals went about from house to house, knocking-up 
their men, and giving orders to collect in the chief square of the town 
for immediate departure. 

The presence of the troops in Clermont had excited as much com- 
motion as at Sainte-Menehould and Pont-de-Sommevelle ; and this pro- 
ceeding of knocking-up one hundred and fifty men in the quiet night 
of a little country town naturally aroused the whole place, and all the 
inhabitants fell into a state of alarm. The municipality went in depu- 
tation to M. de Damas, and asked to see his orders. They requested 
him not to leave Clermont with his dragoons. He replied, “he was 
master, and his troops should leave.” The maire summoned him to 
order his troops back to their beds. M. de Damas rushed out of his 
room, crying, A moi, dragons! The trumpets sounded and drums 
were beaten: the dragoons collected in array in the market-place. 
M. de Damas gave time to the maire to make the soldiers a speech, and 
then cried “ March!” Not asoldier moved. The municipality cried Vive 
la nation! the soldiers replied, Vive la nation! M.de Damas, seeing that 
military discipline was gone, set spurs to his horse and galloped clear 
out of the town to Varennes, followed by one officer and one dragoon. 

Meanwhile the carriage of the royal family continued to roll on- 
wards in the dark. They must have had some forebodings of the 
dangers around and before them, for some unknown person rode 
up to the window, and cried, Vows étes trahis. However, having 
passed safely through Clermont, they may have imagined that they 
would, in the obscurity of night, have got likewise unobserved through 
Varennes ; after which, even though Bouillé was not there already, 
as he should have been, their safety would have been certainly secured ; 
for the Marquis was at Stenay, which was nine leagues from Varennes, 
with a sufficient force to protect the fugitives from all further moles- 
tation; and at Dun, about half-way between Stenay and Varennes, was 
another detachment of one hundred dragoons. 

But here we have to notice the most unaccountable oversight or 
miscalculation of the Marquis de Bouillé, which was the veritable and 
fatal cause of the failure of the whole scheme of évasion. Varennes had, 
in the plan he had formed, been designed to be the capital point where 
he was to take in person the further conduct of the escape, and he in- 
tended to be present there on the arrival of the King and his family. 
He had already occupied Varennes with a considerable detachment of 
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cavalry; and the reasons he gave for this occupation had not excited 
much suspicion from the municipal authorities ; and he further designed 
to be present in the town with the regiment Royal Allemand, of whose 
fidelity he was assured. He had moreover made various clever arrange- 
ments for directing sundry other bodies of troops sideways upon Va- 
rennes. The whole day of the 20th he was in constant movement, 
galloping about from place to place in the neighbourhood of Stenay, 
overlooking the military preparations for the safety of the King, when 
the monarch should be once under his protection. The whole of the 
night of the 21st, while the royal family were approaching Varennes, 
he showed signs of incessant restless agitation, and up to two o’clock 
in the morning he went wandering about, watching the road towards 
Varennes. At two o’clock he returned to Stenay, and determined 
to go forthwith to Varennes. He gave orders for the regiment 
Royal Allemand to be in readiness at daybreak, meaning to start at 
three o’clock. But the colonel of the Royal Allemand, M. de Mandel, 
on whose conduct rests a good deal of suspicion, delayed with various 
pretexts the departure of the regiment till past five; and this delay of 
two hours threw the Marquis de Bouillé into a state of furious exas- 
peration. Had he been enabled to start at three, as he intended, the 
royal party would certainly have been saved. He would have ridden 
the nine leagues well in three hours, and arrived at Varennes at six 
o’clock in the morning, while the King was still there; and his force 
would have been sufficient to rescue him from his captors. 

But according to the calculations of all the officers along the road 
the royal carriage was more than four hours behind time. It ought to 
have reached Varennes by seven o’clock on the evening of the 21st, 
and M. de Bouillé did not make his arrangements to be present in per- 
son at Varennes until eleven hours after the King would in all .proba- 
bility have reached the town. 

This is the inexplicable error on the part of M. de Bouillé, who had 
shown such foresight and decision in all the rest of his arrangements ; 
for had the King executed his journey safely, he ought to have been 
not at Varennes, but at Montmédi, by six o’clock on the morning or 
the 22d. As it was, the huge berline, with the yellow-and- bine couriers 
and the cabriolet still in front, came rumbling into Varennes about a 
quarter to eleven at night, with all its inmates asleep. It proceeded 
through the main street, and reached what formerly had been the gate 
of the ancient part of the town, which was divided from the modern by 
a river and a bridge, of which the gate formed the portal. 

Tt was a time-worn gloomy remnant of the old days of feudalism, 
and had served as a place of toll for the feudal chief of the district, 
where he levied a tax on all commodities which passed through into the 
town; and under its gloomy archway the progress of the King was 
arrested: and thus, by one of those strange lessons which fate so often 
inflicts on the unwary, this dark witness and agent of old oppression 
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became the trap in which royalty was arrested, from whose portals every 
step the King of France took led him to the scaffold. 

The Sieurs Drouet and Guillaume had ridden hard across the woods 
by cross-roads, and arrived at Varennes just before the fugitives. Drouet 
galloped into the town, and went straight to the auberge of the Bras d’Or, 
and breathlessly informed Leblanc, the landlord, that two carriages were 
following, and that he suspected one of them contained the King. 

The landlord of the Bras d’Or, an enthusiastic officer of the National 
Guard, rushed to M. Sausse, the procureur, or town attorney-general, 
roused bim from his bed, and told him the news. The procureur hurried 
away to knock-up the municipality, and sent his children through the 
town crying “Fire! fire!” During this time Drouet and Guillaume, in 
a state of revolutionary frenzy, accompanied by one Riquier, seized a 
cart in the streets, dragged it down to the dark vaulted passage of the 
old gateway, placed it across the road, and upset it. The National 
Guard in arms, with fixed bayonets, arrived on all sides. The carriages 
approached slowly the fatal portal. The courier was in front, about ten 
or twelve paces ahead, when a body of men levelled their muskets at 
him, and told him to stop, or they would fire. Resistance was useless; , 
and after a slight parley, the courier got down and went and spoke to 
the King; then returned, saying the travellers were ready to answer 
all questions. Meanwhile the tocsin was rung on all the bells of the 
town, the drums beat to arms, cries were raised of “ Barricade the 
bridge!” and, amid the uproar, the procureur went to the berline and 
asked for passports. 

The King inquired on what authority he made the demand. M. 
Sausse said he was the procureur of the municipality; and raising a 
lantern with which he had provided himself, he saw in. the dim light 
a man, three women, and two children. He then turned the lantern 
full on the face of the King, who immediately gave up his passport. 
The procureur then invited the travellers to get down from the carriage, 
saying it was too late at that time of night to viser the passport; and 
after some opposition, the whole party got out of the carriage, and were 
conducted by M. Sausse to his own house, where they were shown to an 
upper back-room. 

If the unfortunate Louis XVI. had been a man of heroic nature 
and commanding energy, he might yet have extricated himself from 
Varennes ; but, alas, if this had been the case, he might have averted 
the greater part of the calamities of the French Revolution, and would 
never have found himself in this position. 

There is every reason to believe, from the first procés-verbal of the 
commune of Varennes, that the first impulse of M. Sausse was to allow 
the King to pass onwards on his journey. With respect to which point 
it is curious to observe, as a proof of the fluctuating state of popular 
feeling in those times, that there were drawn up by the municipality 
of Varennes two different procés-verbaux of these events, the second 
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a few days later than the former; and that the second is conceived in 
a sense infinitely more hostile to the King than the first. In the 
interval, the municipality had caught their cue from Paris and from 
the changed state of popular feeling around them, and its tone is 
pitched in a vehement patriotic key, very different from the sympa- 
thetic respect for royalty still recognisable in the first report. 

Thus the second procés-verbal endeavours to suppress all demon- 
strations of loyal weakness on the part of the actors of the melancholy 
scene of Varennes. Nevertheless it is clear from the first report that 
M. Sausse was willing, in the early part of the night, to allow the King 
to proceed. The royal family were lodged, as we have seen, in the 
upper room of the procureur; but the King had not yet declared him- 
self. M. Sausse went and sought for a M. Detez, a provincial judge 
who had passed part of his life at Paris and knew the royal family by 
sight, to come and see whether the persons arrested were really those 
they were supposed to be. M. Detez came and verified them ; and then 
the King, according to one report, finding further concealment useless, 
threw himself into the arms of M. Sausse, and cried, ‘Oui, je suis votre 
Roi; placé dans la capitale au milieu des poignards et des baionnettes, 
je viens chercher en province, au milieu de mes fidéles sujets, la liberté 
et la paix dont vous jouissez tous: je ne puis rester 4 Paris sans 
y mourir, ma famille et moi.’”’” He embraced, one after another, all 
those who were in the apartment. The spectators of this tragic scene 
of royal humiliation besought the King to return to Paris. This he 
refused to do, recapitulating in brief and broken utterances, in which 
he was joined by the Queen, the insults and perils to which he had 
been subjected in the capital. After this scene, the aide-de-camp of 
M. de Bouillé, M. de Goguelat, asked to have an interview with the 
King. He was admitted. Qui é/es vous? said the King. Je suis 
Goguelat.—Bon, quand partons nous? And according to the first re- 
port, orders for his departure were agreed upon and given by M. Sausse 
and M. de Goguelat. This could only mean his departure for Mont- 
médi, since the subsequent conduct of M. de Goguelat, as well as his 
orders from the Marquis de Bouillé, prove that it was not likely he 
would have asked to be introduced to the King to take him back to 
Paris. Evidently at this point M. Sausse had been won over, and he 
had consented to the interview between the King and the aide-de-camp 
with a view of sending him on towards Montmédi. But these good 
intentions of M. Sausse were rendered impossible of being put into exe- 
cution by the revolutionary state into which Varennes was thrown by 
Drouet and his companions, by the defection of the troops in the town, 
and by the arrival of an aide-de-camp from Lafayette and a national 
deputy, who, while the royal carriage had been easily rolling along the 
road, changing horses leisurely, and the King getting out and in, and 
talking to bystanders with all the easy air of a country gentleman 
going down to his seat, had been galloping hard behind him the whole 
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way, with orders from the Assemblée Nationale to bring him back to 
the capital. 

The flight of the royal family was not discovered at the Tuileries 
till about eight on the morning of the 20th. The chiteau was invaded 
by the people; the National Assembly had to be called together, and 
the decree passed for the return of the King. So that probably the aides- 
de-eamp of Lafayette, who were despatched in every direction after the 
fugitives, did not leave Paris till ten or twelve hours after the royal 
family; and yet those despatched on the Chdlons road arrived at 
Varennes in less than four hours after the King. The aide-de-camp 
of M. de Lafayette evidently took his journey less leisurely than the 
fugitive King. 

History exhibits few scenes of suspense and anguish more calcu- 
lated to excite sympathy than that in which these royal personages, 
imprisoned in the vulgar room of this provincial dignitary, now appear. 
The fate of the descendant of Saint Louis, of the daughter of the 
Ceesars, of the saintly and devoted Madame Elizabeth, was at the mercy 
of three or four commonplace burgesses of a country town. The great 
anxiety of Louis XVI. and the Queen was naturally to endeavour to 
protract their departure, and to give the Marquis de Bouillé time to 
come up to their deliverance with the Royal Allemand. The son of 
de Bouillé was in Varennes at the time of the arrival of the King, and 
immediately after the King’s arrest had galloped off in furious speed 
to Stenay, nearly riding over two gendarmes at the entrance of Va- 
rennes, to bring up his father and the Royal Allemand to the rescue. 
He would probably arrive at Stenay about three, and we know that the 
Royal Allemand was not ready to start till five through the default of 
its colonel. Had the Royal Allemand started at three, as was already 
the arrangement of M. de Bouillé, it would have arrived at Varennes 
at six, in time for the rescue. 

But this was one of those cases in which all chances turned against 
the distressed. Louis XVI. submitted to his destiny from first to last 
with the apathy of a doomed man; Madame Elizabeth to hers, with 
martyrlike devotion ; only the high spirit of Marie Antoinette never 
for a moment faltered, never knew resignation, but fought defiantly 
with the spirit of Revolution to the last. Hence the greater share 
of the anguish of this terrible night was hers; had she been the 
King, her independent and fearless spirit might have overawed those 
around them, and a gallant appeal to the troops and the citizens might 
have got rid of all opposition to their journey. But the haughty 
spirit of the daughter of Maria Theresa was obliged here, in the very 
interests of the King, to avoid playing anything like a prominent part. 
Was she not already suspected of having infected the King with her 
own antipathies to the Revolution? was she not styled [ Autrichienne? 
and would it not have degraded the King in the eyes of his subjects if 
his wife had here taken a prominent part? And no king in such trying 
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circumstances exhibited less of the commanding and imposing nature 
than Louis XVI.; of which no greater proof can be shown than that 
the phlegmatic monarch during such a night of humiliation ate the 
refreshments which were offered him with avidity, and slept afterwards 
tranquilly with his children by his side; he breakfasted, again, in the 
morning. Marie Antoinette and Madame Elizabeth were watchful the 
whole night. 

The only royalists in Varennes of whom any hope could be enter- 
tained were a troop of about one hundred hussars, already placed there 
by M. de Bouillé, under the command of M. de Goguelat; the detach- 
ment of forty hussars brought back from Pont-de-Sommevelle across 
the woods by M. de Choiseul Stainville; M. de Damas, and the officer 
and dragoon who had escaped from Clermont. M. de Goguelat’s hussars 
had been roused, and drawn up immediately after the King’s arrival in 
the town square, and if they had been called into action at once, would 
have been true to the King, for, according to M. Sausse’s own statement, 
when he first addressed them on behalf of the nation, they replied in an 
equivocal manner. M. de Goguelat, understanding the danger of in- 
action with unreliable troops, made a demonstration of violence; he 
swore sur sa téte that he would have the King, e¢ gwd allait tout sabrer 
et saccager. He drew his sabre and came into personal collision with 
the major of the National Guard, who fired a pistol-shot at him and 
wounded him in the shoulder, while his horse reared and fell with him. 
After this encounter his soldiers declared for the nation, and asked for 
an officer of the National Guard to command them. 

The town, during this abortive attempt to make use of the hussars, 
had reached the utmost confusion and excitement; cannons were being 
dragged about the streets by the citizens, barricades were being made, 
the drums continued to beat, the bells to ring alarm, the uproar was 
enormous; and in the midst of the emotion, after the hussars had gone 
over, the King and Queen, sharing likewise in the general excitement, 
showed themselves to the crowd at the window of M. de Sausse’s house, 
and cries were raised of Vive la nation! vive le Roi! vive Lauzun ! 
(Lanzun was the name of the regiment of which the soldiers at Va- 
rennes had gone over.) 

This was the great crisis of the night ; the King was again pressed 
to depart for Paris, but he still tried to delay, asking if he could not 
wait till eleven o'clock. 

Another troop of about one hundred dragoons presented themselves 
at the gates of the town, sent by Bouillé fi/s from Dun to Varennes; 
but the gates were barricaded, and they could not enter. 

This fresh apparition of soldiers caused another urgent entreaty to 
the King to spare the blood of his subjects, and return. Louis asked 
to consult alone with his family, and consented; horses were collected 
on all sides and put-to in triumph; the berline was brought forward 
and provided with refreshments, and the royal family took their seats 
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once more, but in an opposite direction to that in which they came, and 
under an escort of four thousand of the National Guard of Varennes. 

The berline, with its escort, had just emerged from the gate of 
Varennes leading to Paris when Bouillé fils rode up in fiery haste to 
the gate of the town on the other side, with a considerable detach- 
ment of troops. Finding the gate barricaded, he would not lose time in 
forcing the barricades, but dashed along the banks of the river Aire, 
which runs through the town, and tried its depth in every direction to 
seek for a ford. He could find none; and he had to endure with rage 
and desperation the sight of the royal cortége defiling along the Paris 
road, while he was bound to inaction by the pitiless river which flowed 
before him. 

His father, the Marquis de Bouillé, was about an hour behind him ; 
he continued coming up in hot speed at the head of the Royal Alle- 
mand, when he met the hundred hussars, who had been sent from 
Dun, returning from the gate at which they had been repulsed. They 
told him all was over, and that the King had left Varennes on his road 
to Paris. He turned back to his regiment with a dejected air, saying 
the King ordered them to retreat. Soon afterwards, M. de Bouillé, 
with some of his officers most implicated in the design, fled across the 
frontier. His grief and disappointment became transformed into a wild 
desire of vengeance for this new assault upon royalty, and for the 
failure of a plan of which the greatest share of blame must be attri- 
buted to himself. Why did he make his arrangements to be at Va- 
rennes only at six o’clock in the morning of the 22d, when he ought to 
have been there at least ten hours earlier ? 

But all would yet have succeeded well, had not fate put Drouet, son 
of the maitre de poste at Sainte-Menehould, at the door just as the royal 
carriage was passing. He was the real regicide of Louis XVI. This 
ruthless revolutionary fanatic happened, moreover, to have passed that 
day in a high state of exasperation. A traveller had ordered a horse 
from another post-house in the morning, when he ought, by all the 
rules of the road, to have come to him; and he was like a stung tiger 
raging for destructive work of some kind, when his eye lit on the face 
of the unfortunate Louis XVI. He became of course a popular hero, 
was elected, in consequence of his notoriety, a deputy in the Assemblée 
Nationale, where his most remarkable effort of oratory contained the 
words, Soyons brigands pour le bonheur du peuple! Soyons brigands! 
He voted the death of Louis XVI. sans phrase. Later he was taken 
prisoner by the Austrians, and imprisoned in Spielberg. He at- 
tempted to escape from his prison by his sheets, and broke his leg 
in falling outside the walls. He was considered important enough to 
be exchanged for Madame Royale and other royalists. After the resto- 
ration, however, his humour changed; he took another name to avoid 
notice, settled in a part of France where he was unknown, lived in soli- 
tude, and died remorseful and repentant. W. STIGAND. 
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THE change from this scene of existence to the next is usually heralded 
by suffering and pain, insomuch that dying has come to be regarded as 
the extremest of calamities. Usually the animated machine clogs, and 
in mid-career is disarranged, then struggles before coming to the pause 
which is death, long before the component parts of it are so far worn or 
altered as to be unfitted to the functions of vitality. Few of mankind 
can be said to die of old age pure and simple ; fewer still of non-human 
animals. Disease or violence or accident precipitate commonly the issue 
giving the last touch. For man disease is the normal rule of death, 
violence and accident the exception. For non-human animals the con- 
ditions are reversed; comparatively few die naturally. In fish, however, 
the chances in favour of natural death sink to the lowest level. They 
eat each other without compunction, heedless of consanguinity or species 
similarity. Violent death may well be called the natural death of fishes; 
and perhaps this way of going out of the world in their case has im- 
portant consequences in the economy of nature. If terrestrial animals 
were to die naturally and remain unburied, the atmosphere would soon 
become so contaminated that no living creature could long breathe it 
and live. Now it is known that putrefactive decomposition takes place 
in fresh water at least as readily as it does in air; and although the 
saline materials of sea-water do check putrefaction to some extent, yet 
they are not in quantity sufficient to check it wholly; wherefore the 
cannibal propensities of fish may be a wise provision of nature for keep- 
ing the waters pure. 

Though life-duration, regarded as to the individual, is most uncer- 
tain, nobody being able to form the vaguest notion of the hour of his 
decease, yet considered as to the species, the period of life-duration can 
be estimated with much certainty. Were it otherwise, the practice of 
remunerative life-assurance could not obtain. In a general way the 
rule has been established that the normal life-duration of an animal is 
directly proportionate to the time occupied by it in coming to the ex- 
treme of growth. To this, however, there are so many exceptions that 
they almost invalidate the rule. Thus ravens die extremely old, so do 
parrots, both having been known to attain ages beyond a hundred years; 
yet neither parrots nor ravens are slow of growth. 

From very ancient times there has been a traditionary belief in the 
long life of deer—even hundreds of years. The Egyptians in their 
hieroglyphical code chose the deer for their symbol of longevity. 
From the Egyptians the belief passed down to the Romans, and thence 
to our own times. In no part of the world is the belief in the longevity 
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of deer more firmly fixed than in the Highlands. It is not asserted by 
Scottish Highlanders that the lives of deer in general are immoderately 
long, something like twenty-five years being assigned for the usual 
term of existence of a red deer. The Highland belief is that certain 
old stags are endowed with a magic vitality; that they are a sort of 
wizard stags. Of these weird creatures numerous tales are told. Take, 
for example, the following: In the year 1826, the late Glengarry, when 
hunting in the garth of Glengarry, shot a fine stag, which was seen to 
have a certain mark on the left ear. A gillie coming up said it was 
the mark of Ewen-Mac-Ian Og. Five other gillies coincided, and they 
all agreed that Ewen-Mac-Ian Og had been dead one hundred and fifty 
years. The tradition had been handed down that this old chieftain for 
thirty years before his death had marked with this particular brand all 
the calf-deer he could lay hands upon. Assuming the mark on this 
particular deer to have been authentic, then the animal’s age could not 
have been less than a hundred and fifty, and it might have been a hun- 
dred and eighty years. The anecdote is narrated by Mr. Scrope, who, 
however, suggests that the old forester’s mark was known to the hill- 
men, and had been by them imitated. Hundreds of Highland tradi- 
tions might be cited in regard to the alleged longevity of deer. The 
belief has always prevailed in the Highlands, and hence a certain Gaelic 
proverb, which stands thus translated into English: 
“Thrice the age of a dog is that of a horse, 
Thrice the age of a horse is that of a man, 
Thrice the age of a man is that of a deer, 


Thrice the age of a deer is that of an eagle, 
Thrice the age of an eagle is that of an oak-tree.” 


What may be considered the normal age of man—the age to which 
the human mechanism might be expected to endure but for disease, 
accident, or other collateral interference ? Threescore years and ten 
is the scriptural answer, we all know; but without irreverence we may 
easily assume that the scriptural statement contemplated the probability 
of disease, of accident, of one or another amongst the extraneous causes 
which in by far the majority of cases terminates human life; not allow- 
ing euthanasia, or death from actual wearing out of the animal mecha- 
nism, to supervene. The physiologist Blumenbach came to the conclu- 
sion that there is no period which can be said to be entitled by its 
frequency and marked regularity to be considered the natural term of 
advanced old age. Trying to determine this point, he consulted all the 
bills of mortality he could gain access to, and the conclusion he was 
able to arrive at was, that in Europe no inconsiderable number of indi- 
viduals reach their eighty-fifth year, but few get beyond it ; and that 
from one or other cause, only one in every seventy-eight human beings 
in a thousand can be said to die in the condition of euthanasia. Blu- 
menbach, it is worthy of remark, died in the beginning of 1840, aged 
eighty-eight, having retained his faculties to the last. He continued 
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to lecture up to a few days before his death, and with the spirit and 
humour that had always been his wont. Hufeland was of opinion that, 
were it not for disease or accident, or other extraneous cause, the natural 
term of man’s existence, ending in euthanasia, might be fixed at about 
two hundred years. He considered the assertion strengthened by its 
agreement with the proportion between the time of growth and the 
duration of life. An animal, according to Hufeland, lives eight times 
as long as it grows; and the growth of man can be hardly looked upon 
as complete until twenty-five. According to this calculation, the term 
of human euthanasia would of course be two hundred. 

Hufeland occupied by no means a solitary position amongst physio- 
logists in respect to this conclusion. Blumenbach was of the same 
opinion ; so was Buffon. Those who uphold this belief have much to 
advance in support of it. Take almost any extreme case of old age of 
which records are extant, and it will be found that death came through 
the operation of some extraneous cause. Take the case of Old Parr, 
for instance, who died at one hundred and fifty-two ; we shall find he 
did not actually wear out, he was killed by kindness. Who of us, hay- 
ing arrived at the age of one hundred and fifty-two, would mind dying 
under the perpetration of such kindness as I find recorded in a certain 
ancient book entitled Zhe Old, Old, very Old Man, being a chronicle 
of Mr. Parr’s last days? From the account in this book, it seems that 
the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, being in Shropshire, heard of the vener- 
able Mr. Parr ; “when,” states my record, “his lordship was pleased 
to see him, and in his innated noble and Christian piety, he tooke him 
into his charitable tuition and protection, commanding that a litter and 
two horses bee provided for him; alsoe that a daughter-in-lawe of his 
(named Lucye) should likewise attend him, and have a horse for her 
owne riding with him. And to cheere up y* old man and make him 
merry, there was an antique-faced fellow called Jacke, or John the 
Foole, that had also a horse for his carriage. These all were to be 
broughte out of the country to London by easy journeyes ; the charges 
being allowed by his lordship, and likewise one of his honour’s owne 
servants, named Brian Kelley, to ride on horseback with them, and to 
attend and defray all manner of reckonings and expenses; all of which 
was done as followeth.” Then comes the itinerary. How Master Parr 
was received in this town and that is minutely recorded ; how Master 
Kelley “had much to do to keepe the people off that pressed upon him 
in all places where hee came; yet at Coventry hee was most opprest, for 
they came in such multitudes to see the old man, that those that de- 
fended him were almost quite tyred and spent, and the aged man in 
danger to have been stifled.” 

Arrived at London, Master Parr was sumptuously lodged, and pro- 
fasely and delicately fed. He became a court lion, dividing the regards 
of the sight-seers of Charles I.’s court with a giant and a dwarf, also 
under royal patronage, being, as I gather from the curious old book 
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from which these particulars are taken, court pensioners. There seems 
to have been a court poet in those days, whose name has passed into 
oblivion. He printed an effusion to celebrate the three court prodigies; 
the opening lines of this effort of genius are as follow: 
“ Of subjects (my dread liege) ’tis manifest 

You have the old’st, the greatest, and the least ; 

That for an old, a great, and a little man, 

No kingdom (sure) compare with Britain can.” 
They lodged Master Parr sumptuously, and fed him delicately. it 
killed him. Abundant meat and generous wines failed to agree with 
one who throughout life had eaten very little animal food; and who, 
though indulging in ale occasionally, had seldom tasted wine. He 
died at the mature age of one hundred and fifty-two, but not to say of 
pure old age-—the condition of euthanasia. Harvey, the celebrated 
anatomist, who dissected Master Parr’s body, found in it no signs of 
natural decay ; and here it may not be inopportunely stated that when 
Master Parr had lived to be some years over a hundred, some sort 
of youthful indiscretion brought on him the penalty of doing church- 
penance in a white sheet! 

Speculating on the average age of mankind, and animals in general, 
some have expressed surprise that the organism should wear out at all, 
seeing that the materials of it are so constantly replenished; others, 
on the contrary, have wondered that the mechanism should last so 
long as it ordinarily does. In reference to the former it has been said 
that every part of a living animal’s body undergoes renewal once in 
about three months; but this is not strictly correct. Every soft part 
of the body may indeed, probably does, come under that process of 
regeneration in the time specified; gelatine or the soft portion of the 
bones inclusive. The composition of our bodies alters with age not- 
withstanding. During life something goes on comparable to the furr- 
ing of a tea-kettle, or the fouling of a steam-boiler. Hard earthy con- 
cretions deposit in the heart, impeding its movements; in the arteries, 
impairing the elasticity needful to their vital functions. Vainly are 
the soft portions of our bodies renovated whilst those earthy deposi- 
tions continue to be formed. The longer we live the more brittle do 
we grow. Young children can fall about, rarely breaking their bones, 
whereas old people often fracture their limbs by the mere exertion of 
turning in bed. Bearing in mind the fact that as we grow older we be- 
come more brittle, this is explained ; and being explained, shall not our 
wonder rest with those who marvel that life’s fire burns so long? Con- 
sider what the animal machine has to do to keep itself alive and going; 
the heart above all. Taking an average on different ages, the human 
heart may be considered to beat one hundred thousand times in the 
twenty-four hours. A human adult may be considered to hold from 
fifty to sixty pounds of blood; and this has to be kept in continuous 
motion by the pulsating heart to the very end of life. The mechanical 
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labour is enormous. Were a mechanician to devise a machine of ordi- 
nary materials for overcoming the weight of fifty or sixty pounds, as 
happens to the blood, repairs would be incessant, and the machine 
would soon wear out. 

I do not know how it happens that, when an illustration of extreme 
old age is in question, we all recur to Master Parr. He was an old 
man certainly, a very old man, but by no means the oldest of whom 
authentic records exist ; old Jenkins beats him. Of Jenkins more 
anon. The very oldest man I can find account of is Thomas Carn, 
who, according to the parish-register of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, died 
28th January 1588, et. two hundred and seven. He was born in the 
reign of Richard II. in 1381. He lived in the reigns of ten sovereigns, 
viz. Richard II., Henries IV. V. and VI., Richard III., Henries VII. 
and VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. 

Some years ago, when Parliament had closed and London was de- 
serted—when the silly season, as newspaper-people call it, had fairly 
set in—the leading journal admitted to its columns a series of letters, 
the general purport of which was to cast a doubt on records of extreme 
longevity. Could it be demonstrated that since the existence of scrip- 
tural patriarchs any man or woman had completed a hundred years ? 
Such was the general question; and much argument was expended to 
prove the negative. Amongst other reasons for disbelieving the state- 
ments of persons of extreme age, their failure of memory was insisted 
on; also a certain pride of age, that dawns and dominates just like the 
pride of youth at earlier epochs of life. Deferring to these arguments 
in their general application, it is still impossible to set aside the precise 
testimony of certain cases. However easy it would be for a supra- 
centenarian to tell an untruth, or to make a mistake, as to the bare state- 
ment of age, it would not be easy—rather would it be impossible—for 
him to make the bare statement consist with cross-questioning founded 
upon consideration of events and historical periods. The extreme age 
of Jenkins—he died at one hundred and sixty-nine—is attested by the 
following line of evidence, and, as it would seem, unimpeachable. 

Henry Jenkins is said to have been born at Bolton-upon-Swale, 
Yorkshire, in 1500, and to have followed the active employment of 
fisherman for about a hundred and forty years. Being produced as a 
witness on a trial at the Yorkshire assizes to prove a contested right of 
way, he swore to near one hundred and fifty years’ memory, during all 
which time he said he remembered the right of way. ‘“ Beware what 
you are swearing,” said the judge; “there are two men in the court 
each above eighty—they have both sworn they have known no such 
right of way.” “Those men,” replied Jenkins, “are boys to me;” upon 
which the judge inquired of those men how old they took Jenkins to be. 
Their answer was, they knew Jenkins very well, but not his age, for 
that he was a very old man when they were boys. 

Here, then, we have evidence of the great age of this patriarch,— 
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evidence, so far as it goes, of the most satisfactory kind, educed, as it 
was, from the testimony of those who, being in a certain sense antago- 
nists, can hardly be assumed to have gone out of their way to enhance 
his antiquity. Evidence equally satisfactory and more precise, as it 
goes to fix his age exactly, was elicited by judicial cross-questioning, 
founded on comparison of historical dates. Being brought before a 
court of law to give evidence, he testified to one hundred and twenty 
years, having been born before parish-registers were kept, these only 
having been established by the 30th of Henry VIII. This seemed so 
extraordinary, that Jenkins was cross-questioned with reference to his- 
torical occurrences. What remarkable battle or event had happened in 
his memory? “ Flodden Field,” said Jenkins; “I being then turned 
twelve years of age.” How did he live? “By thatching and salmon- 
fishing. I was thatching when served with your subpoena, and can 
dub a hook with any man in Yorkshire.” Reference to Flodden Field 
brought more cross-questioning. His reply was consistent, and still 
more confirmatory. When eleven or twelve years old, he said, he was 
sent to Northallerton in the North Riding with a horse-load of arrows 
to be used in the battle of Flodden Field. From Northallerton the 
arrows were sent on to the field of battle by a bigger boy, all the men 
being employed getting in the harvest. The battle of Flodden Field 
was fought September 9th, 1513. Being further questioned, Jenkins 
said that he had been butler to Lord Conyers of Hornby Castle, 
when Marmaduke Brodelay, lord abbot of Fountains, did frequently 
visit his lord, and drink a hearty glass with him; that his lord often 
sent him to inquire how the abbot did, who always sent for him to his 
lodgings, and after ceremonies, besides wassel (a liquor made from 
apples, sugar, and ale), ordered him a quarter of a yard of roast beef 
for his dinner (for that monasteries did deliver their guests’ meat by 
measure) and a great black-jack of strong drinke. Being next ques- . 
tioned whether he remembered the dissolution of religious houses, he 
said, “ Very well ;” that he was between thirty and forty years old when 
the order came to dissolve those in Yorkshire; that great lamentation 
was made, and the county all in a tumult when the monks were turned 
out. After this sort of evidence, it will be impossible, I think, to re- 
fuse credence to this very old man’s tale. 

Is growing old an art to be acquired? is it a matter of eating, 
drinking, and avoiding? These are amongst the questions that people 
desirous of growing very old will not fail to propose to themselves. 
And thus may we reply: Viability, or the capability of living long, 
wrote somebody, is an inheritance. Like talent, it may be cultivated ; 
like talent, it may be perverted ; but it exists independent of all culti- 
vation. Some men have a talent for long life. Longevity tends to be 
hereditary. M. Charles Lejoncourt, in his Galerie des Centenaires, pub- 
lishes some curious examples. He cites a day-labourer who died at 
one hundred and eight, his father having lived to one hundred and four, 
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and his grandfather to one hundred and eight. His daughter, then 
living, had arrived at eighty. In another page of M. Lejoncourt’s 
treatise we find a saddler whose grandfather died at one hundred and 
twelve, his father at one hundred and thirteen, and he himself at one 
hundred and fifteen. This man two years before his death, being asked 
by Louis XIV. how he had managed to live so long, “ Sire,” said he, 
‘by acting on two principles since I was fifty; the principles of keep- 
ing my wine-cellar open and my heart shut.” A more surprising illus- 
tration of hereditary longevity is furnished by John Golembiewski, a 
Pole. In 1846 this man was living, aged one hundred and two. His 
father died at one hundred and twenty-one, his grandfather at one hun- 
dred and thirty. This Pole had been eighty years a common soldier. 
He had served in thirty-five campaigns under Napoleon; had even 
survived the terrible Russian campaign in spite of five wounds. 

We perceive, then, that viability tends to be hereditary. It is a 
talent, so to speak, and, like other talents, it may be developed or 
abused. Ifthe question be proposed, by what regimen longevity may 
be most subserved, the answer would be, a temperate regimen. The 
reply is indefinite, no doubt; not one whit more precise than are the 
circumstances that make a bond-fide traveller. I cannot discover in the 
annals of extreme old age any sort of testimony favourable to the views 
of total abstainers ; as little does the faculty of long life comport with 
excess either in food or drink. Gluttony and drunkenness are both 
unfavourable to longevity ; but gluttony, as it would seem, in a higher 
degree than alcoholic liquors. Buffon places the mountainous districts 
of Scotland in the very first rank for longevity, and we all know that 
John Highlandman is not a teetotaller. Whether total-abstinence 
people would like to argue that though John Highlandman lives long, 
yet but for “ wusky” he would live longer still, I know not. To support 
that argument they might adduce St. Mungo, otherwise called Kenti- 
gern, founder of the bishopric of Glasgow. This worthy is said to 
have lived to one hundred and eighty-five, eleven years older than 
Jenkins, thirty-three years the senior of Old Parr. 

In respect to sex, I do not find that women figure as supracente- 
narians in any way comparable to men. Old women of eighty-five or 
ninety are plentiful enough, but not antique women—female Old Parrs 
and Jenkinses. This rather unsettles the somewhat common belief—or 
is it a petulant outburst only ?—that old women never die. Married 
life or celibacy—what shall we say? Unfortunately I can come to no 
conclusion at all; worse, the conclusion I come near to is opposed to 
the belief of wiser men than I. Nowadays insurance actuaries tell us 
that the married state is favourable in the highest degree to longevity ; 
but how is this to be reconciled with the case of St. Mungo, who died 
at the astounding age of one hundred and eighty-five? Being a saint, of 
course he was a celibate; astanding proof of old-bachelordom viability. 
One swallow makes not a summer: I fancy most of the antique people 
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whose records I have scanned have been married. Mr. Parr was so 
little of a celibate that, arrived at the age of one hundred and five, 
they made him undergo penance at church, as we already know. 

And thus it seems that, fearfully and wonderfully made, the chances 
of dying from the effects of mere old age—the condition of eutha- 
nasia—are so much against us as well-nigh to bar the hope. On the 
most favourable computation it only happens to one in a thousand ; 
and out of that thousand the one can only belong to some seventy- 
seven or seventy-eight. Is euthanasia—or death without disease— 
coming when life has been prolonged to the uttermost, a result to be 
so much desired? Personally, I think not; and the optimist, believing 
that all things are for the best, must fain believe not, or else it would 
more commonly be. When hearing fails, and taste flags, and sight 
grows dim ; when memory of things past mingles wavering with visioned 
thoughts of the change to come; when the lifelong-palpitating heart 
pauses in its beat as if worn and weary,—is it not better then that the 
silver string should be cut in twain, and the pitcher broken at the 
well? 

JOHN SCOFFERN, M.B. 
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Werk this a record of private griefs, I might dwell long upon the de- 
solation of spirit and unutterable anguish of heart which followed the 
receipt of those tidings that gave the death-blow to all my hopes; and, 
Heaven knows, these had seemed faint and feeble enough since my 
cruel marriage and more cruel exile. I had lost all. Henceforth 
nothing was left me in the past; and I looked forward to the unknown 
future from a present standpoint as desolate as it is possible for the 
mind of man to conceive. 

Yet, as I pen these lines, and recall the dull despair of those days, 
I cannot but reprobate my ingratitude to the one friend whom God had 
raised up for me in this unknown world, and my impious forgetfulness 
of the mercy that had secured me so kind and powerful a protector. 
If my situation was desolate in spite of Mr. Holwell’s friendship, what 
would my state have been without that supreme advantage? By this 
gentleman [ had been rescued from a crew of wretches, who were, for 
the most part, the very refuse and sweepings of English jails, and ele- 
vated to a position of companionship. The friendship of so respectable 
a gentleman won for me other acquaintances, and I soon occupied an 
established position amongst the gentlemen of the factory. Of the life 
which these gentlemen and their families enjoyed I will say nothing, 
save that to them it seemed a pleasant one. My own troubles unfitted 
me for such agreeable dissipations as prevailed among them, and I pre- 
ferred the solitude of my office to the most boisterous dinner-party in 
Calcutta. The day came when the tragic and exciting incidents of 
public life blunted the keen edge of individual sorrow, and I was better 
able to appreciate the advantages I had derived from the happy chance 
that threw me across Mr. Holwell’s pathway. But for more than a 
year after my receipt of Mr. Swinfen’s letter I was able to take comfort 
from nothing; and though [ still performed my daily round of duty, 
and contrived to give satisfaction to my employer, the pleasure and 
interest which I had hitherto felt in my work had completely left me. 

The years which elapsed between the autumn of 1753 and the sum- 
mer of ’56 were years of comparative tranquillity; and before that me- 
morable sumer came, we had seen the reduction of French power in 
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the East by means of French folly, cowardice, and ignorance in the West. 
Enemy to my country though he was, false as he had shown himself in 
his violation of the treaty of Madras, I cannot withhold my pity from 
that daring and ambitious statesman, Joseph Francis Dupleix, when I 
consider the ignoble treatment he received from the government he had 
served so well. 

While the rival powers on the coast of Coromandel were fighting 
for the supremacy of their chosen native rulers, and disputing the va- 
lidity of titles and grants given by the shadowy court of Delhi, where 
the Mogul himself was but a usurper of very recent date, the English 
Company at home pestered the Government with complaints that, 
despite a treaty of pexce between the two nations, they were harassed 
by a distressing and dangerous war, produced by the ambition of the 
French governor. Nor were the French themselves better satisfied 
with the conduct of their Indian affairs. Too remote from the seat of 
war to be affected by the glories of success, they considered only the 
expense and loss entailed by those triumphs, and were unable to ap- 
preciate the future advantages which these struggles were to secure. 
Dupleix was too successful a man to be without enemies. These ac- 
cused him of wasting the Company’s money in ambitious wars; and 
France, after leaving this bold and faithful servant, inefficiently sup- 
ported, to extend her dominions and maintain her army by the outlay 
of his private fortune, determined upon repudiating his claim for repay- 
ment and breaking him altogether. 

At a conference which took place in London between the repre- 
sentatives of the French and British Governments, the French Ministry 
consented to recall Dupleix, and to send commissioners to India for the 
settlement of all differences between the two nations. Thus it hap- 
pened that Monsieur Godcheu, a stranger to affairs in the East, was 
permitted to supersede the man who had first taught Moorish power 
to bow before European arms, and who had won for his country a name 
of might throughout the length and breadth of the Deccan. Injustice 
so glaring was second only to that which had flung De la Bourdonnais 
into a cell of the Bastille; and I doubt not that in the hour of his own 
misfortunes the Governor of Pondicherry remembered his underhand 
share in the downfall of his blameless rival. 

Negotiations between M. Godcheu and Mr. Saunders, the English 
Governor of Madras, resulted in extraordinary concessions on the part 
of the French. That nation, thanks to the ambition of Dupleix and 
the prowess of Bussy, were now masters of the sea-coast of Coromandel 
and Orixa; but this advantage, together with many others, was precipi- 
tately resigned by the French Company in the general desire for peace. 

While evil fortune thus overtook Dupleix, his happier enemy, Clive, 
was in London, féted by an admiring public, and gratified by the gift 
of a diamond-hilted sword, worth five hundred pounds, from the Court 
of Directors, which he, however, generously refused to receive unless 
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a testimonial of equal value were presented to his friend and command- 
ing officer, Colonel Lawrence, to whose liberal encouragement he owed 
so much of his success. 

In the November of ’55, the hero of Arcot returned to India as 
Governor of Fort St. David, bearing a commission as lieutenant-colonel 
in the British army, which had been obtained for him from his Majesty’s 
Government by the Court of Directors, anxious to prevent those quar- 
rels about rank between the King’s and Company’s officers which had 
so often obstructed the progress of affairs. 

Instead of at once proceeding to his new government, Colonel Clive 
landed at Bombay, where he found Admiral Watson and a little fleet, 
which had been prudently despatched from England at the time of the 
conference between the French and English Companies. Assisted by 
the admiral, Clive attacked and routed a famous pirate, called Angria, 
who, with his father before him, had been the scourge and terror of 
this coast for the last half-century. This Morattoe rascal’s stronghold 
of Gheria Colonel Clive razed to the ground on the 13th of February 
’56, on which occasion the British forces shared ten lacs of rupees by 
way of plunder. 

This was the last event of importance on the western coast before 
the revolution which overtook Bengal. Here a false security, or rather, 
perhaps, an habitual distaste for action or exertion of any kind, on the 
part of the chief authorities, civil and military, had prevailed ever since 
the fear of Morattoe invasion had ceased to alarm the native and Eng- 
lish inhabitants of the settlement. Every species of neglect had been 
practised. The defences of fort and city were in a dilapidated and 
almost useless condition. In all the arsenal there was scarce a carriage 
that would bear a gun; while fifty-five cannon, eighteen- and twenty- 
four-pounders, sent out from England in ’53, had lain ever since 
neglected beneath the walls. Nor had the orders of the Directors at 
home been better attended to with regard to the drilling and military 
training of the militia. These, though entirely untaught, were hardly 
more ignorant than the meagre garrison, not one in ten among whom 
had ever seen a musket fired in earnest. 

This was our condition at Fort William when the tidings of Alla- 
verdy’s approaching death came upon us. ‘The daring spirit of the 
grand old Tartar chief was fading out amidst a scene of intrigue and 
treachery—the last act in that drama of falsehood and ambition which 


- is for ever being enacted in this Eastern world. 


On the one side, Allaverdy’s dying eyes beheld his beloved grand- 
nephew, Mirza Mahmud, the adopted child of his old age, dear to him . 
as an only son, and whom he had installed as his successor two years 
before, with the Moorish name of Serauje-ad-Doulah, or the Lamp of 
Riches ; who was afterwards known as Suraja Doulah, by which title 
he made himself infamously renowned to all time. On the other side, 
the deathbed of the old nabob was watched by his daughter—a woman 
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of more than doubtful character, who had been married to her cousin, 
Shawamut Jung, and was now a childless widow. 

The close of Shawamut Jung’s life had been darkened by a tra- 
gedy of which his nephew, Suraja Doulah, had been the hidden cause. 
He was Governor of Dacca—a province which could easily become 
the centre of a revolution—and possessed treasures and influence which 
might have made him a formidable opponent in any struggle for 
power. Suraja Doulah dreaded this; but his treachery assailed, not 
his uncle, but his uncle’s prime counsellor and intellectual superior, 
Hassein Coolly Khan. Hassein’s nephew was at this time deputy- 
governor of Dacca. Him Suraja Doulah caused to be despatched by 
assassins, who entered the city disguised in the dead of the night; and 
before the public mind had recovered the shock of this event, Hassein 
himself was murdered in the streets of Muxadavad in open day. 

Gloomy were the anticipations formed of the youthful director of 
these crimes, who, of course, denied all participation in the bloody 
work. While Allaverdy yet lingered, death swept both his nephews, 
the two uncles of Suraja Doulah, from the stage of politics. Both died 
of fever, without suspicion of poison, though it must be owned their 
removal was convenient for the Lamp of Riches. 

There now remained but one possible pretender to the sovereignty 
of Bengal, and this was a child of two years old, the orphan son of 
Suraja Doulah’s younger brother. This infant’s father had been 
adopted by the late Shawamut Jung, and the baby pretender was now 
in the hands of the Begum, widow of Shawamut Jung, and daughter 
of Allaverdy, who had succeeded to her husband's treasures, and to- 
wards whom Suraja Doulah looked with the eye of hate and suspicion. 

Hassein Coolly Khan had been succeeded in his post of duan or 
prime minister to Shawamut Jung by a Gentoo called Raja Bullub, 
who was now supposed to exercise a paramount influence over the mind 
of the widow. Suraja Doulah had given this man a taste of his quality, 
having seized upon him, and, by imprisonment and other cruelties, 
endeavoured to force from him a full account of Shawamut Jung’s 
treasures. This the faithful Gentoo resolutely refused, and was by and 
by set at liberty by the influence of his mistress, who, as Allaverdy’s 
daughter, had some power at court. 

Thus did matters stand at Muxadavad, the capital of Bengal, when 
the imminence of the nabob’s end brought affairs to a crisis. Raja 
Bullub, trembling for the safety of his treasures at Dacca, determined 
to remove with his worldly wealth and his family to a place of safety. 
But to effect this he was obliged to screen his real motives under a pre- 
tended access of piety. He therefore wrote to Mr. Watts, the chief of 
our English factory at Cassimbazar, hard by Muxadavad, informing 
him that his family were going from Dacca to worship at Juggernaut, 
and would take Calcutta on their way, at which settlement he entreated 
their favourable reception. 
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In compliance with this request Mr. Watts wrote to our president 
at Calcutta, and to Mr. Manningham, his junior in command. These 
letters arrived on the evening of the 13th of March, and during the 
absence of the president. They had but just reached Calcutta when 
Kissendass, the eldest son of Raja Bullub, and the rest of the family, 
landed from the little fleet of boats that had conveyed them from Dacca. 
There was brief leisure for consideration, and the family was received 
with all possible courtesy. 

Mr. Holwell shook his head doubtfully when his people brought 
him the news of this unexpected arrival, as he and I lounged in an 
open veranda in the cool of the evening. 

“T don’t like such visitors, Bob,” he said gravely; “and yet I 
own it would be awkward to refuse them hospitality. In oriental 
politics it is hard to know what turn events may take. Ifthe Begum, 
Shawamut Jung’s widow, should succeed in getting her adopted brat 
proclaimed nabob—and we know that Suraja Doulah is heartily de- 
tested by all classes—it would be well for the English to have secured 
her favour. But if, on the other hand, Suraja Doulah holds his own— 
which is more likely, since he has his paw upon the old nabob’s treasury, 
and sticks at nothing in the way of assassination—we shall mortally 
offend him by anything like protection of these Gentoos. Would to 
Heaven we had better defences, Bob, and a more energetic garrison! 
for it strikes me this settlement is about as safe as a village built 
under the shadow of Vesuvius, or a chateau on the slope of Etna.” 

It was on the day after this arrival that Omichund, the Gentoo 
merchant, came to wait upon my patron. This man’s revenues had 
been considerably diminished during the last three years by the Com- 
pany’s withdrawal of the privileges he had so long enjoyed; and to a 
mind so avaricious even the possession of vast wealth would fail to 
atone for this diminution of income. The old man’s influence had also 
been lessened, and his pride humiliated, by the Company’s ceasing to 
employ him as a mediator at the Durbar; and this, I doubt not, he felt 
no less keenly than his more substantial loss. 

His manner was even more servile than usual; but I fancied I de- 
tected a sinister light in his eyes as he complimented Mr. Holwell, who 
gratified him with a piece of betel-nut wrapped in a leaf called pawn, 
a kind of sweetmeat much affected by the natives, and the interchange 
of which is a token of friendship. 

Omichund had heard of our guests’ arrival, and began at once to 
discuss the subject. 

“Company Saheb do well to receive Kissendass,” he said.* “ Raja 
Bullub, the father of Kissendass, is great friends with Begum Saheb 
—much very great friends. Wicked people say Begum Saheb is too 
much friends with Raja Bullub; but Omichund is no man to believe 
lies. If Begum Saheb and the little child get into power, it will be 
good for the English Company ; but if not—” 
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He stopped, and shook his head ominously, with his shining black 
eyes fixed on my patron’s face. 

“Tf not, what?” asked Mr. Holwell impatiently. 

“What should Omichund know, saheb?” replied the old man with 
a crafty smile; ‘ Omichund is less than no one. Company Saheb has 
not employed him at the Durbar these many years. His honourable 
masters have left off to trust him. But he is an old man, and has 
much experience, and eyes that see and ears that hear. He has heard 
something.” 

“What, man?” cried Mr. Holwell; “for Heaven’s sake don’t stand 
croaking there like a bird of evilomen. Speak, raven!” 

“T have heard what the Soubah Allaverdy said to his great-nephew, 
Suraja Doulah, not three days ago,” said Omichund solemnly. “He 
has been long dying, the old Soubah, but the hour is near. Siva, 
the destroyer, has his hand outstretched to seize the old Mahometan, 
and he will go to the lower hell of darkness with the spirits that know 
not Brahmah. Not three days ago the old man sent for his adopted 
son, and it seemed that he had an unnatural strength lent him to 
enable him to give his last counsels to his heir. ‘ Lamp of Riches, light 
of my soul,’ he said to Suraja, ‘I leave you a mission. It is to sweep 
the European off the face of Hindostan. They are a dangerous people, 
my son. They make quarrels between the Hindoo kings, and profit by 
the strifes they raise. They make pretences, to seize and plunder the 
goods of the rulers of the south; and think not they will let you free 
from their depredations. The most dangerous of all are the English. 
I myself would have freed you from this danger, had Allah lengthened 
my days. The work, my son, must now be yours. The power of the 
English is great; they have lately reduced Angria, and possessed 
themselves of his country. Suffer them not to have fortifications or 
soldiers: if you do, the country is not yours.’ ” 

Mr. Holwell affected to receive Omichund’s information with 
entire equanimity; but when the old man had paid his farewell com- 
pliments and departed, I quickly saw that my patron was somewhat 
alarmed. I asked him whether it was not so; and he answered me, after 
his wont, with perfect frankness. He had, indeed, by this time, elevated 
me to a position of confidence and friendship second only to that of a 
son. 
“Yes, Robert,” he said, “I do fear Suraja Doulah. There is no 
tyrant so cruel, no despot so murderous, as a coward. Allaverdy was 
capable of hellish treachery, but he was a brave man. When the hour 
of extreme peril arose, he cared not with what weapon he destroyed his 
enemy; but he did not war against possible antagonists. To be sus- 
pected by Suraja Doulah is to be doomed. He feared the Deputy- 
governor of Dacca, and midnight assassins removed the object of his 
fear. He feared Hassein Coolly Khan, and Hassein Coolly was slaugh- 
tered at noontide in the streets of the city. In his two uncles he saw 
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probable opponents; both are dead. If he fears the English, Heaven 
protect us against a foe so secret and so deadly; for we have not the 
power to protect ourselves. From the sleep which we have slept for 
the last ten years, nothing short of a thunderclap will awaken us. It 
is quite possible the bolt is about to fall.” 

In little more than a month after this interview, on the 9th of 
April 1756, the Nabob Allaverdy died; and about the same date came 
a second letter from Mr. Watts of Cassimbazar, recommending that 
Raja Bullub’s family should no longer receive protection in Calcutta, 
as affairs were now very doubtful. 

This prudent recommendation was unattended to, in spite of Mr. 
Holwell’s remonstrances with his seniors in Council. It seemed, indeed, 
as if these gentlemen were bent upon inviting the ruin which was s0 
soon to overtake them. 

A private letter from Mr. Watts arrived about the same time, to 
warn our president that Suraja Doulah had spies at Calcutta; that 
the weakness of its fortifications and garrison was the common talk of 
the Durbar, nay even of the very streets and market-places of Muxa- 
davad ; and that it behoved us to prevent such spies carrying their in- 
formation daily to the Soubah’s council-chamber. 

This letter was communicated by the president to Mr. Holwell, as 
zemindar, who gave immediate orders at all the guarded landing-places 
that no one should be permitted to land or enter the town without a 
passport from him. Several suspected persons were arrested, and 
turned out of the place, and none admitted withont a strict examina- 
tion. My own suspicions pointed to a far more important person than 
any among those who were thus arrested. The English Company had 
made a powerful enemy for themselves in Omichund, whose pretended 
friendship I could not doubt was but a mask to hide his real feelings. 
A Hindoo, passionately fond of money, crafty, proud, and subtle, was 
of all created beings the least likely patiently to endure an injury such 
as the Company had inflicted upon him. We knew him to have ready 
access to the Durbar. Where else need we look for spies, when this 
hidden foe had the ear of the tyrant ? 

I ventured to hint my suspicions to my patron, and found that his 
ideas on the subject fully coincided with my own. 

Within a few days of Suraja Doulah’s accession, Omichund came 
to Mr. Holwell to inform him that Narain Sing, whose brother occupied 
a post of some importance about the person of the new nabob, had got 
into Calcutta in the mean disguise of a European pedlar, and was at 
Omichund’s house, where he awaited my patron’s permission to visit 
him. He brought a perwannah, or order, from the nabob, demanding 
that Raja Bullub’s family should be immediately given up. In the 
absence of the president and his second in authority, Mr. Holwell felt 
himself bound to receive this messenger. He came accordingly, and was 
entertained with all due respect ; but when he tendered his official docu- 
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ment, Mr. Holwell prudently declined to receive it in the absence of the 
president, to whom the paper was addressed. By this means time was 
gained for deliberation ; and on the president’s return, which occurred 
the next morning, a council was immediately held to decide this im- 
portant question. My patron had in the mean time discovered that the 
nabob’s messenger had been smuggled into the place by the agency 
of Omichund—another suspicious fact against this venerable Gentoo. 

The authorities of Calcutta now found themselves on the horns of 
adilemma. The fortune of the hour was yet undecided. Should the 
Begum’s cause prosper, it would be fatal to offend her favourites : 
should she fail, it would be ruin to have defied Suraja Doulah. 

In this difficulty the council decided that as Narain Sing had stolen 
like a thief into the settlement, his perwannah should not be received, 
and he was turned out of Calcutta with contumely by unwise and inso- 
lent subordinates, who entertained themselves at the spy’s expense. A 
letter from the president to Mr. Watts at Cassimbazar explained, and 
in a manner apologised for, this treatment. 

Not long were we suffered to remain ignorant of the mistake we 
had made. Allaverdy’s widow, desirous of peace, prevailed upon her 
daughter to acknowledge Suraja Doulah, which concession was no 
sooner made than Suraja put the Begum under lock and key, and at 
once possessed himself of her palaces and treasures, together with the 
person of the baby pretender. Thus in a few hours perished all our 
hopes of favour from the family of Raja Bullub. 

Nor was the new nabob slow to show us that we had little to expect 
from his friendship. Tidings from home of a breach between England 
and France had at last aroused us from our torpor; and workmen were 
employed in repairing the parapet and embrasures of the fort, together 
with the gun-carriages—all sorely in need of reparation. 

This most necessary work—so imprudently deferred to the hour of 
imminent danger—was but half done, when the president received a 
perwannah from the nabob, to the effect that he had been informed we 
were building a wall and digging a large ditch round the town of Cal- 
cutta, and further commanding us to desist at once from such works. 

The president immediately replied, that we had dug no ditch since 
the invasion of the Morattoes; that in the prospect ofa war between 
France and England, we were anxious to prevent the possibility of such 
a calamity as that which had some years since overtaken our country- 
men at Madras; and for this end we were repairing our line of guns to 
the water-side. 

The result of this hasty answer was fatal. A war between the 
French and English was the very danger this craven-hearted prince had 
been taught to dread. 

After this the authorities at Calcutta endeavoured to sovihe the 
nabob’s wrath with some slight concessions, and even went so far as to 
destroy some of our few defences; but without avail. Suraja Doulah 
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still obstinately demanded that we should throw down a wall we had 
never built, and fill up a ditch that had not been dug. 

On the 6th of June came rumours of calamity. The Company’s 
factory and fort at Cassimbazar had been invested by the nabob, to 
whom Mr. Watts had surrendered after a brief parley. With a garri- 
son of less than fifty men, a deficiency of ammunition, and but a few 
small cannon, all more or less out of repair, it would indeed have needed 
the genius of a Clive to encounter so powerful a besieger. Yet had the 
garrison but held out for ever so short a period, the time gained would 
have been invaluable to us at Calcutta; since, had the nabob’s march 
been deferred but a few days, the season of heavy rains would have 
commenced, and the country have become almost impassable for troops 
and cannon. 

So deeply did Ensign Elliot, the commanding officer at Cassim- 
bazar, feel the humiliation of this tame surrender, that he shot himself 
through the head, whereby at least he escaped the fate of his men, who 
were all put in irons and marched off to the common jail at Muxadavad. 
So much clemency had we to expect from the new nabob. 

Dark was the gloom which now brooded over Calcutta. In every 
face appeared the common expectation of a swift-approaching peril. 
With some it took the form of fear, and many a pale face was to be 
seen in the streets and on the fort, for Suraja Doulah had the repu- 
tation of being a man to whom cruelty was a favourite pastime; and who 
could tell what hellish ingenuity he might exercise to make the cup of 
death unnaturally bitter ? 

With some bold spirits, however, this crisis was a period of feverish 
excitement. Warriors by nature, these poor untutored heroes sniffed 
the scent of battle from afar, and were glad. 

Amongst these was Philip Hay. I talked with him after the evil 
tidings had come from Cassimbazar, and found him in excellent spirits. 
However bitterly I had suffered from this man, there were times when 
I was compelled to admire his marvellous equanimity of temper. He 
had borne his dreary life during the last four years with consummate 
cheerfulness, and had ingratiated himself into the favour of his officers, 
from whom he had speedily picked up any military knowledge they 
were willing to impart. His good conduct had advanced him from the 
rank of a private to that of corporal, in which position he was more 
than a match for the truculent Irish sergeant, Mr. O’Blagg. Between 
Hay and myself friendly relations had steadily continued, despite our 
altered positions. He had seen my good fortune without envy—nay, 
indeed, I believe with a lazy kind of satisfaction, as releasing his con- 
science from the burden of my ruin. He could now rub his hands 
cheerily, and say, “Egad, Bob, ’tis the old Scripture story of Joseph 
and his brethren over again. My selling you into slavery has made 
your fortune.” 

Meanwhile, I on my part had never omitted to do him a service 
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when the opportunity arose; and though my small influence had not 
gained him much promotion, it had secured him some trifling benefits, 
for which he was needlessly grateful. 

I found him lounging on one of the batteries, and looking up the 
Hooghly with an eager expression in his eyes. 

“Well, Bob,” he cried as I approached, “I think we are near the 
end of this dead calm. Be sure the taking of Cassimbazar was but 
the first act in a stirring tragedy, and we shall soon hear the thunder 
of the nabob’s guns.” 

“TI think the French have taught these Eastern tyrants not to 
count too much upon their ponderous artillery, which they can but fire 
once in a quarter of an hour. It was said in the Deccan the other day 
that Bussy’s musketry drew smoke from the Morattoes’ breasts, and 
sacrificed hecatombs upon the fire-altars of the French. Depend upon 
it, they have begun to awaken to the power of European artillery.” 

“But not such artillery as ours, Bob. The nabob knows our 
strength to a gun, and knows he can crush us; and, what is more, means 
to do it, Mr. Robert Ainsleigh. So much the better, say I; welcome 
the struggle. Let us not walk meekly into the Indian lion’s jaws, like 
those poor cravens of Cassimbazar. Give us a hard fight and a bloody 
death, ifneeds be, so that history may record how one handful of Eng- 
lishmen were found to defy the Eastern tiger. Do you know what I 
would do if I were commandant of the fort ?” 

“TI cannot conceive what original piece of strategy your heroic 
genius might devise.” 

‘I would collect every ounce of powder we could scrape together— 
and the Lord knows it would not be much—in the cellars beiow the 
fort, and blow fort, factory, and Englishmen to the stars, before the 
nabob’s black devils should enter our gates.” 

“It would be a more brilliant ending than the capitulation of 
Madras, and hardly a more costly one, and as a last resource might 
fairly be tried. But when we have used all our gunpowder in defend- 
ing ourselves, we shall not have the means for so heroic a suicide. 
Alas, Phil, I fear a darker doom and a more ignoble end awaits the 
English in Bengal!” 

Upon this we parted, with a friendly nod of farewell; I being 
obliged to return to my patron’s house, where my services might at any 
time be wanted to copy or translate a letter, or for some other small 
business detail. Mr. Holwell was now constantly backwards and for- 
wards between his house and the council-chamber, where all the ex- 
citement of expectation and uncertainty prevailed. 

Now that danger was at our very doors, there was at least some 
show of activity. Letters demanding reinforcements were despatched 
to Madras and Bombay, but with little or no hope that help could 
reach us from either station in time, since the sea was closed by the 
south monsoon for the present, and the journey by land the work of 
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a month. Nor did we shrink from the humiliation of asking nearer 
aid from the French and Dutch; only to meet with contumely and dis- 
appointment from both. We had no resource, therefore, but in our 
own feeble numbers. These, augmented by militia, amounted to scarce 
five hundred men, two-thirds of whom were Topasses, Armenians, and 
Portuguese inhabitants, of whose temper or constancy we knew no- 
thing. Our Indian matchlock-men were increased to fifteen hundred, 
and we now lost no time in storing provisions and erecting such works 
of defence as we were capable of constructing at so short a notice. 


CHAPTER XX. 
TARA, 


Now was enacted a terrible tragic drama, in which I was destined 
to play a strange part. Nearly a week had gone by since the fatal 
news from Cassimbazar. The nabob and his army were on the road 
to Calcutta, advancing with so impatient a haste on the part of their 
vengeful master that many of the troops fell a sacrifice to the fierceness 
of an almost tropical sun. During this interval the president and Mr. 
Holwell had kept a sharp watch upon the movements of Omichund, 
who was now suspected as the hidden instigator of all this mischief. 
They did not watch in vain. On the 13th of June a letter was inter- 
cepted, addressed to Omichund by the nabob’s chief spy, and advising 
him at once to place his treasures and effects beyond the reach of 
danger. 

This was considered decisive evidence of the Gentoo merchant’s 
perfidy; and as he happened, unluckily for himself, to visit the pre- 
sident shortly after the stoppage of this letter, and having probably 
heard of the circumstance by one of those side-winds of treachery which 
are ever blowing in the East, he was at once placed under arrest and 
confined in the fort, while a guard of twenty men were despatched to 
his house to prevent the removal of his effects. 

With this sinister event closed the 14th of June. On the evening 
of the 15th I left my office, where I had been working busily all 
day under my employer’s direction, sorting and arranging papers in 
sealed packets, in readiness for their sudden removal. I was relieved 
by the change from the tropical heat of day, which even our wetted 
blinds could not exclude, to the comparative coolness of evening, 
and strolled along the streets of Calcutta in a listless, mechanical 
way, thinking of our desperate position, and contrasting the sluggish 
quiet of the half-built town—where vagabond dogs were squabbling in 
the gutter and noisy cranes performing their work of scavengers, and 
here and there a lazy Gentoo shuffling from his shop to a neighbour’s, 
or a dirty fakir squatting on the muddy path, absorbed in his pretended 
devotions—with the dread scene of warfare that must ere long be en- 
acted in those very streets. 
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In such an idle meditative mood I walked a distance of three miles 
from the fort, and by and by found myself near that splendid habita- 
tion which I had once entered at a time of festival, and the image of 
which had ever since remained imprinted on my mind as the picture 
of some fairy palace in the tales of the Arabian Nights. Under what 
an altered aspect was I now to behold it! 

A great crowd had gathered round the gilded gates, and a hundred 
voices rose upon the air in a confused clamour as I drew near. Nor 
was the excitement of the crowd without sufficient cause. A volume 
of flame and smoke had just burst from the open roof of the quad- 
rangle, and loud and shrill from every lip arose the cry of “ fire!” 

I asked one of the bystanders how the fire had arisen. 

* I know not, saheb,” the man replied in Bengalee; “there has 
been a fight between Omichund’s servants—Omichund has many ser- 
vants, three hundred servants—and the Company saheb’s guards, and 
there has been much people killed. Hazarimull, Omichund’s brother, 
and steward of his house, had hidden himself in the women’s apart- 
ments, and the Company’s guards went to seize him.” 

The flame and smoke mounted higher from the open roof, and 
above the clamour of the crowd I heard the agonised shrieks of women 
within the burning house. 

** Great God! the women are there,” I cried. 

“ Yes,” the Gentoo answered coolly, “much women in the house 
— Omichund’s daughters and granddaughters. They all live in the 
house.” 

I remembered those latticed apartments which Mr. Holwell had 
pointed out to me on the night of the ndtch, and without another 
thought I broke through the passive crowd, whose shrill exclamations 
in Bengalee sounded like the chatter of a flock of parrots, and entered 
the central hall of the house. 

Happily the fire had but just broken out, for in Calcutta this 
element of destruction is doubly fearful, so swift is the progress of the 
flames where there is so little to check or arrest them. But though the 
fire had yet attacked only one corner of the gallery, a universal scene 
of ruin met my gaze. The fray had been a severe one, many being 
wounded on each side; and it is only to be wondered that our own 
guard were not slaughtered to a man, since the odds were fifteen to one 
against them. 

By the time I made my way into the centre of the court, those 
piercing shrieks of terror-stricken women which I had heard without 
the gate had subsided, or were smothered by the groans and execrations 
of the peons, or native servants, who were crowded on the staircases 
and in the great open hall. 

Pushing my way through a swarm of these wretches, I came upon 
a sergeant of our own troops, who was leaning wounded against the 
marble basin of a fountain. 
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He staggered to his feet and grasped me by the arm. 
“©, for God’s sake, sir, do something to stop those black devils !” 
he cried ; “they are murdering the women up yonder.” 

“ Murdering the women ?” 

“Yes ; butchering them in cold blood. One of Omichund’s head 
peons, a man of high caste, has set fire to the house, and is slaughtering 
those helpless creatures to save them the pollution of an honest Eng- 
lishman’s touch. Half our men are wounded, the rest mad with rage 
—there is no one can stop the hellish work. Hark !” 

He pointed upwards as a wild, long cry of despair rang out above 
our heads. I dashed towards the staircase, mounted with a rush, and 
broke through the first door I came to. It opened into one of the 
women’s apartments, which communicated with each other in a long 
range of gaily-decorated rooms, with gaudy painted ceilings and bright 
lattices, walls hung with muslin draperies, divans covered with rich 
embroidered stuffs, and in every corner the clumsy bepainted and 
begilded image of Doorgah, with her ten arms ; or Siva, seated on his 
white bull, the symbol of purity and dominion; or Sukee, the Hindoo 
Ceres, crowned with grain, and encircled by a fruit-bearing plant ; or 
Ram, the protector of empires, encircled with a snake, and riding on 
a monkey. 

A glance showed me these things in the first two rooms through 
which I passed. Of human life or death both these were empty ; but 
in the third room I came upon a spectacle the like of which has 
seldom frozen the heart of an Englishman. 

Five women, all in the bloom of youth, lay stretched on the floor 
and divans, stabbed to death. For a few thrilling moments I bent 
over each with the faint hope that among these victims of pagan pre- 
judice some might yet be saved ; but, alas, in every breast the vital 
spark was extinct. For a moment I paused to listen. I heard the 
hoarse clamour of men’s voices in the court below, but upon this upper 
floor all was silence ; the hellish work was done. 

I passed on, appalled by this unsurpassable horror. In the two 
following chambers I found eight more women, thirteen in all, massa- 
cred by the fury of the misguided wretch, who doubtless thought that 
by this barbarous act he was rescuing his master’s household from the 
abomination of the Christian’s accursed touch, and further, procuring 
for his victims a swift transition to the heights of heaven without the 
preliminary ordeal of those five worlds of purgation through which the 
soul despatched under ordinary circumstances must needs travel. 

The bigotry which will cast its victims beneath the obscene car of 
the Hindoo Moloch, or enable them to be swung in mid-air by an iron 
hook thrust through the muscles of the spine, is an unknown quantity, 
and I had less reason to be surprised by this dreadful scene than to 
regret that it should have been caused, however indirectly, by the 
policy of the English Company. 
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While I stood, as if transfixed, gazing blankly upon the scene of 
ruin, a long hollow groan of human agony startled my ear, and looking - 
in the direction whence it came, I perceived by the movement of a 
curtain that some sufferer yet lingered in the agony of death. I sprang 
towards the spot, pulled aside the curtain, and discovered a Hindoo 
servant lying close to the wall, desperately wounded, and with a bloody 
dagger grasped in his hand. 

He rolled his black eyes towards me with a hideous expression of 
hate. 

“ Away !” he cried ; “avaunt, accursed Englishman! Leave me to 
die by the wounds this hand has inflicted ; or, if I am destined to live, 
be sure I shall be an instrument to execute vengeance on your hated 
race. Was it not enough that the glory of Hindostan should be 
trampled beneath the foot of the Mahometan invader? was it not 
enough that the rugged hordes of Tamerlane should sweep over the 
mountains that defended the sons and successors of Brahmah ? was it 
not enough that the universal monarchy of India should be broken and 
spoiled by the lying followers of a false prophet, and the glorious reign 
of Vicram blotted out like a forgotten dream by these Tartar destroyers 
of our gods ; nay, the holy temple of Benares buried beneath the im- 
pious shrine of our usurpers? Is this last degradation to be worse 
than the first, and our masters’ daughters defiled by the eaters of sheep 
and oxen? Sooner may Siva, the destroyer, blast us with the mur- 
derous breath of his giant nostrils !” 

“What !” I cried, “are you the barbarous slaughterer of yonder 
helpless women ?” 

“Yes,” answered this madman; “and were there fifty more, my 
hand should slay them, rather than they should fall into the power of 
your unholy race.” 

‘Mistaken wretch, they would have suffered no harm from rel I 
answered. 

“What !” he cried; “ are your soldiery so pure that you can answer 
for their treatment of my master’s household? or has my master re- 
ceived such kindness from the English traders he has served as shall 
warrant his women in trusting themselves to their mercy? You lock 
him in your prison without allowing him an hour to bid his children 
good-bye or give orders to his household, and then you send your 
soldiers hither to ravage the house of the man who has served you 
faithfully for thirty years, and whose service you reject with scorn at 
the first whisper of a slanderer.” 

To this effect did the wounded wretch address me, in very pure 
Hindoostanee. He was a young man, with a powerful frame, and 
features which, when undistorted by pain, must have been singularly 
handsome. 

I left him in utter disgust, yet not without some sense of shame for 
the proceedings of my masters. That Omichund was a traitor, I had 
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little doubt, and his imprisonment in the fort an act of common pru- 
dence justified by the occasion ; but I considered the attack upon his 
house an act of violence at once unwarrantable and unwise. 

The fire had been by this time extinguished, but the apartments I 
next entered were filled with smoke, through which the lamps glim- 
mered faintly. In the first of these I groped for some time, half- 
suffocated by the foul atmosphere, and found nothing; but imme- 
diately on entering the second, I stumbled against a prostrate form, 
and for the moment supposed I had fallen upon another victim to the 
peon’s fury. 

I knelt down and took the inanimate figure in my arms. The form 
was slender as that of a child, and lay quite lifeless across my shoulder 
as I bore my light burden from that suffocating atmosphere, overjoyed 
to feel the faint flutter of a heart which I had supposed stilled for 
ever. 

As I returned towards the room in which I had left the wounded 
peon, it flashed upon me that to carry my burden thither was but to 
convey a new victim to that murderous fanatic. For a few moments 
I paused, at a loss what to do. I knew not yet whether the helpless 
creature in my arms was wounded to death, and this faint throb I felt 
only the last expiring struggle, or whether animation was but suspended 
by the suffocating smoke. To be seen attempting to carry her from 
that house would be to doom her to instant death, and in all likelihood 
to perish with her. . 

Casting a rapid glance around the chamber in which I stood, I 
perceived that besides the lattices on the side of the court, there were 
windows on the opposite side, curtained with embroidered muslin. To 
tear aside the draperies, and survey the prospect from one of these 
windows was the work of an instant. Thank God! here there seemed 
a chance of escape. The window opened on a balcony and veranda, 
from which a flight of steps led down to the garden, a noble area of 
highly-cultivated ground, on which Omichund had spent much care 
and money. 

I was sufficiently familiar with the geography of Calcutta to know 
that this garden was bounded on one side by the Morattoe ditch, on 
the other by the garden belonging to that harpy, Govindram Metre, who 
possessed a handsome house next to that of Omichund. Could I but 
cross the garden unperceived, I might return to Fort William by the 
unfrequented road which followed the line of the Morattoe boundary, 
a road which was guarded by our own men, by whose aid I might per- 
chance obtain a hackerry, in which to convey my helpless burden to 
the fort. 

I opened the window, ran down the steps and into the garden, 
where the stars were shining upon the rich oriental foliage, and where 
I heard the shrill cries of the jackals in the country beyond, like the 
voices of children at play. A huge vampire bat brushed across my 
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face as I turned into one of the dark walks, and for the moment 
blinded me. 

A kind of instinct guided me to the part of the garden which I 
wanted to reach ; and here I found a gate, guarded by a topaz in our 
service, who was lounging at his post, ignorant of, or indifferent to, the 
work of ruin going on so near him. 

Now, for the first time, I paused to look upon the creature I had 
perchance snatched from the jaws of death. The night-air had re- 
vived her senses. The heavy lids were slowly lifted from large dark 
eyes, which gazed upon me with a look of mingled fear and wonder. 

“Save them !” she cried with a shudder, in that Indian language which 
was now familiar to me as my own,—“ save them, or he will slaughter 
them all—mother, sisters, all dead! Ah, why not Tara also? Shall 
Tara live when all she loves are slain ?” 

I saw the poor creature’s senses were yet wandering, and tried to 
soothe her with broken words of comfort, such as one speaks to a child, 
but made no attempt to enlighten her as to her real position. She 
seemed to me, indeed, scarce more than a child, and I had seen too 
little of Hindoo women of high caste not to be surprised by her beauty, 
which was perfect of its type, combining as it did the pure lines of the 
Greek with the rich colouring of the Asiatic. 

It was not in this moment, however, that I awoke to a full sense of 
her loveliness. I thought now only of saving her, and hastened on- 
ward to a point where the topaz had told me I might possibly find that 
species of coach drawn by oxen which the natives call a hackerry. I 
was fortunate enough to find such a vehicle, in which I placed my 
hapless companion, who had by this time fully recovered consciousness, 
and besought me most piteously to take her back to the house where 
her mother and sisters were lying. 

I explained that to do this would be to carry her straight to death, 
and told her that I would convey her to some English ladies, who 
would succour and protect her. 

She thanked me, but I could perceive she felt a sense of shame in 
my companionship, to which her despair alone rendered her compara- 
tively indifferent. I took my beauteous charge straight to Mr. Holwell, 
assured that from him I should receive the wisest counsel and the most 
generous help. He was inexpressibly shocked by the catastrophe which 
I described to him ; but after having assured the weeping damsel of his 
protection, he drew me aside, and I could see that my adventure was 
somewhat distasteful to him. 

“Upon my word, Bob, thou art a most unlucky fellow,” he ex- 
claimed ; “ for thy most generous instincts only lead thee into mischief. 
If anything could complicate our; relations with that crafty knave 
Omichund, it is this chivalrous rescue of his granddaughter. Be sure 
he will swear that the whole affair yonder was a planned thing to 
enable you English Paris to ravish this Asiatic Helen. Were it not 
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inhuman to harbour such a thought, I should be inclined to wish the 
poor child had perished with the rest of her family. But I will take 
her at once to Mrs. Witherington—a kind soul, as you know—who 
will keep your fair Hindoo in hiding till we can decide what is best to 
be done with her.” 

Mrs. Witherington was the wife of one of the civil servants of the 
factory, a good, matronly creature, whom I knew and respected. To 
her house Mr. Holwell conducted the weeping Indian girl ; but before 
the dear child was removed by him she approached me suddenly, and 
falling on her knees at my feet, lifted her clasped hands towards me 
with a pathetic grace that touched me to the heart. 

“Think not Tara is ungrateful,” she said, in that native language 
which sounded peculiarly harmonious from her lips, “ or that she will 
ever forget the brave Englishman who has saved her. Ah, no, saheb, 
she is not ungrateful—she is only despairing. She has lost all—all!” 

Her voice was here made inarticulate by the sobs that well-nigh 
choked her. I raised her from the ground, and Mr. Holwell, witha 
gentle force, removed her. He brought a dark cloak of his own in 
which he wrapped this white-robed maiden, and, thus enveloped, was 
able to conduct her unobserved to Mr. Witherington’s house, which was 
fortunately near at hand. 

The next day, the 15th of June, was spent in frantic efforts to 
erect works of defence, which might wisely have been prepared in the 
long leisure of the last eight years, but which it was alike hopeless and 
useless now to attempt. Such an attempt was, however, made; and 
now that the enemy was at the door, the civil and military commanders 
of the settlement showed themselves mightily energetic. 

I had at the beginning of our troubles enlisted myself among the 
militia, and am proud to declare my association with a body of men 
who proved themselves more than equal to the better-trained military 
in courage, skill, and patience. With these geutlemen I spent the best 
part of the day at drill, and was amused by the eagerness of many a 
young Alexander who scarce knew one end of his piece from the other. 

Even while thus employed, I could not keep my thoughts from 
Omichund and his lovely granddaughter. The images of the Indian 
girl, so helpless and desolate in her strange home, and of the old man 
in his prison, haunted me with a painful persistency. . 

When I met my patron in the evening at our melancholy dinner, 
he gave me a sad account of Omichund’s condition. 

“TI knew that the tidings of his calamity must soon reach him,” 
said Mr. Holwell, “and thought it best he should receive the news 
from my lips, with such extenuation as I could urge of our own 
share in the event. I found the old man pacing his prison-chamber— 
which is one of the best rooms in the fort—like some caged tiger, and 
it was some minutes before he would listen to me with any show of 
reason. He was most bitter in his denunciations of what he called our 
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English perfidy, violently asseverated his innocence of any underhand 
dealings with the nabob or the nabob’s people, and declared that—after 
profiting largely by his devotion and services—we had used him with 
unexampled cruelty, and were bent on reducing him to beggary. ‘ You 
envy me my hard-won wealth,’ he cried, with a piteous whine, ‘ and 
would see me end my days as a mendicant in the streets of Calcutta.’ ” 

“This was before he knew the fate of his household ?” I asked. 

“Tt was. Not once did he question me about his family. His 
every thought was of his treasures, and of these he raved like the 
veriest madman. Our detention of him atthe fort was a trick to enable 
us to plunder his house. We were robbers, nothing but robbers. I 
bade him be calm, and summon all his fortitude to enable him to bear 
what I had to tell, since a worse calamity than the plunder of his 
treasures had fallen upon his house; and then I told him what had 
happened, defending the policy of the president, who had but sought to 
guard against the secret removal of his possessions. My tidings pro- 
duced a more awful effect than I had anticipated. He fell on a sudden 
from loud raving to a kind ofstupor, and glared at me with glassy eyes 
in utter silence. I stopped with him for a long time, endeavouring by 
every means I knew to comfort, or, at least, to win him to speak freely 
of his affliction; but in vain. For the space of an hour, as I believe, 
he sat silent, statue-like, gazing now at me, now into space, with the 
most awful look I ever beheld in mortal eyes. At last his limbs stirred 
faintly, with a shivering motion, and he whispered between his clenched 
teeth, ‘ And this too I owe the English! ” 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed indignantly ; “it is no fault of ours 
that the chief of his servants is a bigot and a madman.” 

“True, Bob; and this I tried to explain to him, but might as 
usefully have argued with the monsoon. He waved me from him, and 
with his stony gaze fixed upon blank space, cried alond, like some 
prophet of old, ‘The day shall come when English maidens shall fear 
the power of the Hindoo despoiler, and when the blood of your children 
and your children’s children shall be shed in payment of that which 
was spilt last night!’ In this mood I left him, after entreating that 
all kindness and attention should be shown to him by those-who have 
the care of his prison.” 

* And you did not tell him of his granddaughter’s escape ?” 

“No, Robert; for I saw he was in no mood to be consoled by that 
single rescue, and I feared that, to his suspicious mind, the circum- 
stance would tell against us. It will be safer to let him know the 
truth by and by.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE BOLT FALLS, 


Next morning, the 16th of June, brought us tidings of the nabob’s 
approach. His army had crossed the river from Hooghly on the pre- 
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vious day, in a vast fleet of boats, and were fast bearing down on us— 
an armament as mighty in proportion to our numbers as that barbaric 
host which descended on the sea-sands of Marathon two thousand years 
before ; and we, alas, had no Aristides. Now, for the first time in my 
life, I beheld the horror and confusion of war; and piteous was the 
scene which Calcutta presented to my unaccustomed eyes. Fear took 
possession of every breast. The Gentoo inhabitants who had not 
already fled abandoned their houses, carrying such possessions as they 
could, and flying they knew not whither, to escape the wrath of the 
tyrant; though what offence these, or we ourselves, had committed 
against Suraja Doulah I cannot conceive. While the Gentoos thus 
scattered themselves, the Portuguese, to the number of two thousand, 
flocked to the fort, where men, women, and children were indiscrimi- 
nately admitted, together with the Englishwomen, who all exchanged 
the doubtful shelter of their houses for the comparative security of 
Fort William. And now military and militia were ordered to their 
posts, from the northernmost of which the van of the nabob’s ormiy 
was descried at midday. 

I will not enter into the details of the siege that gave Calcutta into 
the hands of our bloodthirsty foe. A full account of the many errors 
and blunders which assisted our defeat has been published by my friend 
Mr. Holwell, who, as second in command, held one of the most dan- 
gerous outposts on the second and busiest day of our defence. That 
we had among us many brave men, there can be no doubt—from the 
gallant captain who perished in our subsequent most cruel agony of 
the Black Hole, to the fiery young civilian, who, on finding himself cut 
off from his party, refused quarter, and contrived to demolish five of 
the enemy in a hand-to-hand fight before he fell. But that we had 
amongst us not one great soldier is, alas, equallytrue. What might not 
have been achieved for us, had there been time to call Clive to our 
aid! One hour of his presence might have saved us a hundred errors 
and a shameful fate; but Providence had willed it otherwise, and Clive 
only landed at Fort St. David on the day that witnessed the fall of 
Fort William. 

Our errors were too numerous for detail, as the weakness of our 
defences is almost beyond description. A body of men who might have 
done wonders in the close quarters of Thermopyle were scattered wide, 
as on the plains of Babylon; or, in plain words, instead of concentrating 
our forces at the fort, we attempted to hold three paltry batteries, which 
had been hastily erected on the three land-sides of the city, each at 
some three hundred yards from the fort. Mr. Holwell was second in 
command at one of these posts; I had a subordinate rank at another ; 
and from this moment both of us were as actively engaged in the de- 
fence as if we had held hig Majesty’s commission, 

The first day closed with something like a triumph on the English 
side, owing to the valiant conduct of Ensign Pischard, who at midnight 
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took his party across a rivulet, surprised four thousand of the enemy 
wrapt in slumber, spiked their guns, drove them from their quarters, 
and returned to his station without the loss of a man. 

The second day witnessed a defence as desperate as it was unavail- 
ing. The murderous wretch whose work I had beheld, Jaggernaut 
Sing, Omichund’s chief servant, had caused himself to be set on a 
horse, wounded as he was, and now appeared leading on the enemy to 
the weakest points of our defences, and displaying almost supernatural 
activity, and a fiendish ingenuity in his endeavours to secure our ruin. 

The struggle began with the break of day, and raged long and 
furiously at the batteries and in the streets, where the enemy got pos- 
session of several houses, from the windows of which they harassed us 
with a perpetual fire of small-arms. 

Towards evening the batteries were abandoned, after much loss on 
our part, and a far greater waste of human life on the side of the 
enemy, whose inexhaustible numbers were scarcely to be weakened by 
slaughter. At dusk the English had retreated to the fort, the retire- 
ment to which point was not effected without difficulty. The abandon- 
ment of the batteries, upon which much reliance had been placed, was 
the signal for a kind of panic. The fort was noisy with the clamours 
and groans of the Portuguese, who revealed their craven natures with- r 
out compunction; while the Armenian militia were worse than useless » 
in this hour of peril. The English were still undaunted ; and little 
did I expect to see their spirits fail, let the issue of affairs be what it 
might. 

At two o’clock in the morning a solemn council of war was held, to 
which civilians as well as military were admitted ; but with a lament- 

‘ able weakness on the part of our chiefs, we were allowed to disperse, 
after a debate of two hours, in a state of indecision as to whether we 
should immediately escape to the ships, or hold out for another day. 
With the first glimmer of morning the enemy’s cannonade began, while 
their matchlock-men fired incessantly upon our yet inhabited houses, 
as well as on the bastions and ramparts. Ensign Pischard and his 
gallant party took possession of the governor’s house, but in a few 
hours returned to the fort wounded; on which our men were recalled 
from our few remaining outposts. These were immediately seized by 
the enemy; and the panic within the garrison increased with every 
moment. 

Now arose a scene of dire confusion in the endeavour to dispose 
safely of the wretched Portuguese women and children, whose presence 
had so intensified the horror of our situation. We had but small means 
of shipping-off these poor creatures, many boats having deserted under 
cover of night. To the few that remained the helpless wretches rushed 
helter-skelter, heedless of all attempts to preserve discipline. The re- 
sult was fatal: several boats were swamped by the weight of their 
crew, and the poor creatures drowned or immediately sacrificed to the 
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enemy, who remorselessly slaughtered such as floated to shore alive. 
These black demons had taken possession of the houses and enclosures 
along the bank of the river, whence they discharged fire-arrows into 
the Dudaly and other vessels. 

The Englishwomen had by this time embarked on board the Dudaly, 
with several of the garrison. These, alarmed by the fire-arrows, instead 
of returning to the fort, removed the ship three miles down the river to 
Govindpore, on their own responsibility. The contagion of this example 
spread but too fast. All the other vessels weighed anchor and sailed 
after the ship; while many of the militia, appalled by this sudden de- 
sertion, made haste to abandon the shore. Among the military who 
had left us in charge of the women, and were too prudent to return, 
was my old enemy, Sergeant O’Blagg. The experience of the siege had 
convinced me that this gentleman’s heroism went no farther than the 
employment of big words, and a bellowing, bullying manner to his 
inferiors. In active service he preferred the better part of valour. 

Mr. Holwell’s plate, jewels, and papers had been embarked in the 
Diligence Snow during the previous evening. He and I were now 
together on the ramparts—a post of no small danger—and I could see 
by his manner that he was prepared for the worst. The governor had 
until this moment been firm, and, although no soldier, had exposed 
himself to danger with considerable spirit; but at this crisis he seems 
to have lost all fortitude, and seeing his friends embarking in the two 
solitary boats that remained, and being further disheartened by the 
insubordination of his men, and the tidings that our little remaining 
gunpowder was unfit for use, he forgot at once the grave responsibili- 
ties of his position and the dictates of honour, and joined in the ignoble 
flight. The tidings of this last disgrace was brought to us by Philip 
Hay, who had fought like a devil throughout the siege, and whose 
powder-blackened face was scarcely recognisable this morning. 

“Did you ever see such a set of curs, Bob?’ exclaimed Mr. Hol- 
well, as the Dudaly and the smaller vessels disappeared from our gaze. 

“ But it is surely only a feint, sir,” 1 answered ; “they are coming 
back ?” 

“Yes, Bob, when Calcutta is a heap of ashes, and they are brought 
back as captives of the Soubah. Be sure they will never return of 
their own accord. They have left us to perish, lad; that is what it 
means.” 

We went into the fort, where the remaining inhabitants flocked 
around my patron, loud in the expression of their indignation against 
the deserters. 

“You have always been true to our interests, Holwell,” cried the 
eldest member of Council remaining among us; “I resign my right of 
command in your favour.” 

A loud cheer signified the general approval of this decision. 

Mr. Holwell quietly accepted the onerous duty thus assigned him, 
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thanked his superior and the rest for their confidence, and marched 
straight to the western gate leading to the river, whither I followed, 
with Philip Hay and some others. 

“We will have no more deserters, Bob,” said our new governor ; 
“and when we leave Fort William, it shall be together, and in a decent 
soldierly manner.” 

A ship which had been stationed at the northern redoubt still re- 
mained, and to this vessel Mr. Holwell despatched an officer in a boat, 
with orders to the captain to bring her down to the fort. But this last 
hope was destined to fail us,—the ship struck upon a sandbank, and 
was at once abandoned by her crew. 

We watched this catastrophe with a groan of despair, but did not 
the less vigorously defend our feeble post. Towards afternoon the 
enemy’s fire abated, and they amused themselves by burning such 
of the adjacent houses as did not command our ramparts. No longer 
harassed by their incessant fire, we spent the greater part of the after- 
noon and ensuing night in throwing out signals for the return of the 
ships; but neither flags by day nor signal-fires by night would tempt 
these cravens back to us; yet a single sloop with fifteen men on board 
might have dropped under our walls during the night and saved every 
one of us. 

In that long day and night of suspense I had but one source of 
consolation ; and that was in the knowledge that the poor little Gentoo 
maiden I had rescued was safe on board the Dudaly, where Mrs. Wither- 
ington had taken her among her children and native nurses, for one of 
whom she had easily passed in the confusion of the embarkment. 

While the signal-lights were vainly burning, Philip Hay and I paced 
one of the terraces, and talked over our situation. In the failure of 
our rescue by the vessels now lying at Govindpore, death seemed inevit- 
able; and we could not refrain from a shudder as we wondered what 
agonising form of death the Soubah’s ingenuity might devise for us. 

“T have always thought there was something heroic in being blown 
from the mouth of a cannon,” said the imperturbable Philip; “ and 
the sensation, if unpleasant, must be brief. But I doubt if Suraja 
Doulah will not reserve so dignified a mode for Holwell and our supe- 
riors. These Mahometans have a knack of putting out an enemy’s 
eyes; but I fancy that is an honourable torture they only confer upon 
near relations ; and then there is the slow poison of the poust—that too 
is a privilege allowed only to kindred. But no doubt this oriental 
Caligula has numerous modes of executing such small fry as our 
humble selves, for the titillation of that fine artistic sense of cruelty 
with which he is said to be gifted. I have somewhere heard that in 
the old Hindoo law a man who assaults a magistrate shall be punished 
as if he had murdered a hundred Brahmins, and, a spike being thrust 
through him, shall be roasted alive. Perhaps the nabob may choose 
to treat us in Hindoo fashion.” 
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Before daybreak, the enemy swarmed to the attack in greater num- 
bers than ever; and Mr. Holwell, moved by the entreaties of the weaker 
spirits among us, consented to treat with our adversary. I went with 
him to Omichund, whom he had not seen since the day on which he 
had been the bearer of such fatal news. 

We found the old man singularly calm and reasonable. 

“‘T have come to ask your service, Omichund,” Mr. Holwell began 
at once. “‘ We have been abandoned by the greater number of our people, 
though we might have left Fort William with dignity, and secured all 
the books and papers of the Company, had the governor and the rest 
but stood by us. Our position is now desperate, and as your fortunes 
are linked with ours, I look to you for any help you can afford us.” 

The old Gentoo bent his head in silence. 

“You have been a fast friend of Manickchund, the Governor of 
Hooghly, who is now before the fort in command of a body of troops. 
A letter from you to him may secure us more favourable terms than we 
could make for ourselves. Will you write such a letter ?” 

“ Yes, saheh, I will write.” 

“You will bid Manickchund inform the Soubah that if he will cease 
hostilities, the English will obey his commands. We are only fighting 
in defence of our lives and honour.” 

“Yes, saheb, I will write. If the English Company had trusted 
Omichund, he might have served them at the Durbar, and hindered the 
coming of this day.” 

“ Ay, friend, we have made many mistakes,” Mr. Holwell answered 
sadly. 

The letter was written and thrown over the ramparts at sunrise ; 
but hostilities continued until noon. Of the hundred and ninety men 
left after the desertion of the ships, twenty-five had heen killed or had 
received their death-wounds, seventy were disabled, while the common 
soldiers had broken open the storehouse of arrack, and were stupidly 
intoxicated. 

At four in the afternoon a man was seen advancing with a flag of 
truce in his hand. This was at once answered by another on the south- 
east bastion; for by this time every voice was calling on Mr. Holwell 
to surrender. A parley ensued, during which the enemy were doing us 
all the harm they could, while one wretch fired at one of our gentlemen 
as he stood on the bastion by Mr. Holwell’s side. Infuriated by this 
treachery, my patron ran down to summon the men to the ramparts ; 
but he called in vain. The poor creatures who would have obeyed him 
had crawled, wounded and helpless, into the fort; and whilst he was 
seeking these, amongst whom was Philip Hay, the drunken soldiers, 
bent on escaping by the river, burst open the western gate just as a 
body of the enemy had forced a gate beyond it, and were rushing to the 
attack of this. By this act of supreme cowardice and folly the foe were 
admitted, and swarmed into the fort, a very torrent of furious wretches, 
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shouting their Moorish cries of victory. The warehouses were escaladed 
at the same moment; a general surrender followed, and we all were pri- 
soners of Suraja Doulah, except a few desperate wretches who dropped 
from the embrasures, and escaped along the slime of the river. 

At five o’clock the nabob entered the fort, sent his officers at once 
to seize upon the Company’s treasury, and installed himself with all 
pomp in the chief apartment of the factory, where he received the ser- 
vile compliments of his flatterers, who extolled the conquest of a hand- 
fal of worn-out civilians with such florid eloquence as may have been 
lavished on Alexander after the battle of Gaugamela. Omichund and 
Raja Bullub’s son were both summoned before this eastern tyrant, who 
received them with promising civility; after which he sent for Mr. — 
Holwell, whom he favoured with no less than three interviews, the last 
in Durbar, or solemn council, at a little before seven o’clock. 

At this last interview I had the honour to be present, in attendance 
on my master, and for the first time beheld the tyrant whose sanguin- 
ary reign was happily to be of the briefest. I saw a handsome young 
man of the higher eastern type, superbly attired, and glittering with 
jewels, who surveyed my patron and myself with suspicious, if not 
malevolent, looks. 

He had been much disappointed by the contents of the treasury— 
some fifty thousand rupees—and accused us of having hidden or buried 
the Company’s wealth. 

** But you will show me where it is hidden, or it will be the worse 
for you,” he said in a threatening tone. 

Mr. Holwell assured him in the most emphatic manner that the 
money in the treasury constituted the sole funds of the Company at 
this settlement. 

“Would you make me eat dirt?” he cried contemptuously; “ would 
you fool me wiih your English lies? You are all thieves, and have 
robbed my honoured grand-uncle, the late nabob, for the last fifteen 
years. You sell your passports to Gentoo merchants, who thus cheat 
us of our revenues. You took payment for your protection of that 
Gentoo traitor, Kissendass, and the wealth which he has stolen from my 
uncle’s treasury. You have fattened too long upon the land, and it is 
time there should be an end of you. Inshallah, did I not swear to my 
dying grandfather that I would blot you from the face of the country, 
and shall I not keep my oath ?” 

This was by no means promising ; but Mr. Holwell contrived so far 
to mitigate the Soubah’s displeasure that he presently dismissed us for 
the night, with a languid yawn, after pledging his word as a soldier 
that no harm should happen to us. 

Cheered by this hopefal prospect, we left the royal presence, and 
were at once conducted to the Arched Veranda, west of the Black- 
Hole Prison, where we found the rest of our wretched company, many 
among them severely wounded, and all exhausted by days of struggle 
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and nights of watching. Here they were all gathered—some leaning 
against the wall, others seated hopelessly on the ground—helpless and 
meek as sheep in an overcrowded market awaiting the butcher, and 
closely guarded. 

For some time we remained in patient silence, broken only by the 
feeble groans of the wounded, until flames breaking out right and left 
of us caused a sudden consternation and horror. We thought our 
enemies were going to suffocate us between two fires, and were con- 
firmed in this fear by seeing officers and people with lighted torches 
going into all the apartments under the easterly curtain to the right of 
us, bent, as we supposed, on setting fire to them. 

A few minutes’ hurried consultation succeeded, and rather than wait 
to be roasted alive, we determined upon falling on the guard, seizing 
their cimeters, and trying to cut our way through the troops on the 
parade. Before thus desperately rushing on almost certain death, 
Mr. Holwell advanced to watch the proceedings of the men with 
torches, and returned to tell us they were no incendiaries, but were 
only seeking a place in which to confine us for the night. 

At this moment Leech, the Company’s smith, who had made his 
escape when the nabob entered the fort, approached Mr. Holweli, and 
told him in a whisper that he had a boat ready, and knew of a secret 
passage through which he would conduct him to the river. My patron 
nobly refused to leave the companions who had so affectionately con- 
fided in him, and Leech as nobly volunteered to remain and share his 
fate, which generous resolution cost the poor fellow his life. 

All this was decided in a few hurried whispers, and was scarce 
settled when a body of the guard advanced to us, with the officers 
whose blazing torches had so alarmed us. They ordered us into the 
barracks, a great open place, with arches facing westward, and fur- 
nished with a spacious wooden platform, on which we might have 
passed the night in tolerable comfort. - 

We entered willingly, eager to repose even on this Spartan couch ; 
but were no sooner within the barracks than the guards advanced to 
the inner arches and parapet-wall, and, with presented muskets, ordered 
us to go into that small square room in which I had already spent a 
night, commonly called the Black-Hole Prison ; whilst others from the 
court, off guard, pressed upon us with clubs and drawn cimeters. So 
sudden and unexpected was the stroke, and so great the throng and 
pressure upon us, that we rolled like a torrent into the prison ; though, 
I think, had many of us known the extent of the dungeon, we should, 
even in this last extremity have rushed upon the guard and suffered 
them to hew us piecemeal rather than force us living into that torture- 
chamber. 

Now followed a scene of horror I think unparalleled in the history 
of past ages. One hundred and forty-six wretches, many among them 
wounded past hope, all exhausted by continual fatigue and action, 
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jammed together in a space of eighteen feet square, open only by two 
small close-barred windows looking to the westward, a quarter whence 
at this season no air could come. 

The first impulse was one wild burst of rage. A block of living 
creatures rolled desperately against the door, in the hope to force it 
open. But, alas, the door opened inwards, and this dead weight could 
do nothing against it. Some of these unarmed wretches next tried to 
drag it open with their hands and nails, and fell back presently with 
bleeding, lacerated fingers, howling for pain. J, who was at this 
period crushed into a corner, with Philip Hay’s weight leaning full 
upon me, and the blood from a sabre-wound on his forehead trickling 
slowly on my face, could but indistinctly perceive what was passing. 
After some minutes of riot and confusion, I heard my patron’s voice, 
sounding singularly calm and clear above the clamour of the rest. He 
had fortunately been one of the first to enter our dungeon, and had 
thus been carried close to one of the windows. 

He exhorted us in the most pathetic terms to a patient endurance 
of our sufferings, as the only means whereby we might any of us hope 
to survive the night. On this followed a brief interval of comparative 
tranguillity, during which, by the surging movement of the restless 
crowd, I was borne without effort of my own close to the window at 
which Mr. Holwell was posted, Philip Hay’s weight still bearing down 
upon me, and was by this accident of position among the few who out- 
lived the night. Near me, clinging to the bars of the window, I per- 
ceived a sergeant’s wife, one Mrs. Carey, the only woman among us, 
whose husband was also in the prison. 

Nothing could be more admirable than my patron’s calmness 
throughout this night of horror. He watched the faces of the guard 
who were posted outside the bars of our window, and whose counte- 
nances were now made visible by the fitful glare of their torches, now 
hidden in darkness. Among these was an old Indian sergeant, in 
whose looks Mr. Holwell read something like pity; and this man he 
entreated to get us relieved by being divided into separate cells, since 
there were chambers enough in which we could be placed. He further 
pressed his entreaty by the promise of a thousand rupees, to be paid 
the sergeant next morning. 

The man disappeared, and for a few delicious moments we, who 
had heard the brief dialogue, enjoyed the rapture of hope. He re- 
turned but too soon, to tell us the thing was impossible. Mr. Holwell 
was not to be satisfied so easily. He reiterated his entreaties, and this 
time doubled his promised reward. Again the sergeant withdrew, and 
again returned with the same answer. The thing was impossible with- 
out the Soubah’s order. The Soubah was sleeping, and no one dared 
waken him. One hundred and forty-six wretches languishing in the 
awful tortures of suffocation, and for them there is no hope because 
the Soubah is sleeping! I think there is one last long slumber from 
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which Suraja Doulah, Soubahdar of Bengal, Behar, and Orixa, will be 
awakened without ceremony, and that the waking will hardly be a 
pleasant one. 

We had not been shut into this hole of horrors ten minutes when 
everyone among us fell into a perspiration so profuse as to drain every 
drop of moisture from our bodies. This brought on a raging thirst, 
which increased every instant. Some now proposed that we should 
strip ourselves of our clothes, and thus gain at once space and coolness. 
Many did so, though I can but wonder how they contrived to tear off 
their garments, so closely were we wedged together. It was then re- 
commended that we should all sit down; and this advice we several 
times obeyed for a few minutes at a time; but each time the word was 
given to “rise,” some of the weaker among us were trampled or crushed 
in the struggle, never to rise again. 

Before we had been more than an hour immured, our thirst became 
painful to an almost maddening degree, and a cry for “ water” was re- 
peated without cessation. It was a hoarse, perpetual clamour, which 
resembled the insensate lowing of thirsty cattle rather than the reason- 
able demand of humanity. 

And at this juncture the very compassion which sought to aid us 
was made an instrument of our destruction ; for the old Indian sergeant, 
taking pity on our agonies, ordered some skins of water to be brought 
to the window. The water appeared, but the openings between the 
bars were too narrow to enable the skins to be passed in to us. A clamour 
and raving as of a thousand devils arose; and many bewildered wretches 
fought furiously with each other without knowing what they did. Mr. 
Holwell and two others near the window contrived to pass a little 
water in among us in hats; but in the fury and contention of this mad 
crowd these precious draughts were wasted, and but afew drops reached 
the lips of the stronger struggler who last seized the fragile vessel. 
The very sight of this water seemed to increase our thirst twenty-fold, 
though it had been unbearable before; for to this one agony there 
appears to be no limit. 

The cries and ravings of those beyond the reach of this too-tantal- 
ising relief were awful beyond description. I heard old and valued 
friends calling on my patron by every adjuration of affection for but a 
few drops to relieve their tortures, Some desperate creatures made 
a frantic effort to reach the windows, and many were trampled to 
death beneath their reckless feet. Over these corpses the crowd clam- 
bered and struggled, unawed by the horror of death, each sufferer bent 
only on obtaining relief for his own pangs. 

Can humanity in the West conceive so horrid a picture of Eastern 
cruelty? These hellish agonies proved vastly entertaining to the guard 
without, who held their torches close to the bars, and peered in upon 
us with horrible grins upon their black faces, jeering and hooting at 
us for very joy. 
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I cannot imagine a more vivid vision of hell. A herd of suffering 
wretches, with parched tongues lolling from their fevered lips, wrest- 
ling insensately with each other in the thick smoke and stench of 
Tophet, while black-faced demons glare upon and gloat over their 
anguish! 

I think I must have been delirious at this time ; for I heard a voice, 
which was my own, and yet seemed not my own, repeating the words 
of Dives: ‘‘ Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, 
that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool my tongue; for 
I am tormented in this flame.” 


O God, what a Pandemonium! On one side rose the biasphemies 
and imprecations of unbelieving despair; on another, fainter prayers for 
release or death; the choking sobs and hollow groans of the dying; the 
Babel-clamour of several languages; while near the windows the crowd 
were assailing the guard with every imaginable insult, in the hope that 
they would fire in upon us, and put an end to our misery. 

What! cut short so amusing a comedy? ‘To such spectators the 
best drolling in Bartlemy Fair would have beena poorer show. Was it 
to be supposed these merry souls would sacrifice such pleasant enter- 
tainment as this exhibition afforded them? 

I know not at what hour it was, or how long I had suffered. I 
know it seemed as if I had been in that foul pit a lifetime, when I felt 
Philip Hay’s arm round my neck, and heard him whispering in my ear. 

“Bob,” he said, “have you ever forgiven me for selling you into 
bondage ?” ’ 

“You know I was so foolish as to forgive you long ago.” 

**You are the best of creatures. O Bob, what a scoundrel I have 
been! My life has been one long villany. I think I was only born 
into this world to speak lies and plot treachery. But I was born so 
poor. Poverty is the father of scoundrels, But I am dying; and I 
want you to bless me before I die. Let me suck the sweat from your 
shirt-sleeve ; ’tis my sole chance of moistening this red-hot furnace in 
my throat. Would you bless me, if I gave you your freedom? Sup- 
posing you ever escape from this hell, and get back to England, which 
is doubtful, would you bless me, if I told you that the marriage in 
Fleet-lane was no marriage—that Margery Hawker is no wife of 
yours ?” 

“What do you mean?” I gasped. 

“*T mean that her name is Margery Hay. She is my wife. I was 
in Paris with those two before I hunted you out in the Temple. I had 
helped in the elopement, you know, and was his gentleman body-ser- 
vant, henchman, bully, and hanger-on in general. The poor child 
fretted over her dishonour, and /e proposed to make an honest woman 
of her by marrying her—to me. I know not by what process of rea- 
soning he won her consent, but he did win it. She was to go back to 
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her father and mother as the wife of a decent gentleman, one Mr. Philip 
Hay, and not as the poor waif and stray she was. We were married by 
the chaplain of the British Legation—I in the character of Mr. Le- 
strange’s secretary; but beyond that marriage-ceremony we are no 
more man and wife than I and the Empress Catherine. Mr. Lestrange 
continued to prevent the poor soul’s return to the home from which he 
stole her, for, you see, at this time he had not quite made up his mind 
that he was tired of her; and I left them to come to London in search 
of you. Then arose the notable scheme of marrying her to you, to 
prevent your marriage with Miss Dorothea, and thus make assurance 
doubly sure in the event of our kidnapping plan proving a failure. 
A tangled web of intrigue, is it not? I left the certificate of my mar- 
riage in the safe-keeping of a friend in London, in case it should ever 
be wanted.” 

‘“‘ What friend ?” I asked eagerly; for I felt him growing heavier as 
he hung upon me, while his whispers sounded fainter in my ear. 
‘¢ Your friend’s name, Phil!” I cried ; ‘‘ for God’s sake tell me that !” 

“A lawyer, and a fellow I can trust. A scoundrel, Bob; but your 
thorough-paced scoundrels can trust each other. It’s only your half- 
and-half rogue who turns traitor.” 

“* His name ?” 

Too late. His arm loosened upon my neck, and he slipped down 
in a sitting position, not to rise again within my knowledge. 

I tried to bend over him, in the hope of picking him up, but found 
myself powerless to move a limb, so close was I packed. A faint glim- 
mer of dawn now lighted the chamber, and I looked right and left at 
my neighbours. One was a topaz, the other an English sergeant, both 
dead. They stood each on one side of me, statue-like and hideous 
figures—dead, but unable to fall from the equal pressure round us. 

On the opposite side of the dungeon was the long wooden platform 
on which I had once slept. This was heaped with the dead and dying 
—a very mountain of corpses. 

Of the revolting stench that now prevailed, and of other physical 
horrors, I dare not speak. As the day dawned, there arose a kind of 
calm; the clamour had altogether abated, so much were our numbers 
reduced by death. 

As the light increased, my breathing became every moment more 
oppressive. I had lived through the night with intervals of delirium. 
In one of these I had fancied myseif in a wooded valley at Hauteville, 
while before me, cool and pellucid, stretched a great pool of water, 
the banks of which had been a favourite resort of mine and Margery’s 
in our brief happy childhood. This vision now returned, and no words 
can paint the agony with which I gazed on that delusive picture, long- 
ing to plunge into those cool depths, and yet bound hand and foot by 
the pressure of our charnel-house. When this mirage faded, conscious- 
ness vanished with it. 
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I was awakened by a rush of air and a sensation of acute agony, 
caused by the oppression of my head and chest. Lifting my eyelids 
with a painful effort, I perceived that the door of our dungeon stood 
a little way open. I heard afterwards that this had only been effected 
after full twenty minutes’ labour, so difficult was it for the worn-out 
survivors to remove the dead piled up against this door. 

Of the one hundred and forty-six who entered that dungeon some 
twelve hours before, twenty-three now crawled slowly out, one by one, 
between a lane of corpses ; nor do I think that in the seven circles of 
his purgatory the Poet-seer beheld any ghosts more awful than those 
living creatures who thus emerged into the light of day. 





WOMEN OF FASHION IN ANCIENT ROME 


ALL that constitutes the “making-up” of a woman of high standing 
in society was called her “ world”—mundus muliebris—a phrase which 
included her dress and personal ornaments, her baths, mirrors, and 
ointments—everything, in short, that pertained to her toilet. At that 
remote period personal vanity seems to have been woman’s ruling 
passion ; for when the Senate was anxious to confer some honourable 
distinction upon the female sex in general, in acknowledgment of the 
services rendered to the State by the wife and mother of Coriolanus, 
the only reward that could be devised was the privilege of wearing 
pendants in their ears, a fillet round the head, purple robes, and circlets 
of gold round the neck. These outward decorations were subsequently 
prohibited during the second Punic war, on the motion of C. Oppius, a 
tribune of the people, when it was forbidden to women to wear dresses 
of more than one colour, to exhibit on their persons more than half an 
ounce of gold, or to ride in a carriage, either in town or country, 
within a thousand paces of Rome, unless they were going to a public 
sacrifice. This enactment, however, was of brief duration; for, to 
obtain domestic peace, the magistrates and people were finally forced to 
give way. Then luxury speedily pervaded all ranks of society, and a 
most pernicious effect was produced upon public and private character. 

The boudoir contained mirrors of all sizes—some of silver, others 
of polished gold, others, again, of brass, or steel, or tin. They were 
usually of a circular or oval form, and were enriched with precious 
stones. There was generally one large enough to reflect the full figure. 
Here, too, might be seen the expedients adopted by an antiquated 
beauty to efface or hide the ravages of time, and to preserve the sem- 
blance of youth long after the reality had departed. As the hair 
thinned, or became unmistakably gray, they wore different kinds of 
head-dress, according to their own taste or the fashion of the hour. 
The three ordinary varieties were the “Caliendrum,” the ‘ Calantica,” 
and the “Corymbrium”—so called because it terminated in a point 
like a grape. It was especially worn by women of low stature, as it 
added to their height. In the case of respectable matrons, the colour 
of this false hair was invariably black; in that of courtesans, ofa lighter 
hue and approaching to auburn. Then, when the teeth began to decay 
or to leave an “obvious void,” they were replaced with others of bone 
or ivory fixed in gold. 

To preserve the complexion, recourse was had to a variety of cos- 
metics. While sitting in their own apartments, and, above all, before 
retiring to rest at night, they would cover their face with a paste made 
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of wheat-flour, or of crumbs of bread well soaked. Others used an 
ointment made of the suet extracted from the fleece of a fat ewe, twice 
washed and bleached in the sun, but still retaining a rank smell. 
Other cosmetics were more costly, and not unfrequently composed of 
singular ingredients, the specific virtues of which it is not easy to 
divine. The simplest was a lotion of asses’ milk. Poppza, Nero’s 
wife, used to bathe in milk, 500 asses being kept for the purpose. A 
certain fluid mixture, much in vogue, was obtained by slowly boiling 
for forty days and nights the heel of a young white bull. Another 
famous medicament was produced from crocodiles’ excrements. An- 
other, again, was a kind of paste, in which white-lead predominated, 
that came from Rhodes, and imparted a dazzling whiteness to the skin, 
but had the defect of melting in the sun or under the action of great 
heat. There was likewise a preparation of chalk steeped in acid, but 
which shunned all contact with water. Vermilion, too, was some- 
times applied. The eyebrows and eyelids were very commonly touched 
with a long needle dipped in a paste the colouring-matier of which 
was soot or powdered charcoal, and occasionally saffron. 

Pomades of bean paste were employed to smooth the skin and efface 
wrinkles. An unguent called “psilotrum” was also used to remove 
hairs from the arms and legs. Pastilles of myrtle and mastic, kneaded 
in old wine, were found efficacious in correcting the breath, as also 
were the berries of myrrh, cassia, and ivy. The skin was, besides, 
rubbed with pumice-stone, which, when reduced to powder and thrice 
calcined, was much esteemed for cleansing the teeth. Then, to harden 
the gums, recourse was had to the fat of sheeps’-tails formed into pills, 
dried in the shade, and pulverised. For the same purpose, rose-leaves 
were cut into small pieces and mixed with a fourth part of oak-gall and 
a like quantity of myrrh. To hide pimples on the face, and likewise 
for the sake of ornament, little crescent-shaped patches were much in 
fashion. 

All this was idle folly, and is repeated every day in the fashionable 
circles of every European capital at the present day ; but in one respect 
the Roman ladies possessed an unenviable distinction, though one not 
impossibly shared by their modern representatives in the West Indies 
and in the Southern States previous to the abolition of slavery. In 
many instances the female slaves who helped to “make-up” their mis- 
tress waited upon her naked to the waist, so that any awkwardness 
might be instantly chastised. In some cases these unfortunate attend- 
ants were bound to a pillar, or suspended by their hair—caditur et 
Lalage tortis suspensa capillis—while a public executioner lashed and 
gashed their bare shoulders with a whip or with thongs of hardened 
leather, and that in the presence of their mistresses, who completed 
their toilets impassive to the shrieks of their tortured handmaidens. 


J. HUTTON. 





THE DEDICATION OF THE CATHEDRAL 


Temp. 1370 


William of Wykeham (moribundus) loquitur, 


Stow from the basement, measured stone by stone, 
Slow as the rings of rind around an oak, 
Has grown this building dedicate to God, 
Until at last the gilt star of the vane 
Gleams in mid air, and seems to crown the whole 
As with a royal seal. Father of Light, 
Mercy, and Love, accept this offering, 
Poor earthly tabernacle, miserable type 
Of heavenly mansions, opal, chrysopras, 
Jacinth, and emerald, soon by Eden’s gate 
To meet my gaze, but in His own good time. 
Then let the hand of marble effigy 
Hold on my tomb the Founder’s carved shrine, 
To show this long and patent work of mine 
That’s now accomplished. Thunder, tamed to breathe 
Forth angels’ music, shake the vaulted choir, 
Till the great pillars vibrate ; harmonies 
Soar to the poised roof—yes, soar and float, 
And bring me foretastes of the heaven beyond. 
Saints, keep me humble—for this human heart 
Is a mere nest of pride, ambition, greed— 
Until the Spirit come, the Shekinah, 
And dwell within, and claim it all for God. 
Better than trampled vines and shattered mills, 
Won by the red-stained lance, to see this house 
Raised to God’s glory and His ceaseless praise. 
Races may come and go, and kings be born, 
Or slain in battle ; statesmen shape the world 
Unto fresh issues ; still men’s prayers shall rise 
From this my building night and day for aye. 
See the great windows, like the jewelled gates 
Of Paradise, burning with harmless fire. 

VOL. VII. 
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Forests of stone, ye columns, spring in joy, 

And bear your holy burden ; round ye twine 

The wayside flowers, types of God’s gracious love, 

Sent for their beauty only, to cheer man. 

Grant me, ye Saints, one prayer—only one prayer— 

That when the cardinals in crimson train, 

The mitred bishops and the acolytes, 

The censer-swingers and the pale meek monks, 

Enter the western door, and welcoming hymns 

Break forth like birds in spring, and every face 

Turns where the tapers and the banners come, 

Then let me sing the song of Simeon, 

And pass at once as in a summer dream ; 

My God and Saviour, let me die of joy, 

And pass rejoicing to my heavenly home, 

Soothed by the thought that in a whirlwind age, 

Mid clash of sword and flight of crossbow bolts 

And darkening arrows, I have helped to bring 

Thoughts of a purer, nobler life to some, 

And reared a refuge for Faith, Hope, and Love. 
WALTER THORNBURY. 





BOB KENNEDY’S CANVASS 


‘*Upon my word, the plot begins to thicken in a manner which is 
emphatically unpleasant. ‘The hounds of spring are on winter’s traces’ 
in a sense very different from that in which the modern Lampsacene 
first propounded the simile. When Moss and Mofuz decline to 
renew, unless a good solid sum is paid on account, and your tailor 
hints that.your bill is swelling to formidable dimensions ; when your 
days are troubled by intermittent glimpses of pieces of oblong paper, 
informing you that ‘ Victoria, by the grace of God Queen of England,’ 
sends her greeting to you, and your nights with feverish dreams of the 
same, it is plain that something must be done to meet the crisis; and 
what to do, Harry, on my word, I neither see nor know.” 

The speaker was Mr. Robert—generally known among his more 
intimate friends as Bob—Kennedy ; and as he spoke, he took up from 
the table in his chamber, at which he and Mr. Henry Malcolm were 
engaged in discussing a very late and an exceedingly lounging break- 
fast, a packet of letters received by that morning’s post, whose blue 
business envelopes, emblazoned with their unlovely prosaic caligraphy, 
were but the outward and visible sign of the bills latent within. There 
was nothing specially remarkable in Bob Kennedy’s situation. Indeed, 
it would not be a wholly easy matter to mention any great number of 
young men, etat. 26, of expensive habits, whose fortunes are in futuro 
rather than in presenti, that manage strictly to limit their expenditure 
to their incomes. But there was this peculiarity in Mr. Kennedy’s 
circumstances : hitherto he had been liberally, even handsomely sub- 
sidised by a wealthy but eccentric uncle, who had, about six months 
since, given evidence of the unpleasant peculiarities of his disposition 
by cutting down his nephew’s allowance to half the sum which it had 
previously been, on the score that Bob had failed to make that pro- 
gress in his profession of which his own gifts and the avuncular 
advantages he enjoyed had warranted the anticipation. Accordingly, 
our hero—he has as little about him of the heroic, as such centre-pieces 
usually have—found himself in just the position that might have been 
expected : he was heavily in debt, and he saw no way very clearly out 
of it. He might take to work; but the labour of the untrained 
workman is as little profitable as it is pleasant. 

Mr. Malcolm was a man of few words, and apparently not many 
ideas. At any rate, there was but scant suggestion of a mind fertile 
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in expedients in the responsive ejaculation which he vouchsafed to 
Mr. Kennedy’s frank statement of the condition of his affairs. ‘“ By 
Jove! it really is awkward.” 

Breakfast over, Bob Kennedy and his somewhat taciturn confidant 
betook themselves to their cigars, the former gentleman occasionally 
interrupting his smoke-engendered reverie by turning to open one 
of the several unwelcome epistles that lay in a little heap on the table 
beside him. 

“ Ah, what’s this?” was the exclamation which at last broke from 
his lips as he scrutinised more closely the superscription which graced 
one of those ominous azure coverings. “ By Jove! it’s from Flowett! 
On my word, a man who uses blue envelopes when he writes to a 
fellow who could paper his chambers with bills, is guilty of an indict- 
able offence. Serve him precious well right if he never got his letter 
read at all. What’s this, though?” and as Mr. Bob Kennedy-asked the 
question, he first raised his eyebrows; secondly, pulled his moustache ; 
thirdly, gave a significant whistle; and finally, read as follows—for 
Mr. Flowett, it must be prefaced, was the well-known head agent of 
the great party whose election colours were Magenta: 


“DEAR Mr. Kennepy,—Do you care about going down to Methlyn 
to contest the seat against Mr. Dundas, the sitting member, at the 
forthcoming election? We want young men of your calibre, and you 


would just suit us. Please see me as soon as you can. 
* Yours faithfully, 
“G@. FLOWETT.” 


Mr. Malcolm certainly opened his eyes rather more widely than 
usual as he listened to the contents of this communication, but he 
said nothing ; on the other hand, the gentleman who was the recipient 
of the note was immediately roused to activity and exultation. 

“Don’t you see, Harry ?” he exclaimed ; “what greater windfall 
could there have been ?” 

But still Mr. Henry Malcolm appeared quite as much in the dark 
as ever. 

“My dear fellow,” his friend went on to explain, “it needs but 
very little ability to put two and two together to discover the value 
of this offer of Flowett’s. It is one of the unspeakable blessings of 
our constitution that the persons of the representatives of a British 
constituency are like those of the old Roman tribunes—sacrosanct and 
inviolable ; that no rude sheriff’s-officer is able to lay hands upon them 
or upon their property ; and that while their creditors may be driven to 
the verge of distraction and despair, they may quietly sit by, light 
their weeds with their bills, and calmly survey the situation with 
feelings of philosophical delight. Now apply these general principles 
to my own particular case. I may hang on perhaps a month longer— 
it is quite out of the question that I should do so more—and then 
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must come a crash. In less than four weeks from the present day the 
members for the new Parliament will have taken their seats. Make 
the best of this opportunity, and I may be among them, and Moss and 
Mofuz may go to the—” 

“Doosed good notion,” interposed Mr. Malcolm; “hope you'll 
succeed: go and see Flowett at once; would if I was you;’” and Mr. 
Kennedy scarcely needed this advice. 

To gain an interview with Mr. Flowett, when the times were busy 
as they then were, and a general election was immediately impending, 
was a decidedly difficult matter; for Mr. Flowett was overrun with 
engagements, and his ante-rooms in Guelph-strect, Westminster, over- 
flowed with visitors, eager to have “just one word” with the great 
election-agent who, it was believed, was quite as indispensable to the 
conduct of her Majesty’s Government as the Premier himself. By 
virtue of his office, Mr. Flowett was not actually in the House, but it 
was pretty generally believed that he could place in that greedily- 
coveted locality anyone upon whom he chanced to cast a favourable 
eye. If any member of the Cabinet happened to be consulted by some 
friend as to the prospects of the party, or the probable nature of coming 
events and future policy, the invariable reply was, “Go and see Flowett ; 
he is the man to tell you everything ;” if an opulent manufacturer was 
inspired by a sudden passion to obtain a seat in Parliament, it was to 
Mr. Flowett that he had to apply. Indeed, so comprehensive was the 
nature of Mr. Flowett’s duties, and so studiously mysterious was the 
method in which this gentleman performed them, that there were a 
great number of persons who would have told you that Mr. Flowett 
was a far more influential personage than the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; for was it not Mr. Flowett who, in his own private apart- 
ment in the great offices in Guelph-street, issued his orders far and 
wide to his provincial recruiting-sergeants, directed the national will, 
raised a hurricane of enthusiasm, or quelled a storm of discontent? It 
was Mr. Flowett, too, who could at a moment’s notice organise 
petitions in favour of ministerial measures, and could cause to well to 
the surface a whole series of those bubbles which indicated the popular 
dissatisfaction with the policy of the Opposition. All this, and much 
more, could Mr. Flowett do, but by what precise means no one en- 
tirely knew ; for it was a favourite saying of Mr. Flowett’s that, like 
the mole, he conducted his operations underground. 

When Mr. Bob Kennedy found his way, on the morning already de- 
scribed, to 999 Guelph-street, Mr. Flowett was in his glory. Bored 
with work, he told you he was; but then that was exactly the condition 
of things which swited him best, for Mr. Flowett loved to be and to 
seem busy. It was so in the lobby of the House. Mr. Flowett had no 
sooner left off talking with this member, than he was button-holed by 
that; and if you chanced to be desirous of saying a few words to him 
presently, he would just turn round and graciously hint that if you 
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would wait ten minutes longer, he would spare you certainly not less 
than one second and three-quarters. And Mr. Flowett was even more 
busy now than he was in the lobby of the House. When Bob Kennedy 
strolled into ante-room No. 1, he discovered some half-dozen distin- 
guished members of the Junior Canning Club—gentlemen aged from 
twenty-five to forty-five, who for an indefinite period of time had been 
desirous of finding an avenue to the House. For the most part they 
belonged to that phalanx of well-dressed young men who, while they have 
a fair allowance both of brains and of money, have not enough of either 
to make it worth Mr. Flowett’s while seriously to take them up. At 
the same time Mr. Flowett is keenly alive to the fact that, for a variety 
of reasons, mainly of a social description, it would not do for him to 
alienate their support. Mr. Flowett is thus reduced to the policy of 
gently fondling their ambition, and practically frustrating their hopes. 
These were not the only standing dishes whom our friend witnessed at 
Mr. Flowett’s. There were fussy old country members parading up and 
down the passages in a state of uneasiness and trepidation, waiting 
to see Mr. Flowett, in order that they might dilate to him upon the 
shortcomings of one of his agents who was conducting their election- 
eering business, and secure the services of some other; there were law- 
yers’ clerks in numbers numberless, waiting for replies from the great 
man to letters marked “ Immediate and important ;” and there were one 
or two London correspondents of country papers, who were hanging 
about round Mr. Flowett’s sanctum, in the hope of being able to elicit 
from him some intelligence which they could telegraph up to the ruth- 
less provincial editor. 

Although Bob Kennedy noticed all these miscellaneous aspirants for 
the honour of an interview with Mr. Flowett, whose claims upon his 
presence undoubtedly possessed the advantage of priority, he felt but 
little doubt that Mr. Flowett would indeed, as the clerk assured him 
who had taken in his card, “see him immediately.” Mr. Flowett had 
long singled out Bob as the appropriate object of political advancement. 
In the first place, he knew quite well that the young gentleman whom 
he was pleased to consider in the light of his protégé was clever enough 
to be of use to the party. He had heard through one of his numerous 
provincial agents of Bob’s electioneering exploits or hoaxes when he was 
on a fishing-expedition in a remote corner of Scotland, and had recog- 
nised in them genuine political power. In the second place, happening 
to be thoroughly well informed of the relation in which he stood to his 
opulent uncle, he saw, in his prospects, sooner or later, of his coming 
into the possession of a capital property, sufficient indication that Mr. 
Bob Kennedy would honourably serve his country and Mr. Flowett. 
For these reasons, therefore, Mr. Flowett did see Mr. Kennedy almost 
at once. 

It is marvellous how swiftly election business can be arranged. 
Sir James Delamere, the head of the Magenta party in and about 
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Methlyn, had written yesterday to Mr. Flowett, asking him to send down 
a young politician—he must be a thorough gentleman; one possessed 
of ability and tact of no common order—to contest the seat against Mr. 
Dundas, who for several years—far too many—had enjoyed an entirely 
undisputed monopoly of the representation of Methlyn in Parliament. 
The Methlyn people would pay all the expenses of such a candi- 
date, with the exception of two hundred and fifty pounds. Would this 
arrangement suit Mr. Kennedy? It would be necessary to decide upon 
the matter at once, as his address must be written and printed forth- 
with, and as he would have to deliver a speech at a public meeting at 
Methlyn certainly not later than this day week. 

It was true that even so ignoble a sum as two hundred and fifty 
pounds was beyond the reach of Mr. Kennedy’s present possession ; but 
in consideration of the purpose for which it was wanted, could his uncle 
refuse thus modest a request: ? 

Five-and-twenty minutes after Bob had had his interview with 
Mr. Flowett, the address to the electors of Methlyn was an accom- 
plished fact, for Mr. Kennedy had the pen of a ready writer. Ten 
minutes more, and the application to his uncle, through the medium 
of the post, had been made. It was Monday to-day, and Wednesday 
or Thursday was the appointed time for the departure of the new 
Magenta candidate to Methlyn. There was ample time for the avun- 
cular response ; and Mr. Robert Kennedy comforted himself with the 
reflection that the answer, when it did arrive, would most assuredly 
be of the desired kind. Fortuna fortes, &c. The very next morning, 
as our friend was lighting No. 1 of his post-prandial cigars, a telegram 
was placed upon his table. 

“By Jove! from the old boy!” said the recipient as he read the 
first line. It was brief, but it was eminenily satisfactory. 

“Quite right. I highly approve of your laudable ambition. Draw 
on me for 500/. at Coutts’s.” 

“So much for the first-fruits of the sweets of expectant member- 
ship,” was Mr. Kennedy’s mental reflection as he tipped the telegraph- 
boy a shilling, puffed his cigar, and sat down to look matters in the 
face. 


II. 


METHLYN is a very fair specimen of an English country town; that 
is to say, it is a conglomeration of architecture of no particular period, 
of rows of houses straggling in various directions,—a town of narrow 
streets and of multitudinous odours; for Methlyn is celebrated for two 
things—its fishing and its tanning. 

“*My card, I suppose,” said Mr. Bob Kennedy, as he drove up to 
the Delamere Arms from the station in his character of the Magenta 
candidate, ‘‘is an enthusiastic support of the piscicultural and leather- 
curing interests of Methlyn ; for Flowett tells me that Dundas is terribly 
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unpopular because they don’t think he has talked enough about these. 

What an infernal hole, though, to represent! A pity I couldn’t canvass © 
by proxy, though, and have sent down Allen,’’—Allen being the name 

of Mr. Kennedy’s private and confidential servant ;—“ he lies enough 

to do this sort of thing to perfection. However, there goes a very 

pretty girl, and stylish too: wonder how she has found her way to 

Methlyn. Sits her horse to perfection. Nasty brute, what does he 

mean ?” 

These words were addressed to the animal on which the young lady 
in question was mounted, who, as he drew close to the carriage in whieh 
Bob Kennedy was seated, took it into his head to rear in an ominous 
manner. The fair eqguestrienne was evidently frightened, and the groom 
in attendance was several yards behind. The rearing continued; Bob 
made his coachman draw up, and noticing the inability of its rider to 
subdue the freaks of the steed, and the visible alarm from which the 
young lady was suffering, quietly walked up to the horse, took hold of 
the bridle, and reduced it from its almost perpendicular position to its 
proper horizontal level. Meanwhile, the groom came up. The fair one, 
obviously agitated, thanked Mr. Kennedy with a bow for his interfer- 
ence, and with a smile which caused the hero of the moment to say, as 
he again mounted. his triumphal car, ‘“ Whoever she is, she is most 
charming.” 

They were capital electioneering people down at Methlyn. They 
certainly had not let the grass grow under their feet since Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s candidature was first announced. Placards emblazoned with his 
address were conspicuous on every wall and hoarding throughout the 
town; and as he drove up to the Delamere Arms his eyes were met by 
a huge printed statement that “the committee for securing the return 
of Mr. Kennedy sat every day from ten till four.” 

A very grand personage indeed did this gentleman feel himself as 
he stepped into the Delamere Arms. A private room was of course 
awaiting him, and he had not been there more than a few minutes 
when the visible head of the Methlyn Magenta faction was announced 
—“ Sir James Delamere.” Sir James was a man of sixty, with clean-cut 
and sharp-set features, a perfect type of an English gentleman, and with 
a look which seemed to say, ‘I am Magenta to the backbone.” There 
was but little warmth in the manner in which at first he greeted the 
representative of his views whom Mr. Flowett had selected; but his 
coldness soon commenced to thaw beneath the genial influence of the 
diplomatic adulation with which Mr. Bob Kennedy plied him, for Sir 
James Delamere was one of the vainest men who had ever upheld the 
ery of “ Church and State.” The result was that the prince of the Meth- 
lyn Magentaists and his uominee—for the idea had long since sug- 
gested itself to Bob’s mind that such was the real nature of his re- 
lations towards the honourable baronet—in a very short time found 
themselves paying each other the most gushing compliments. 
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“Your address, Mr. Kennedy,” said Sir James, “was in every way 
excellent. It was a frank and manly exposition of, I doubt not, a 
deeply-seated political faith.” 

Mr. Kennedy could only bow and assure Sir James that he accepted 
the compliment as an omen of triumph for the good cause. 

Sir James then went on to observe that he very much regretted 
that he was unable to ask Mr. Kennedy to make his house his own 
during his stay at Methlyn; that as it had not been enlarged since the 
days of his great-grandfather, the thirteenth baronet, it could only re- 
ceive an absurdly limited number of guests; that that number was 
now unfortunately complete; but that he trusted Mr. Kennedy would do 
him the honour of dining with him at half-past seven o’clock that even- 
ing. Finally, Sir James informed him there was a county ball that 
evening, held in the Methlyn townhall, to which several of his own 
party were going, and which, for reasons sufficiently obvious, he (Sir 
J. Delamere) thought it might not be wholly impolitic for him (Mr. 
R. Kennedy) to attend—* pardon the suggestion.” 

Our friend had but to accept the situation, and the great standard- 
bearer of the Magenta colours at Methlyn withdrew. 

A knock at the door, and Mr. Pifkin was announced. Mr. Pifkin 
was known by name to our hero from Mr. Flowett as the local agent 
who was working for his return, so that he bade Mr. Pifkin enter, and 
greeted him with that degree of cordiality which it is always desirable 
that gentlemen who occupy such mutual relations should exhibit. Mr. 
Pifkin was a little, brisk man, with a clear eye and a quick voice. Bob 
Kennedy had learned from Flowett that he was a capital man of busi- 
ness, and that this was his real character you saw in every line of his 
countenance. 

“Delighted to see you, Mr. Pifkin,” was our hero’s remark; for he 
had made up his mind that social affability and geniality of address 
were absolutely indispensable for an aspiring M.P. “I have heard 
much about you”—an observation that was not entirely true, seeing 
that four days since Bob had never heard the name of Pifkin, and 
that then the mention of it had not occupied a quarter of a minute 
—*‘and how do you think matters are going with us?” It is a great 
thing, be it mentioned, for a parliamentary candidate, when in reality 
solely and entirely referring to the advancement of his own selfish in- 
terests, to use the pronoun plural instead of the pronoun singular. In 
the first place, it invests him with a kind of authoritative and official 
air, and causes the person addressed to remember that he has the 
honour of being in the company of one who is the champion of a 
great public cause—an individual, but one who is the authorised repre- 
sentative of a mighty party. In the second place, it is indirectly grati- 
fying to those who may be the objects of the remark te hear themselves 
practically included in a body so illustrious. 

“Well, Mr. Kennedy,” answered Mr. Pifkin, who worked conscien- 
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tiously in that line of business to which it had pleased Providence to 
promote him—he had been his master’s errand-boy originally—* we 
have our work cut out for us, but we shall pull it through. Now, sir, 
as there’s little time to be lost, there are one or two things which I must 
tell you. Firstly, as regards your address; it was well enough in its 
way, but—you won’t mind my telling you exactly the truth, sir, for I 
speak plainly—they’re a long-headed set of folk down here, and they 
found fault because it was too vague.’’ Here Bob endeavoured to inter- 
pose a word, but Mr. Pifkin waved his hand as a signal for silence. 
“In the second place, you must make the most of your time, sir. Just 
at this present moment there’s a number of the most influential men 
in the town—it’s their regular weekly dinner-day—smoking in the long 
room over there,” Mr. Pifkin pointed with his finger behind his back. 
“The opportunity would be a good one, and if you were casually to 
come in with me they would be exceedingly pleased; that I can answer 
for;” and Mr. Pifkin pronounced these words with an air of authority. 

With the best grace that he could muster, Bob Kennedy took Mr. 
Pifkin as his mentor, and made his début before the influential electors 
of Methlyn congregated in the long room at the Delamere Arms. 
There was nothing alarming about the ordeal; but there was a good 
deal that was disagreeable. The first fault that Bob had to find with 
his newly-made friends was that they were pertinaciously inquisitive. 
He had scarcely entered the room when he was button-holed by an 
intelligent person, who informed him that he had the honour to be on 
his committee, and who proceeded to put to him a good many questions 
apropos of domestic administration, which the Magenta candidate for 
Methlyn felt indisposed to answer offhand. It was of no avail for 
Bob that, taking advantage of the natural gift of language which he 
possessed, he endeavoured to find refuge as much as possible in broad 
generalities. His questioner wanted information much more definite. 
Had he quite made up his mind on the subject ofrates? Was he in- 
clined to support a system of education which relied for its mainten- 
ance upon the imperial revenue, or upon local grants? Did he think 
he could pledge himself to introduce a Road Bill for Methlyn?—and 
so on. No sooner had this gentleman done cross-questioning his would- 
be representative than he was taken in hand by another. Bob was now 
assured that what Methlyn wanted was a member to look after local 
matters; that in questions of purely imperial policy Methlynites were 
not interested ; and that, provided Mr. Kennedy would sec that the 
fishing and the tanning interests were carefully looked after, all would 
be right. In fact, Methlyn wanted a man who would advance the im- 
portance of the place. A third elector assured Bob that these were 
amply provided for already, and that the only thing of vital moment 
was for the Methlyn member to show himself entirely master of all 
questions of foreign policy. 

If, after the declaration of these various and mutually antagonistic 
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sentiments, Mr. Kennedy retired to dress for dinner in a state almost 
amounting to despair at the improbability of his ever being able to 
satisfy the requirements of a constituency so many-sided, it is scarcely 
wonderful. Admirably suited as Bob’s views on the political affairs 
of the day were to pass muster as brilliant expositions of the signifi- 
cance of fleeting events, the writer of the Magenta address almost 
began to fear with Mr. Pifkin that that effective document might lack 
definitiveness and point. 

A very dreary dinner-party indeed was it that day at Delamere 
Hall. Bob felt decidedly out of his element. A careful course of 
newspaper-study—pursued during his journey by train from London 
to Methlyn—had served to post him very reasonably well-up with the 
orthodox opinions of the great party he represented. His weak points, 
however, he undeniably had; and amongst these were to be ranked 
certain collateral issues arising out of the game-law question. The 
male element of Sir James Delamere’s guests were, as ill-luck would 
have it, great upon this all-important topic. To his infinite disap- 
pointment, when Bob: endeavoured to divert the theme of a certain 
conversation, in which he had incautiously engaged with a county mag- 
nate, his next-door neighbour, into the true theory of colonial policy, 
he found that Sir Peregrine Bovinus would not accept of any such 
compromise. ‘ These things,’ remarked Sir P. B., “ may be all very 
well in their proper place; but we must remember that Methlyn is not 
the empire, Mr. Kennedy.” Then again Sir Peregrine Bovinus would 
like to know what was the precise nature of Mr. Kennedy’s views as 
to the inspection of sea-fisheries. This question, Mr. Kennedy would 
remember, was of paramount importance at Methlyn. Tanneries too: 
was he, or was he not, in favour of fixing the locality of these inside 
or outside the town? were his principles, Sir P. B. might in fact say, 
on this point extramural or intramural? And Mr. Kennedy must bear 
it in mind that the curing of hides was a business by which one half of 
Methlyn supported itself. If Mr. Kennedy entertained proper sentiments 
on each of these important heads, he (Sir Peregrine Bovinus) had no 
doubt all would go well, and that the defeat of the Dundas faction 
would be easily and speedily accomplished. “ Only, Mr. Kennedy,” Sir 
Peregrine concluded his admonition by observing, “ they’re a difficult 
lot to suit down at Methlyn.” And so indeed Bob Kennedy thought. 

But Sir Peregrine Bovinus was not the only persecutor who tor- 
mented our friend. There was a Mrs. Honoria Hortatrix, a lady 
politician of a very severe order, who assured Mr. Kennedy that the 
one thing of vital importance was to pledge himself to take steps 
which should reform the Sunday-schools in and about Methlyn, and 
abolish the Dissenters. ‘“ Dissent,” added Mrs. Hortatrix, “is the 
social evil of Methlyn. Do you know, Mr. Kennedy, I have a little 
theory of my own which will account for the presence of this objec- 
tionable spiritual phenomenon? Methlyn is, if I may be allowed 
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to say so, abominably ill-drained. Ah, that reminds me, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, you must see to our drainage, you know, when we return 
you to Parliament. Now the effiuvia of bad drainage occasion fana- 
ticism and madness, and a whole host of delusions; in Methlyn 
these delusions assume the form of spiritual dissent. That is my 
view, Mr. Kennedy. Do you not think it is irrefutably complete ?” 
Of course Bob could only compliment his fair informant upon the 
consummate ingenuity and the philosophical profundity of her ra- 
tionale of religious heterodoxy at Methlyn; though, as he had for 
his vis-d-vis at dinner the gentleman who was rector of the place 
for the representation of which he was now a candidate, it must be 
confessed that he entertained his own views on the matter; for the 
Rey. Rufus Fuddleton scarcely gave him the impression of a man who 
was calculated to exercise a strong religious influence over, or to awaken 
any very deep feelings in, a hard-hearted and stiff-necked generation. 
Perhaps Bob’s impression may have been right; for Mr. Fuddleton 
always maintained that he had done his duty by his country, his parish, 
and his Creator, if he managed to preach once a Sunday a short slum- 
berous sermon, and contrived to dine once a fortnight with Sir James 
Delamere. Then there were the two Miss Delameres— Bob had taken 
the eldest down to dinner—who were both sentimentally political. Of 
course Mr. Kennedy would be successful. And here Miss Delamere 
senior—who, be it mentioned, had just completed her seventh un- 
successful annual campaign in the salons and ballrooms of London— 
looked into Bob’s face with eyes which seemed to say, “ Will you not 
have my help!” As for Miss Delamere junior, she could not imagine 
how any person who had any regard for what was right could fail to 
be a Magentaist. Would Mr. Kennedy tell her whether she was right 
in believing that Mr. Dundas and his party wished to bring in a bill 
to burn all the churches and rob all the squires throughout the king- 
dom? Bob, of course, could only say in reply that that would probably 
be the ultimate result of the measures of the Mauve party. But he said 
it with an absent air; and in truth he was thinking of other things. 
Firstly, in his own mind, the idea was dawning upon him that Flowett 
had somehow or other humbugged him; secondly, on casting a retro- 
spective glance over the events of that afternoon, he felt disappointed— 
he had not quite hit it off with his Methlyn supporters. And on leay- 
ing the drawing-room to go to the ball, he caught Sir James Delamere’s 
glance, which did not by any means tend to reassure him. 

The ball was a change, at any rate. Still better was it to meet 
there an old friend—Henry Travers, an Eton chum of Bob’s, who had 
just returned from India. The pair were so surprised at seeing each 
other, and had so many words to say expressive of their surprise, that 
Bob was only just commencing to tell his friend the final cause of 
his appearance at Methlyn, when a kind of murmurous sensation ran 
round the room—such as that which always heralds the approach of 
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some illustrious new-comer. Bob looked. Could his eyes deceive him? 
It was the form and face of the same fair éqguestrienne whose alarm 
at her rearing horse he had that afternoon been instrumental in check- 
ing. She was leaning on the arm of an old but very fine, very erect, 
and exceedingly handsome gentleman, evidently her father. If she 
had looked pretty a few hours since, she was beautiful now. 

“Do you know who that is, Travers?” asked Bob. 

“Know? of course Ido. My uncle and my cousin, Miss—” 

But here one of the stewards came up to Captain Travers, and 
linking his arm in his, led him away. 

Bob had already gone through a couple of dances—one with Miss 
Delamere, the other with Miss Julia Bovinus, the daughter of Sir 
Peregrine Bovinrs. On the whole he was decidedly out of spirits. 
He had left London that morning in the certain anticipation of being 
able to say when he reached Methlyn, Veni, vidi, vici; and since he 
had been in that delightful town not a single triumphant incident had 
marked his career. Yes, he was a failure; and having arrived at this 
comfortable conviction, Bob determined that he would not dance the 
next dance, and so strolled into a kind of impromptu conservatory 
leading out of the ballroom, the trees and shrubs of which were sup- 
plied from the leafy domains of Delamere Hall. 

“Tell you what it is, Delamere,” were the first words which our 
friend heard on entering this spot, dedicated to the sacred purposes 
of flirtation; “this fellow won’t do at all for us. Pifkin says he didn’t 
go down with them at the inn this afternoon. You’ve made a mistake, 
Delamere; better come forward yourself. At any price Kennedy must 
be withdrawn.” 

“You see it is a nasty business,” was the reply. “I told Flowett 
to send me down a clever fellow and a gentleman; now Kennedy is 
both of these. But he is abominably conceited and disgustingly egois- 
tical. I’m not strong enough in health—that hideous gout—to come 
forward myself, or I would. I don’t see what’s to be done; on my 
word I don’t.” 

Bob Kennedy overheard every word. The voice of speaker No. 1 was 
that of Sir Peregrine Bovinus, the words of No. 2 were those of Sir 
James Delamere. 

“You see,” rejoined Sir Peregrine, “it’s no use Flowett sending 
us one of your clever young men who takes these flowery views of 
politics, who can dress up the vaguest generalities in the most sounding 
language, and will tell you in a neat little after-dinner disquisition how 
we ought to manage our colonies or educate the poor. Sharp is the 
word, and practical, for us. I hate intellect ; I distrust it, sir: none 
of your clever conceited young doxosophists for me, who will talk on 
any subject on this earth, and on most out of it.” 

Meanwhile Bob had not moved, and still remained completely 
hidden from the two speakers behind a gigantic orange-tree. 
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“ Listeners, willing or unwilling, never hear any good of themselves,” 
muttered the disconcerted Bob, turning on his heel; “and it’s precious 
little good, it seems, that I’m likely to hear of myself in this infernal 
crib.” 

As Bob reéntered the ballroom, the first person he saw was the fair 
incognita—Travers’ cousin. She was sitting quite alone; the dance 
was over, and her partner had left her. 

“Travers,” said our friend, for Travers at that moment passed 
him, “in pity’s sake take me over and introduce me to your cousin !” 

‘* By all means; come along.” 

“Mr. Kennedy, my cousin, Miss ——.” The surname, however, 
Bob could not distinctly catch. He had no time to speak again to his 
introducer, for it seemed to be Captain Travers’ desire to be ubiquitous 
that evening. 

Of course, the first thing that Captain Travers’ cousin did was to 
thank Mr. Kennedy for his kindly intervention of the afternoon. 
‘** That dreadful Hercules always does rear when he meets a carriage.” 

Could he have the honour of the next dance? Bob fancied when 
his question was answered in the affirmative he could detect just the 
slightest vestige of a smile play round his fair partner’s lips. They 
talked a good deal in the pauses of the waltz; but on the subject of 
the election not a word was said. Henry Travers was a capital fellow, 
and Henry Travers’ praises were accordingly sung. If you wish to 
break the ice of acquaintance successfully, try to discover some com- 
mon friend whom you both agree in-liking. Bob knew the soundness 
of the advice, and acted upon it. So valuable and successful had he 
found it, that when he carefully deposited his fair charge with her 
partner for the next dance, it was not before he had induced her to let 
him inscribe his name on her programme for another waltz. ‘ Suppose, 
Mr. Kennedy,” she said as he did this, “ I should choose to accept your 
attentions as a sign of political concession.” Bob did not quite see the 
remark, but said something to the effect that he always postponed 
politics to waltzing. He finished writing his name; he should re- 
member well enough with whom his engagement was. 

With his good-humonr partially restored, and his irritability at the 
remarks which he had recently overheard from the lips of the two 
baronets in some measure calmed by the soothing effects of the late 
waltz, Bob was making his way to where Miss Hortatrix was sitting, 
whose name he saw down on his card for the next dance. From afar 
he could see that the expression which that young lady’s face wore was 
not promising. To be quite plain, she looked out of temper. Suddenly 
Bob was stopped by Captain Travers. 

“ Kennedy, why on earth didn’t you tell me you were standing for 
the borough? As it is, you have put your foot in it, or I have, in a very 
pretty manner indeed. Your supporters in the room are saying all 
sorts of things about the Magenta candidate for having allowed him- 
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self to dance with the daughter of his rival, Miss Dundas. It really 
is a fiasco!’ And Captain Travers, as he said this, wore a look of 
amused perplexity. 

“Let them talk,” said Bob, and went up to Miss Hortatrix to claim 
hér hand. But Miss Hortatrix, in a very chilling tone, informed Mr. 
Kennedy that as she was not feeling very well, she should be glad for 
the engagement to be off. Two minutes afterwards he saw her walking 
through the Lancers with Mr. Peregrine Bovinus, Sir Peregrine’s eldest 
son and heir. 

“It’s perfectly monstrous—a downright insult to us all,” were the 
remarks which caught Bob’s ear as he passed by a group of his out- 
raged supporters, who were discussing what had occurred. “He 
appears to be in league with Miss Dundas to make fun of us all.” 

However, Bob, whose temper and spirit were really up, determined 
to brazen out the whole matter. He danced the next waltz with Miss 
Dundas; ridiculed to her the susceptible feelings of Methlyn poli- 
ticians; and, horror of horrors, went even so far as to secure her hand 
for a third waltz! This was more than the Delamere faction could 
stand; and the visible head of the Methlyn Magentaists came up to 
remonsirate. ‘Such conduct,” he said, “is at least impolitic for a 
candidate whom I support.” 

“T think, Sir James,” was Bob’s reply, “that it is highly unlikely 
I ever shall be your actual candidate. I quite agree with you and Sir 
Peregrine Bovinus that Methlyn is not the place for a ‘ clever, conceited 
young doxosophist.’ I wish you a good-evening, sir, and regret to have 
troubled you.” 

And Bob Kennedy left the ballroom. The next morning Mr. 
Kennedy issued a short statement to the Methlyn electors, intimating 
his withdrawal from the contest; and by two o’clock that day he had 
called upon Mr. Dundas. Mr. Dundas, he found, was an old friend of 
his dead father. He had wondered when he heard the name whether 
Mr. Kennedy was any relation of Captain Kennedy. Bob also saw 
Miss Dundas. Shortly afterwards he wrote, first to his uncle, secondly 
to Mr. Flowett, announcing the change which affairs had taken. 

To be brief, there was no contest for Methlyn. Mr. Flowett to this 
day vows he will never have anything to do with clever young men. 
Bob Kennedy’s debts are paid. There is a Mrs. Kennedy now, and 
that Mrs. Kennedy was once a Miss Dundas. Bob’s uncle did not 
withdraw his grant of five hundred pounds. Instead, he has given his 
nephew a thousand a-year. He highly approves of the match, and 
concurs in the general advice tendered to Bob—to forsake for the 
future politics, and to cultivate domesticity. 





CONQUEST 


THE pride of beauty on her brow 
The presence of a conscious grace, 
Prudent and self-possessed, I trow, 
And yet a very sweet young face. 
’Tis girlhood’s task in this our time 
So soon to learn each worldly art, 
Youth’s bloom is scarcely in its prime 
Ere youth has almost left the heart. 


* Love unalloyed”—an idle phrase, 
; The notion’s long since out of date ; 
We live in more enlightened days— 
Let children childlike folly prate. 
Such skilled tacticians daughters fair 
Maternal discipline will make ; 
Glance at our heroine: you'll ne’er 
In her strategics find mistake! 


She knows her 7éle—she plays it well ; 
Skilled in each most artistic wile, 
She needs but scanty time to tell 
On whom to frown, on whom to smile. 
If victims ell before her fall, 
The offered tribute why neglect ? 
If she some fond fool’s heart enthrall, 
Need she at once, all cold, reject? 


But still, fair Maud, if speak I may, 
The time perchance may come e’en yet, 
When you lament your bygone day 
With bitter tears of deep regret. 
If flirts and triflers love to sport, 
Sport with them too—they know their parts: 
But is it wise—think, youth is short— 
To trifle thus with honest hearts ? T. H. 8. E. 
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KING ALFRED AS POET AND MAN 
BY JOHN A, HERAUD 


VeRY interesting it is to trace backward to its original germs the 
genesis of a great literature, and particularly that of our own country— 
perhaps the greatest literature in the world. Rich in itself, and rich 
beyond all examples in results, it has ranked among its members the 
highest in birth and station, as well as in genius and talent. The sun 
never shone on a paradise more royally appointed, more skilfully culti- 
vated, or more generously endowed. Kings have been its nursing- 
fathers and their queens its nursing-nothers. ‘Tales, moreover, of 
monarchs and heroes were the themes the most dear to the skalds and 
bards of the Danes and the earliest Anglo-Saxon period. The history 
of the latter is identified with these. In the Latin compilations which 
serve for the more primitive chronicles, such as those of Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon and of Brompton, we cannot fail to remark that sudden tran- 
sition from a plain and humble narrative to a pompous and florid de- 
scription, which betrays the phraseology of the minstrel’s song, and a 
proverbial distich indicating the alliteration of the ballad. The his- 
torical poetry of the Anglo-Saxons, indeed, embraced every possible 
variety, and contained every possible allusion to the manners of a more 
distant and more heathen age. Such metrical narratives, for instance, 
abound with references to the fictions derived from the mythology of 
Valhalla. Charlemagne, in the strains to which he listened, might 
have recognised the great cycle of heroic poems of which they formed 
part, and which, based upon the achievements of the Gothic heroes of 
the earliest age, have been appropriated by every branch of the race, 
and perhaps belonged to a pre-historic period. Of those remote and 
mysterious strains the Anglo-Saxons possessed most ample store. They 
listened to the song in which the giant forms of the kings and chief- 
tains of the Goths, the sons of Woden, the forefathers of their own 
monarchs, and the Huns, and the Burgundians, were portrayed with 
more than mortal power, and more than human energy. In the lays of 
Attila and Haveloke, and Maiden Rimnild, existing in versions com- 
paratively of recent date, we can almost recognise the personages or 
identify the scene, though the “ geste” itself owes its shape to the min- 
strel’s inventive talent. In a third class, the facts are to be read in 
an authentic guise, excepting so far as they are glossed by praise or 
adorned by description. Poetical or fabulous accounts were readily 
adopted by the old chroniclers, Even Bede repeats the matter of an- 
VOL. VII. T 
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cient lays. Take, for instance, his account of Rowena’s fatal kiss, and 
the device of the bull’s-hide which gained the site of “ Thong Castle.” 

We propose on the present occasion to go no further back than the 
ninth century; and we wish to connect the period with the name of 
King Alfred the Great, whose deeds and writings rendered the age illus- 
trious. The latter have the one great recommendation that they are 
all written in the old English language. In the ninth century, when 
the rest of Europe was dark as night, and the light of the mind seemed 
on the point of being extinguished among men for ever, there was 
found in England a man whose soul shone through that thick darkness ; 
and that man was a king, engaged in a long course of more cruel war- 
fare than the most warlike kings and generals of all former times had 
ever before accomplished, and who yet had not been especially educated 
for the task. The boy Alfred had attained the age of twelve before he 
had learned his alphabet ; when he had learned to read and write, he 
had no model to copy, no rules to follow, and was forced, in the intel- 
lectual sterility of the time, not to imitate what had gone before, but to 
carve out models for those who should come after him. He was the 
inventor of a vernacular book-lore; his works not having been written 
in monkish language, but in plain English, which the ploughboy, as 
he whistled his way to the furrow in the neighbourhood of Wantage, 
might have read with ease and with profit ; and in their composition 
the royal author laboured alone at the task of pioneering and opening 
the road to a national literature. These writings extend to almost 
every kind of learning then known, and comprise poetry, history, geo- 
graphy, moral philosophy, and legislation. For the most part, truly, 
they are paraphrases of ancient Latin authors; but the ignorance of 
the age supplied him with no other resources. ‘To so low a depth has 
learning fallen among the English nation,” says Alfred himself in a 
passage in one of his works, “that there have been very few on this 
side of the Humber who were able to understand the English of their 
service, or to turn an epistle out of Latin into English ; and I know 
there were not many beyond the Humber who could do it. There were 
80 few, that J cannot think of one on the south side of the Thames when I 
Jirst began to reign.” 

Alfred set himself strenuously to the task of translation. Three 
copies now exist of Gregory’s “ Pastorals,” translated by him, and 
which, by his orders, were placed in the different cathedral churches for 
the use of his people. His works, however, are not strictly mere trans- 
lations ; for he added and altered as he pleased, freely transforming 
what he adopted for the particular use of his countrymen and his 
clergy. They were, it is supposed, the product of the eight or nine 
years of peace, between the first complete defeat of the Danes under 
their king Guthrum-Ethelstan in 878, and the time when, after the 
death of the converted Northman (circ, a. 891), the war broke out 
again. ; 
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In estimating aright Anglo-Saxon poetry, we must take some little 
pains to understand its rhythm and metre, which are not regulated 
by a rigid system, but present, as the Venerable Bede remarks on the 
subject, “a modulated composition of words, adapted in the 
number of its syllables to the judgment of the ear.” Saxon poems 
consist of short lines, and generally omit the particles. Take as an 
illustration the opening lines of King Alfred’s poems, literally rendered : 


“Thus Alfred [to] us [The] king of [the] West Saxons 
Old spells told. Displayed [his] craft.” 


With this example the construction of these poems will be intelligible 
enough. As to their embellishment, the writer sometimes garnished 
them with Oriental iterations and bold metaphors. Thus, having 
simply to say that “Oslac was driven out from this land,” the writer 
thus enlarges the statement : 


‘“ And then was eke driven out, Hoary-headed hero, 
Beloved hero, Wise and word-skilled, 
Oslac from this land, Over the water’s throng, 
Over rolling waters, Over the whale’s domain, 
Over the ganet’s bath ; Of home bereaved.” 


To these peculiarities may be added the inversion of words and 
alliteration. 

Alfred’s poems are, for the most part, free translations from Bo- 
éthius, but he introduces these with two original “ leoths” of his own. 
The second relates to Rome and Boéthius. He celebrates the doings 
of the Goths, Alaric and Redgast, and then the rise of Theodric, 
who became a Christian, but lapsed into Arianism, for which Alfred 
condemns him. He then introduces Boéthius, who served Theodric, 
and was renowned for his wisdom, This man was born about 470, of a 
noble Roman family, and studied at Athens for eighteen years ; after 
which he returned to Rome, and entered the senate as a member of the 
patrician order. He obtained great preferment from Theodric, who 
made him consul; a rank to which Boéthius’s two sons also attained. 
But after twenty years of service, he was accused of treasonable corre- 
spondence, and was banished to Pavia, where, after a twelvemonth’s im- 
prisonment, he was beheaded. It is said that Theodric’s own death 
was hastened by the melancholy that the execution of his quondam 
friend occasioned. Alfred tells the story of Boéthius’s imprisonment in 


these verses : 
* But, lo, the Amuling 
Theodric found out all, 
And bade his fellows seize and bring 
This high-born chief in thrall, 
He feared that good ear! well, 
And straightly bade them bind 
Boéthius in the prison cell, 
Sore troubled in his mind. 
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Ah! he had basked so long 
Beneath a summer sky, 
Til could he bear such load of wrong, 
So heavy did it lie. 
Then was he full of woe, 
Nor heeded honour more ; 
Reckless he flung himself below 
Upon the dungeon-floor ; 
Much mourning there he lay, 
Nor thought to break his chains, 
But to the Lord by night and day 
Sang thus in sighing strains.” 


We have said that King Alfred translates Boéthius so freely, that 
very little of the original remains. Such is the case with the fol- 
lowing “ Sorrowful Fytte,” with which the collection opens: 


* Lo, I sang cheerily 
In my bright days, 
But now all wearily 
Chaunt I my lays, 
Sorrowing tearfully, 
Saddest of men, 
Can I sing cheerfully, 
As I could then ? 
Many a verity 
In those glad times 
Of my prosperity 
Taught I in rhymes ; 
Now from forgetfulness 
Wanders my tongue, 
Wasting in fretfulness 
Metres unsung. 
Worldliness brought me here 
Foolishly blind, 
Riches have wrought me here 
Sadness of mind; 
When I rely on them, 
Lo, they depart ; 
Bitterly, fie on them ! 
Rend they my heart. 
Why did your songs to me, 
World-loving men, 
Say joy belongs to me 
Ever as then? 
Why did ye lyingly 
Think such a thing, 
Seeing how flyingly 
Wealth may take wing ?”’ 


Mr. Tupper (whose version we have adopted in the above examples) 
rightly remarks that this poem may fairly be regarded as a picture of 
Alfred’s own mind in the dark times of his adversity. One of the 
most celebrated of the pieces is an imitation of the 149th Psalm, which 
is as poetical as it is pious. It brings out also a peculiarity of Saxon 
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grammar, according to which the sun and the moon exchange genders, 
as in the modern German, ¢. 4. : 
“Thou, by Thy strong holiness, drivest from far 

In the way that Thou willest each worshipping star ; | 

And, through Thy great power, the sun from the night 

Drags darkness away by the might of her light. 

The moon, at Thy word, with his pale-shining rays 

Softens and shadows the stars as they blaze, 

And even the sun of der brightness bereaves 

Whenever upon her too closely he cleaves.” 

A poem of “Trouble and its Cure” is almost an independent 
composition, Boéthius having done little more than suggest its sub- 
ject. This poem in the original is very musical; and when sung to 
the harp, there is reason to believe it was eminently so. In relation 
to this poem Mr. Tupper remarks, that the Anglo-Saxon metres were 
very various ; emphasis and harp-accompaniment made up for many 
a syllable; the thing would be monotonous in uninspired hands, 
but stirring enough under the touch of genius; which might rise or 
fall, be tender or impassioned, forte or piano, at its own free will. At 
present (and in this he justifies his own practice) our wisdom is to 
take random shots at the true metre, if existing and discoverable at 
all, by translating Alfred into a great variety: and for all else, the 
nearest approximation we can make seems to amount to such a play 
of words as “whirl-pool” and “ whale-pool,” “scattered” and “shattered,” 
and the like; together with short staccato sentences, interweaved 
synonyms, and parallel phrases, and now and then a sort of dancing 
measure, The songs are attributed to Wisdom, who is represented as 
male, and they usually begin with such lines as these : 

“ Again, as his wont, began Wisdom a song, 

And spoke out his spells as he wandered along.” 
Such is the beginning of a poem on “Content and Humbleness,” 
which, though following the same argument and adopting the same 
figures, is very dissimilar in structure and length. They agree better 
in the next ode, where the state of primal innocence is contrasted 
with the present—#in other words, “the golden age with the age of 
gold ;” and also in another lyric, which describes the character of the 
tyrant Nero. There is a curious poem on “Fame and Death,” in 
which Alfred mentions Weland, a worker in gold, instead of Fabricius, 
whose name is found in the Latin ode. These are the lines : 

‘* Where are the bones of Weland now, 

So shrewd to work in gold? 


Weland, though wise, to death must bow, 
That greatest man of old, 


Though wise, I say ; for what Christ gives 
Of wisdom to a man, 

That craft with him for ever lives 
Which once on earth began : 
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And sooner shall a man’s hand fetch 
The sun from her due course, 

Than steal from any dying wretch 
His cunning skill by force. 


Who, then, can tell, wise Weland’s bones, 
Where now they rest so long ; 

Beneath what heap of earth and stones 
Their prison is made strong ?” 

A philosophical poem follows, on “God’s wise government,” which 
is indeed an elaborate composition, and contains some passages of great 
loftiness and strength. Take these stanzas, for instance : 

“Thus earth and sea-stream, fire and water thus, 
And all great things about or far from us, 
Betwixt themselves hold strife ; 
Yet so good fellowship all fastly keep, 
And render homage true and duty deep 
To Him who lent their life. 


Nor only thus, that, each the rest to please, 
Whitherward things together dwell at ease, 
But, far more strange than so, 
Not one but on its thwarter still depends 
And lives on that which while it harms befriends, 
Lest it too great should grow.” 

Wisely has the tuneful monarch recognised the law of antagonism, 
or polarity, by which all nature, philosophy, and science are governed. 
The illustrations of the doctrine are for the most part richly poetical. 
There are two fine poems on “The uses of Adversity,” and “Of In- 
ward Likings”—the latter remarkably psychological. We then pass 
over some inferior odes for two grand ones—“ Where to find true 
joys,” and “Of God and his Creatures ;” the latter extending to nearly 
six hundred lines. In subsequent poems also he platonises: — one 
“Of Inward Light,” another “Of the Inner Mind and the Outer Sin,” 
and another, “The Soul’s Heritage.” The titles of these are sugges- 
tive enough. We have likewise more worldly themes treated, such as 
“ Evil Kings,” “Circe and her Company,” and “Tolerance ;” and also 
some scientific ones, as “Heavenly Wonders,” “The Stars and Seasons,” 
“The True Sun,” and “ Man’s Uprightness.” 

The simple desire to treat such subjects demonstrates an elevated 
and beautiful mind. Other Saxon poets celebrate love and war; Alfred 
rose to philosophy, religion, and science. His temporary residence in 
Rome, it is evident, had not been without instruction. He had learned 
there the value of Latin literature, though he preferred to write in his 
mother tongue, and desired to enrich it with the knowledge which the 
former had previously appropriated. In treating religious topics we 
discover in Alfred no superstition; though, if we are to credit the 
chroniclers without reservation, he gave in to superstitious practices. 
Happily, however, in his day and in England the clergy had not usurped 
powers which they so lamentably abused in other countries and in later 
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times. His patronage, accordingly, of monks and monkish practices 
reaped only the good derivable from their learning, and incurred 
none of the evil due to their presumption. Indeed, in many cases 
he had to provide for their education as well as his own ;—the in- 
stances were few in which he could benefit by their knowledge; and 
where he could, he richly rewarded the man—as he did in the case 
of Asser, his biographer—who could communicate so inestimable 
a boon. The people meanwhile over whom he reigned were sunk 
in ignorance and polytheism, notwithstanding their nominal Chris- 
tianity. They were only less heathen than the Danes. From these 
facts it is clear that it will be safer to take Alfred’s character from 
his writings than from his chroniclers. He derived that character 
from his minstrel-studies, which preceded his power to read Saxon 
poems. But even then he could recite them, perhaps improvise them. 
Tradition attributes to him the express office of a minstrel, and de- 
scribes him as entering the Danish camp in the attire of one, and thus 
using his art for the discovery of the enemy’s secrets. The incident, 
if true, shows that there was some similarity between the Saxon and 
Dane, and may go far to account for the conversion of the latter to 
Christianity some sixty years after the period of which we are now 
treating ; and so far had this process proceeded, that we find many 
Scandinavian names among the dignitaries of the Church in the early 
part of the tenth century. The irruption of the Northmen into this 
country was not an unmixed evil; it was, in great part, a wise dispen- 
sation of Providence. The fierce spirit of the invaders became tempered 
and humanised by their being brought into contact with a higher civi- 
lisation and a somewhat purer faith. Moreover, the Northern genius 
lent itself freely to the arts of peace ; while the love of freedom of the 
Anglo-Saxon race was retrieved by fresh draughts from the stream 
which flowed direct from the fountain’s head|; popular liberty found 
support in an independent class of settlers spread over the land; the 
industry of the native inhabitants received a new impulse from the 
maritime and commercial enterprise of the foreign colonists of their 
towns and seaports; and their courage was stimulated and tried by 
a long series of desperate conflicts with tribes whose swords were for 
many centuries the scourge of Europe. 

Besides the poems of Boéthius, Alfred translated his prose treatise 
and also other works from the Latin. Perhaps the most important 
of these is his translation of Orosius; an historian whose work was 
familiar to the readers of his time, and which contained a history of 
the world from the creation to the year 4.p. 416. Such was the 
esteem in which it was held, that it was selecied, when printing was 
invented, for one of the first works to be committed to the press. Pau- 
lus Orosius was a learned Spanish presbyter, born in the latter part of 
the fourth century ; and he wrote his history as a defence or apology 
for Christianity—to show, in fact, that the world had really benefited 
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by its introduction. It was undertaken at the request of St. Augustine, 
and dedicated to him. Orosius commenced writing about A.D. 410, 
when Honorius was emperor of the West, and when St. Augustine had 
finished ten books of his ‘‘ City of God.” 

In effecting his translations, king Alfred, as usual, proceeded with 
the utmost freedom, imitating rather than literally rendering, frequently 
adding, and sometimes abridging or even omitting. In the first book, 
especially, he introduced much new matter, and added considerably to 
the geography of Europe ; additions which proved that he possessed 
original sources of information, Also at the end of the work he pro- 
ceeds with the subject, stating from the best authorities of his age all 
the particulars of Europe that he could collect, filling up the chasm be- 
tween the time of Orosius and his own, #.¢. from the beginning of the 
fifth century to the end of the ninth, 

Of course in a paper like the present we cannot venture on a com- 
plete examination of such a work as our above statement implies ; but 
it deserves to be thoroughly consulted,-criticised, and analysed. 

King Alfred also undertook the translation of the works of the 
Venerable Bede, who spent his life at St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s, two 
religious houses in Northumberland, in a round of monastic discipline 
and literary labour. He succeeded in rendering the “ Ecclesiastical 
History of the English Nation” of this celebrated recluse into Anglo- 
Saxon; pursuing, however, his usual plan of selecting and condensing. 
Bede, though judicious enough in general, is a ready believer in visions 
and the miracles attendant on the death of martyrs, and concedes 
without suspicion to superstitious practices, notwithstanding the in- 
disputable purity of his faith. This, however, is only to say that his 
knowledge was limited and his philosophy imperfect ; his errors were 
those of the age rather than of the man, 

Surrounded by an ignorant court, an ignorant clergy, governing an 
ignorant people, and ever battling with an ignorant enemy, Alfred, in 
his pursuit of wisdom and truth, stood alone,—a solitary light shining 
in a world of darkness, but communicating thereof willingly to those 
who needed illumination. We are told in the chronicles, that he 
showed himself uniformly a minute investigator of truth in all his 
judgments; “and this especially for the sake of the poor, to whose 
interest, day and night, among other duties of his life, he ever was won- 
derfully attentive.” The people naturally preferred the judgment of the 
king to that of the earls and prefects; and appeals to him were fre- 
quent. Besides, he was accustomed to inquire into almost all the judg- 
ments that were given in his own absence throughout all his dominion, 
“Tf,” says the chronicler, “he perceived there was iniquity in those 
judgments, he summoned the judges, either through his own agency or 
through others of his faithful servants, and asked them mildly why 
they had judged so unjustly—whether through ignorance or malevo- 
lence, z.e. whether for the love or fear of any one, or hatred of others, 
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or also for the desire of money. At length, if the judges acknowledged 
they had given judgment because they knew no better, he discreetly 
and moderately reproved their inexperience and folly in such terms 
as these: ‘I wonder truly at your rashness, that whereas, by God’s 
favour and mine, you have occupied the rank and office of the wise, you 
have neglected the studies and labours of the wise, Either, therefore, 
at once give up the discharge of the temporal duties which you hold, or 
endeavour more zealously to study the lessons of wisdom. Such are 
my commands.’ At these words the earls and prefects would tremble, 
and endeavour to turn all their thoughts to the study of justice; so 
that, wonderful to say, almost all his earls, prefects, and officers, though 
unlearned from their cradles, were sedulously bent upon acquiring 
learning, choosing rather laboriously to acquire the knowledge of a new 
discipline than to resign their functions. But if any one of them, from 
old age or slowness of talent, was unable to make progress in liberal 
studies, he commanded his son, if he had one, or one of his kinsmen, 
or if there was no other person to be had, his own freedman or servant, 
whom he had some time before advanced to the office of reading, to 
recite Saxon books before him night and day, whenever he had any 
leisure ; and they lamented with deep sighs, in their inmost hearts, 
that in their youth they had never attended to such studies; and 
they blessed the young men of our days, who happily could be instructed 
in the liberal arts, whilst they execrated their own lot, that they had 
not learned these things in their youth, and now when they are 
old, though wishing to learn them, they are unable. But this skill of 
young and old in acquiring letters we have explained to the knowledge 
of the aforesaid king.” 

And with these words end both Asser and the Saxon Chronicle 
their references to King Alfred. The impression that they leave on the 
mind is, that great as Alfred was as a poet and a king, he was still 
greater as a Man. Emphatically he was the teacher of his age and 
country. His contemporaries ascribed his wisdom to inspiration ; and 
doubtless he was the Man sent for the Hour and the Place, divinely 
appointed and missioned for his task, From the beginning to the end 
of his progress he had to create the means for his self-education. He 
chiefly studied in the night-time ; and in order to do so, he had to 
surmount a serious difficulty. He wished to determine the hours of the 
night ; and to effect this object commanded his chaplains to supply 
a sufficient quantity of wax, which he caused to be weighed against 
seventy-two pence ; and then had made thereof six candles, each of 
equal length, with twelve divisions marked longitudinally upon it. By 
this plan, therefore, “ those six candles burned for twenty-four hours—a 
night and day—without fail.” Afterwards, he protected these candles by 
a lantern made of wood and white ox-horn. With such powers of initia- 
tion, Alfred must rank far greater as a man than as aking ; and as both, 
claims precedence in right as well as in time of subsequent princes, 
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CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET,” ETC, 


Book the Hinth. 


THROUGH THE FURNACE. 


Cuarter VI. ConrusIon WORSE CONFOUNDED. 


A oaB conveyed Mr. Sheldon swiftly to a dingy street in the City,—a 
street which might have been called the pavement of wasted footsteps, 
so many an impecunious wretch tramped to and fro upon those dreary 
flags in vain. 

The person whom Mr. Sheldon came to see was a distinguished 
bill-discounter, who had served him well in more than one crisis, and 
on whose service he fancied he could now rely. 

Mr. Kaye, the bill-discounter, was delighted to see his worthy friend 
Mr. Sheldon. He had just come up from his family at Brighton, and 
had quite a little court awaiting him in an outer chamber, through 
which Mr. Sheldon had been ushered to the inner office. 

“It’s rather early for such a visitor as you,” Mr. Kaye said, after a 
few commonplaces. “I have not been in town half an hour.” 

“My business is too important for any consideration about hours,” 
answered Mr. Sheldon, “or I should not be here at all. I have just 
come from the death-bed of my wife’s daughter.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed the bill-discounter, looking inexpressibly 
shocked. Until that moment he had lived in supreme ignorance of 
the fact that Mr. Sheldon had a stepdaughter; but his sorrow-stricken 
expression of countenance might have implied that he had known and 
esteemed the young lady. 

‘Yes, it’s very sad,” said Mr. Sheldon; “and something more than 
sad for me. The poor girl had great expectations, and would have 
come into a very fine fortune if she had lived a year or two longer.” 

“Ha! dear me, how very unfortunate! Poor young lady!” 

“Jedd and Doddleson—you know them by repute, of course— 
have been attending her for the last six weeks. There will be no 
end of expense for me; and it has been all of no use.” 

“ Consumption, I suppose ?” 

‘Well, no; not pulmonary disease. A kind of atrophy. I scarcely 
know what to call it. Now, look here, Kaye. This illness has thrown 
all my affairs into a muddle. Taken in conjunction with the depressed 
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state of the money-market, it has been altogether an upset for me. I 
have been staying at home looking after this poor girl and my wife, 
who of course is dreadfully cut up, and that sort of thing, when I ought 
to have been in the City. Luckily for me, and for my wife, in whose 
interests I acted, I took the precaution to get her daughter’s life 
insured eight or nine months ago; in point of fact, immediately after 
finding she was heir-at-law to a considerable fortune. The policy is for 
five thousand pounds. I want you to give me four thousand immediately 
upon the strength of the document and of my stepdaughter’s will.” 

“Give you four thousand!” exclaimed Mr. Kaye, with a little 
unctuous laugh. “ Do you suppose I keep such a balance as that at my 
banker’s ?” 

** I suppose that you can give me the money if you like.” 

“T might be able to get it for you.” F 

“Yes; that’s a kind of humbug a hundred years old. We've 
heard all about little Premium and his friend in the City, and so on, 
from that man who wrote plays and cut a figure in Parliament. You 
can give me the money on the spot if you like, Kaye; and ifI didn’t 
want ready-money very badly I shouldn’t come to you. The insurance 
company will give me five thousand in a month or two. I can give 
you my bill at two months’ date, and deposit the policy in your hands 
as collateral security. I might get this money from other quarters, 
—from my banker’s, for instance,—but I don’t want to let them know 
too much.” 

Mr. Kaye deliberated. He had assisted Mr. Sheldon’s financial 
operations, and had profited thereby. Money advanced upon such a 
security must be as safe as money invested in consols, unless there 
were anything doubtful in the circumstances of the policy; and that, 
with a man of Mr. Sheldon’s respectability, was to the last degree 
unlikely. 

“When do you want this money?” he asked at last. 

“ At the beginning of next week. On the twenty-fifth at latest.” 

“ And this is the twentieth. Sharp work.” 

“Not at all. You could give me the money this afternoon, if you 
pleased.” 

“Well, I'll think it over. It’s a matter in which I feel myself 
bound to take my solicitor’s opinion. Suppose you meet him here 
to-morrow at twelve o’clock? You can bring the necessary evidence 
to support the claim—the doctor’s and registrar’s certificate, and so 
on ?” 

“ Yes,” Mr. Sheldon answered thoughtfully; “I will bring the docu- 
mentary evidence. To-morrow at twelve, then.” 

Very little more was said. Mr. Sheldon left the will and the policy 
in the bill-discounter’s possession, and departed. Things had gone 
as smoothly as he could fairly expect them to go. From Mr. Kaye’s 
office he went to the Unitas Bank, where he had a very friendly, but 
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not altogether satisfactory, interview with the secretary. He wanted 
the Unitas people to advance him money on the strength of the second 
policy of assurance; but his balance had been very low of late, and 
the secretary could not promise compliance with his desires. Those 
Unitas shares, valued at five thousand pounds, which he had transferred 
to his beloved stepdaughter, had been retransferred by the young lady 
some months before, with a view to the more profitable investment of 
the money. 

This money, as well as all else that Philip Sheldon could command, 
had gone to the same bottomless pit of unlucky speculation. From 
the bank the stockbroker went to his office, where he saw Frederick 
Orcott, to whom he announced his stepdaughter’s death with all due 
appearance of sorrow. He sat for an hour in his office, arranging his 
affairs for the following day, then sent for another cab, and drove 
back to Bayswater. The noonday press and noise of the City seemed 
strange to him, almost as they might have seemed to a man newly 
returned from lonely wanderings in distant wildernesses. 

The blinds were down at the Lawn. His own handsome bedcham- 
ber and adjoining dressing-room faced the road, and it was at the 
windows of these two rooms he looked. He fancied his weak foolish 
wife wailing and lamenting behind those lowered blinds. 

‘And I shall have to endure her lamentations,” he thought with a 
shudder. “I shall have no further excuse for avoiding her. But, on 
the other hand, I shall have the pleasure of giving Mrs. Woolper and 
Miss Paget notice to quit.” 

He derived a grim satisfaction from this thought. Yes; insolence 
from those two women he would endure no longer. The time had come 
in which he would assert his right to be master in his own house. 
The game had been played against him boldly by Jedd and these 
people, and had been lost by them, He was the winner. He could 
now dismiss doctors, nurse, friend, lover. Charlotte Halliday’s death 
made him master of the situation. 

He went into his house with the determination to assert his autho- 
rity at once. Within, all was very quiet. He looked into the dining- 
room—it was quite empty. Into the study—also empty. He went 
slowly upstairs, composing his face into the appropriate expression. 
At the door of that chamber which to him should have seemed of all 
earthly chambers the most awful, he knocked softly. 

There was no answer, 

He knocked a little louder; but there was still no answer. A little 
louder again, and with the same result. 

‘Is there no one there?” he asked himself. ‘No one, except—?” 

He opened the door, and went in, with unshaken nerves, to look 
upon that one quiet sleeper whom his summons could not awaken, 
whom his presence could not disturb. 

There was no nurse or watcher by the bed, Everything was ar- 
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ranged with extreme neatness and precision; but it seemed to him 
that there were objects missing in the room, objects that had been 
familiar to him during the dead girl’s illness, and which were asso- 
ciated with her presence. The clock that had stood on the table by 
her bed, a stand of books, a low easy-chair, with embroidered cover 
worked by her mother and Diana Paget. The room looked blank and 
empty without these things, and Mr. Sheldon wondered what officious 
hand had removed them. 

Yonder stood the pretty little bedstead, shrouded by closely-drawn 
white curtains. Philip Sheldon walked slowly across the room and drew 
aside one of the curtains. He had looked upon the death-sleep of 
Charlotte Halliday’s father, why not upon hers? 

She was not there. Those closely-drawn curtains shrouded only the 
bed on which she had slept in the tranquil slumbers of her careless 
girlhood. That cold lifeless form, whose rigid outline Philip Sheldon 
had steeled himself to see, had no place here. 

He put his hand to his head, bewildered. ‘ What does it mean?” 
he asked himself; “surely she died in this room !” 

He went hurriedly to his wife’s room. They had taken Charlotte 
there, perhaps, shortly before her death. Some feverish fancy might 
have possessed her with the desire to be taken thither. 

He opened the door and went in; but here again all was blank and 
empty. The room was arranged after its usual fashion; but of his 
wife’s presence there was no token. His sense of mystification and 
bewilderment grew suddenly into a sense of fear. What did it mean? 
What hellish fooling had he been the dupe of? 

He went to Diana’s room. That, too, was empty. A trunk and a 
portmanteau, covered and strapped as if for removal, occupied the 
centre of the room. 

There was no other room upon this floor. Above this floor there 
were only the rooms of the servants. 

He went downstairs to the dining-room and rang the bell. The 
parlour-maid came in answer to his summons. 

‘Where is your mistress?” he asked. 

“Gone out, sir; she went at eight o’clock this morning. And O, 
if you please, sir, Dr. Jedd called, and said I was to give you this— 
with the certificate.” 

The certificate! Yes, the certificate of Charlotte Halliday’s death. 
The certificate which he must produce to-morrow, with other evidence, 
for the satisfaction of the bill-discounter and his legal adviser. He 
stared at the girl; still possessed by the sense of bewilderment which 
had come upon him on seeing those empty rooms upstairs. He took 
the letter from her almost mechanically, and tore it open without look- 
ing at the address. The certificate dropped to the ground. He picked 
it up with a tremulous hand, and for some moments stood staring 
at it with dazzled, unseeing eyes. He could see that it was a document 
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with dates and names written in a clerkly hand. For some moments 
he could see no more. And then words and names shone out of the 
confusion of letters that spun and whirled, like motes in the sunshine, 
before his dazzled eyes. 

“Valentine Hawkehurst, bachelor, author, Carlyle-terrace, Edgware- 
road, son of Arthur Hawkehurst, journalist; Charlotte Halliday, spinster, 
of the Lawn, Bayswater, daughter of Thomas Halliday, farmer.” 

He read no more. 

It was the copy of a certificate of marriage—not a certificate of death 
—that had been brought to him. 

** You can go,” he said to the servant hoarsely. 

He had a vague consciousness that she was staring at him with 
curious looks, and that it was not good for him to be watched by 
anyone just now. 

“ About dinner, sir, if you please ?” the young woman began timidly. 

** What do I know about dinner ?” 

* You will dine at home, sir?” 

“Dine at home? Yes; Mrs. Woolper can give you your orders.” 

‘Mrs. Woolper has gone out, sir. She has gone for good, I believe, 
sir; she took her boxes. And Miss Paget’s luggage will be sent for, if 
you please, sir. There’s a letter, sir, that Mrs. Woolper left for you on 
the mantelpiece.” 

“She was very good. That will do; you can go.” 

The girl departed, bewildered like her fellow-servants by the strange- 
ness of the day’s proceedings, still more bewildered by the strangeness 
of her master’s manner. 


CHAprTer VII. 
“THERE IS A WORD WILL PRIAM TURN TO STONE,” 


WueEn the servant was gone, Mr. Sheldon sat down and examined 
the document she had given him. 

Yes, it was in due form. A certified copy of the certificate of a 
marriage performed that morning at the church of St. Matthias-in-the- 
fields, Paddington, and duly witnessed by the registrar of that parish. 
If this document were indeed genuine, as to all appearance it was, 
Valentine Hawkehurst and Charlotte Halliday had been married that 
morning; and the will and the policy of assurance deposited with Mr. 
Kaye the bill-discounter were so much waste-paper. 

And they had fooled him, Philip Sheldon, as easily as this! The 
furious rage which he felt against all these people, and more than 
against them, against his own besotted folly for allowing himself to 
be so fooled, was a sharper agony than had ever yet rent his cruel 
heart. He had been a scoundrel all his life, and had felt some of the 
pains and penalties of his position; but to be a defeated scoundrel was 
a new sensation to him; and a savage impotent hate and anger against 
himself and the universe took possession of his mind. 
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He walked up and down the room for some time, abandoned wholly 
to the ungovernable rage that consumed him, and with no thought 
beyond that blind useless fury. And then there came upon him the 
feeling that was almost a part of his mind—the consciousness that some- 
thing must be done, and promptly. Whatever his position was, he must 
face it. .His hurried pacing to and fro came to a sudden stop, and he took 
the crumpled document from his pocket, and examined it once more. 

There seemed little doubt that it was genuine; and a visit to the 
church where the marriage was stated to have been performed would 
immediately place the matter beyond all doubt. With the copy of the 
certificate, he had taken from his pocket the letter that had enclosed it. 
He saw now that the envelope was addressed in Hawkehurst’s hand. 

“ Favoured by Dr. Jedd,” he had written in a corner of the envelope. 

Why should Dr. Jedd “favour” Mr. Hawkehurst’s letters? Why 
indeed, unless there had been a conspiracy concocted by these men 
against his authority and his interests? 

Valentine’s letter was brief and business-like. 


“S1r,—With the full approbation of her mother and only near 
relation, my dear Charlotte has this day become my wife. The enclosed 
attested copy of the certificate of our marriage will afford you all par- 
ticulars. I shall refrain from entering upon any explanation of my 
conduct; and I believe such explanation to be wholly unnecessary. 
You can scarcely fail to understand why I have acted in this manner, 
and why I congratulate myself and my dear wife on her departure from 
your house as on an escape from imminent peril. It will be, I fear, 
little satisfaction to you to hear that the doctors have pronounced 
your stepdaughter to be out of danger, though still in very weak 
health. She is now comfortably established in a temporary home, with 
her mother and Diana Paget; and in all probability some months must 
elapse before she and I can begin our new life together. To afford my 
darling girl the legal protection of marriage was the object of this sud- 
den and secret union. You, of all men, will most fully comprehend 
how necessary such protection had become to insure her safety. 

“Should you, however, require further enlightenment as to the 
motives that prompted this step, Dr. Jedd will be the fittest person to 
give you such information ; and has expressed his willingness to answer 
any questions you may please to put to him. 

“For the rest, I beg to assure you that the rights of Mrs, Hawke- 
hurst in relation to the inheritance of the late John Haygarth’s wealth, 
will be as carefully protected as those of Miss Halliday; nor will the 
hasty marriage of this morning hinder the execution of any deed of 
settlement calculated to guard her interests in the future. 


‘With this assurance, I remain, sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“ Carlyle-terrace, Edgware-road, VALENTINE HAWKEHURST,” 
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Enclosed with this there was a second letter—from his wife. 

He read it with a countenance that expressed mingled anger and 
contempt. 

“ Fool!” he muttered ; ‘this is about the only service she could do 
me.” 

The letter was long and incoherent; blotted with tears—in places 
completely illegible. Mr. Sheldon cared only to master the main facts 
contained in it, which were these: 

His wife had left him for ever. Dr. Jedd and Valentine Hawke- 
hurst had told her of something—something that affected the safety 
of her darling and only child—and the knowledge of which must sepa- 
rate her for ever from him. Of the money which she had brought 
to him, she claimed nothing. Even her jewels, which were in his 
keeping, in the iron safe where he kept his papers, she did not attempt 
to obtain from him. Valentine would not allow her to starve. The 
humblest shelter, the poorest food, would suffice her in the future; but 
no home of his providing could she ever inhabit again. 

“*Wuart I have suffered in this last few days is only known to myself 
and to heaven,” she wrote. “O Philip, how could you—how could 
you even shape the thought of such a deed as this, which you have 
been doing, day after day, for the last two months? I could not have 
believed what they have told me, if I had not seen my child fade hour 
by hour under your care, slowly, surely—and recover as surely directly 
you were excluded from any part in our care of her. Ifit were possible 
not to believe these people, I would disbelieve them, and would cling to 
you faithfully still; but the voices against you are too many, the proofs 
against you are too strong. 

“Do not seek to see me. I am with my poor child, who was but 
just able to bear the removal from your house, and to go through the 
ceremony that was performed this morning. Little did I ever think 
my daughter would have such a wedding. What a mockery all my 
plans seem now! and I had chosen the six bridesmaids, and arranged 
all the dresses in my own mind. To see my dear girl dressed, anyhow, 
in her oldest bonnet, standing before the altar huddled up in a shawl, 
and given away by a strange doctor, who kept looking at his watch in a 
most disrespectful manner during the ceremony, was very bitter to me.” 

Mr. Sheldon flung aside the letter with an oath. He had no time 
to waste upon such twaddle as this. He tore open Nancy Woolper’s 
letter. It was a poor honest scrawl, telling him how faithfully she had 
served him, how truly she had loved him in the past; and how she 
could henceforth serve him no more. It exhorted him, in humble ill- 
spelt phrases, to repentance. It might not yet be too late even for such 
a sinner as he had been. 

He tore these two epistles into infinitesimal fragments, and flung 
them into the fireplace. Valentine Hawkehurst’s letter he kept. It 
was a document of some legal importance. 
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For a moment there had flashed across his brain the thovght that 
he might punish these people for their interference with his affairs. He 
might bring an action against Dr. Jedd for slander, and compel the 
physician to prove the charges insinuated against him, or pay the penalty 
attendant upon an unjustifiable accusation. He was well assured that 
Dr. Jedd could prove very little; and a jury, if properly worked, might 
award him exemplary damages. 

But on the other hand, the circumstantial evidence against him was 
very strong; and evidence which might be insufficient to prove him 
guilty in a trial for his life, might be a sufficient defence for his enemies 
against an action for slander; if indeed the course which Dr. Jedd and 
Valentine Hawkehurst had taken did in itself constitute a slanderous 
and malicious imputation. Nor could any such action invalidate the 
marriage solemnised that morning; and that one fact comprised his 
utter ruin. Charlotte’s interests were merged in the interests of her 
husband. No shadow of claim upon John Haygarth’s wealth remained 
to him. 

His ruin was complete and dire. Fora long time his circumstances 
had been desperate: no avenue of escape open to him but the one dark 
way which he had trodden—and now that last road was closed against 
him. The day was very near at hand when his fictitious bills on 
shadowy companies must be dishonoured; and with the dishonour of 
those bills came the end of all things for him; a complete revelation 
of all those dishonest artifices by which he had kept his piratical bark 
afloat on the commercial waters. 

He surveyed his position in every light, calmly and deliberately, 
and saw there was no hope. The whole scheme of his existence was 
reduced to the question of how much ready-money he could carry out 
of that house in his pocket, and in what direction he should betake 
himself after leaving it. 

His first care must be to ascertain whether the marriage described 
in the duplicate certificate had really taken place ; his next to repossess 
himself of the papers left with Mr. Kaye. 

Before leaving the house he went to his study, where he examined 
his banker’s book. Yes, it was as they had told him at the bank. He 
was overdrawn. Among the letters lying unopened on his writing-table 
he found a letter from one of the officials of the Unitas, calling his 
attention, politely and respectfully, to that oversight upon his part. 
He read the letter, and crumpled it into his pocket with an angry 
gesture. 

“Tam just about as well off now as I was twelve years ago, before 
Tom Halliday came to Fitzgeorge-street,” he said to himself; “and I 
have the advantage of being twelve years older.” 

Yes, this is what it all came to, after all. He had been travelling 
in a circle. The discovery was humiliating. Mr. Sheldon began to 
think that his line of life had not been a paying one. 

VOL. VII. ; U 
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He opened his iron safe, and forced the lock of the jewel-case in 
which his wife had kept the few handsome ornaments that he had given 
her in the early days of their marriage, as a reward for being good, 
that is to say, for allowing her second husband to dispose of her first 
husband’s patrimony without let or hindrance. The jewels were only a 
few rings, a brooch, a pair of earrings, and a bracelet; but they were 
good oftheir kind, and in all worth something like two hundred pounds. 

These, and the gold chronometer which he carried in his waistcoat- 
pocket, constituted all the worldly wealth which Mr. Sheldon could com- 
mand, now that the volcanic ground upon which his commercial posi- 
tion had been built began to crumble beneath his feet, and the bub- 
bling of the crater warned him of his peril. He put the trinkets into 
his pocket without compunction, and then went upstairs to his dressing- 
room, where he proceeded to pack his clothes in a capacious portman- 
teau, which in itself might constitute his credentials among strangers, 
80 eminently respectable was its appearance. 

In this dread crisis of his life he thought of everything that affected 
his own interests. To what was he going? That question was for 
the moment unanswerable. In every quarter of the globe there are 
happy hunting-grounds for the soldier of fortune. Some plan for the 
future would shape itself in his mind by and by. His wife’s desertion 
had left him thoroughly independent. He had no tie to restrain his 
movements, nothing to dread except such proceedings as might be 
taken against him by the holders of those bills. And such proceedings 
are slow, while modern locomotion is swift. 

What was he leaving? That was easily answered. A labyrinth of 
debt and difficulty. The fine house, the handsome furniture, were 
held in the same bondage of the law as his household goods in Fitz- 
george-street had been. He had given a bill of sale upon everything 
he possessed six months before, to obtain ready-money. The final 
terrible resource had not been resorted to until all other means had 
been exhausted. Let this fact at least be recorded to his credit. He 
was like the lady whom the poet sings, who, 

“‘tolerably mild, 
To make a wash would hardly boil a child :” 
that is to say, she would try all other materials for her cosmetic pre- 
paration first ; and if they failed, would at last resort, unwillingly, to 
the boiling of children. 

No; he had nothing to lose by flight—of that fact it was easy for 
him to assure himself. 

He went downstairs, and rang for the servant. 

“T am going out,” he said, “to join my wife and her daughter, 
and return with them to the sea-side. There is a portmanteau upstairs 
in my room, ready packed. You will give it to the messenger I shall 
send in the course of the next day or two. At what time did Mrs. 
Sheldon and Miss Halliday leave this morning ?” 
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“ At eight o’clock, sir. Mr. Hawkehurst came to fetch them in 
a carriage. They went out by the kitchen-passage and the side-gate, 
sir, because you were asleep, Mrs. Woolper said, and was not to be 
disturbed.” 

“ At eight. Yes. And Mrs. Woolper and Miss Paget?” 

“They went a’most directly after you was gone out, sir. There 
was two cabs to take Miss Halliday’s and Mrs. Sheldon’s things, and 
such-like. Just as there was when you came from Harold’s-hill.” 

“ Yes; I understand.” 

He was half-inclined to ask the young woman if she had heard the 
direction given to the drivers of these two cabs. But he refrained 
from doing so. What could it profit him to know where his wife and 
stepdaughter were to be found? Whether they were in the next street 
or at the antipodes could matter very little to him, except so far as the 
knowledge of their place of habitation might guide him in his avoid- 
ance of them. Between him and them there was a gulf wider than 
all the waters of the world, and to consider them was only foolish 
waste of time and thought. He left the house which for the last five 
years of his life had been the outward and visible sign of his social 
status, fully conscious that he left it for ever; and he left it without a 
sigh. For him the word home had no tender associations, and the 
domestic hearth had never inspired him with any sense of comfort or 
pleasure with which he might not have been inspired by the luxurious 
fireside of a first-class coffee-room. He was a man who would have 
chosen to spend his existence in joint-stock hotels, if there had not 
been solidity of position to be acquired from the possession of a hand- 
some house. 

He went to the Paddington church. It was only five o’clock in 
the afternoon by the clock of that edifice. The church was closely 
shut, but Mr. Sheldon found the clerk, who in consideration of a hand- 
some donation, took him to the vestry, and there showed him the register 
of marriages—the last entry therein. 

Yes, there was Charlotte Halliday’s signature, a little uncertain and 
tremulous. 

**] suppose you are one of the young lady’s relations, sir,” said the 
clerk. ‘It was rather a strange affair: but the young lady’s ma was 
with her; and the young lady was over age; so, you see, there’s nothing 
to be said against it.” 

Mr. Sheldon had nothing to say against the marriage. If any false 
statement of his, however base or cruel, could have invalidated the 
ceremonial, he would have spared no pains to devise such a falsehood. 
If he had been a citizen of the Southern States, he might have suborned 
witnesses to prove that there was black blood in the veins of Valentine 
Hawkehurst. Ifhe had not been opposed to so strong an opponent 
as Dr. Jedd, he might have tried to get a commission of lunacy to 
declare Charlotte Halliday a madwoman, and thus invalidate her mar- 
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riage. As it was, he knew that he could do nothing. He had failed. 
All was said in those three words. 

He wasted no time at the church, but hurried on to the City, where 
he was just in time to catch Mr. Kaye leaving his office. 

“Have you sent those papers to your solicitor?” he asked. 

“No; I was just going to take them round to him. I have been 
thinking that it will be necessary to ascertain that there is no will of 
Miss Halliday’s subsequent to this; and that will be rather difficult 
to find out. Women never know when to leave off making wills, if 
they once begin making them. They have a positive rage for multi- 
plying documents, you know. If the testator in that great codicil case 
had been a woman, a jury would scarcely have refused to believe in 
the story of half a dozen different codicils hidden away in half a dozen 
different holes and corners. Women like that sort ofthing. Ofcourse, 
I quite understand that you bring me the will in all good faith; but I 
foresee difficulties in raising money upon such a security.” 

“You need give yourself no further trouble about the matter,” 
said Mr. Sheldon coolly. ‘I find that I can do without the money, 
and I’ve come to reclaim the papers.” 

Mr. Kaye handed them to his client. He was not altogether 
pleased by this turn of affairs; for he had expected to profit consider- 
ably by Mr. Sheldon’s necessities. That gentleman honoured him with 
no further explanations, but put the papers in his pocket, and wished 
the bill-discounter good-day. 

And this was the last time that Philip Sheldon was ever seen in 
his character of a solid and respectable citizen of London. He went 
from the bill-discounter’s office to a pawnbroker in the City, with whom 
he pledged Georgy’s trinkets and his own watch for the sum of a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds. From the pawnbroker’s he went back to 
Bayswater for his portmanteau, and thence to the Euston Hotel, where 
he dined temperately in the coffee-room. After dinner he went out into 
the dull back streets that lurk behind Euston-square, and found an 
obscure little barber’s shop, where he had his whiskers shaved off, and 
his hyacinthine locks cropped as close as the barber’s big scissors could 
crop them. 

The sacrifice of these hirsute adornments made an extraordinary 
change in this man. All the worst characteristics of his countenance 
came out with a new force; and the face of Mr. Sheldon, undisguised 
by the whiskers that had hidden the corners of his mouth, or the waving 
locks that had given height and breadth to his forehead, was a face 
that no one would be likely to trust. 

From the Euston station he departed by the night-mail for Liver- 
pool, under the cover of darkness. In that city he quietly awaited the 
departure of the Cunard steamer for New York, and was so fortunate 
as to leave England one day before that fatal date on which the first 
of his fictitious bills arrived at maturity. 
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Hook the Centh. 


HARBOUR, AFTER MANY SHIPWRECKS. 


CHAPTER I. 
OUT OF THE DARK VALLEY. 


Not with pomp or with splendour, with rejoicing or strewing of summer 
blossoms in the pathway of bride and bridegroom, had the marriage of 
Valentine and Charlotte been solemnised. Simple and secret had been 
the ceremonial, dark with clouds was the sky above them; and yet 
it is doubtful if happier bridegroom ever trod this earth than Valen- 
tine Hawkehurst as he went to his lonely lodging under the starry sum- 
mer sky, after leaving his young wife to her mother’s care in the new 
home that had been found for them. 

He had reason to rejoice; for he had passed through the valley of 
the shadow of death. He had seen, very near, that dread presence 
before which the angels of faith and love can avail nothing. Fearless. 
as Alcides had he gone down to the realms of darkness; triumphant 
and glad as the demi-god he returned from the under-world bearing his 
precious burden in his strong arms. The struggle had been dire, the 
agony of suspense a supreme torture; but from the awful contest the 
man came forth a better and a wiser man. Whatever strength of prin- 
ciple had been wanting to complete the work of reformation inaugu- 
rated by love, had been gained by Valentine Hawkehurst during the 
period of Charlotte’s illness. His promised wife, his redeeming angel, | 
she for whose affection he had first learned to render thanks to his God, 
had seemed to be slipping away. from him. In the happiest hour of his 
prosperous courtship he had known himself unworthy of her, with no 
right, no claim to so fair a prize, except the right of pure and unselfish 
love. 

When the hour of trial came to him he had said, “ Behold the 
avenger !” and in that hour it seemed to him that a lurking anticipation 
of future woe had been ever present with him in the midst of his hap- 
piness. It seemed so natural, so reasonable that this treasure should 
be taken away from him. What had he done, that he should go 
unpunished for all the errors and follies of his youth? 

He looked back and asked himself if he had been so vile a sinner as 
in these hours of self-reproach he was inclined to esteem himself ? 
Could his life have been otherwise? Had he not been set in a groove, 
his young feet planted in the crooked ways, before he knew that life’s 
journey might be travelled by a straighter road ? 

Alas, the answer given at the tribunal of conscience went against 
him. Other men had come into this world amidst surroundings as bad, 
nay indeed worse than the surroundings of his cradle. And of these 
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men some had emerged from their native mire spotless and pure as from 
newly-fallen snow. The natural force of character which had saved 
these men had not been given to him. His feet had been set in the 
crooked ways, and he had travelled on, reckless, defiant, dimly conscious 
that the road was a bad one, and that his garments were bespattered 
with more mud-stains than would be agreeable to some travellers. 

It was only when the all-powerful influence of love was brought 
to bear upon this plastic nature that Valentine Hawkehurst became 
fully awakened to the degradation of his position, and possessed with 
an earnest desire to emerge from the great dismal swamp of bad 
company. Then, and then only, began the transformation which was 
ultimately to become so complete a change. Some influence, even 
beyond that of happy love, was needed to give force to this man’s cha- 
racter; and in the great terror of the last three months that influence 
had been found. The very foundations of Valentine Hawkehurst’s life 
had been shaken, and, come what might, he could never be again what 
he had been. 

He had almost lost her. All was said in that. She had been 
almost taken from him—she, who to this man was father, mother, wife, 
household, past, present, future, glory, ambition, happiness, everything 
except that God who ruled above and held her life and his peace in the 
hollow of His hand. He had been face to face with death ; and never, 
in all the years to come—never, in the brightest hour of future hap- 
piness, could he forget the peril that had come upon him, and might 
come again. He had learned to understand that he held her, not as a 
free gift, but as a loan; a treasure to be reclaimed at any moment by 
the God who lent her. 

The darksome valley was past, and Valentine stood by his darling’s 
side, safe upon the sunlit uplands. 

The doctors had declared their patient safe. The hour of danger 
had been passed in safety, and the mischief worked by the poisoner’s 
slow process had been well-nigh counteracted by medical skill. 

“In six weeks’ time you may take your wife for her honeymoon 
tour, Mr. Hawkehurst, with her health and spirits thoroughly reéstab- 
lished,” said Dr. Jedd. 

“What is that you say about honeymoon tours?” cried Gustave 
Lenoble. ‘ Hawkehurst and his wife will spend their honeymoon at 
Cétenoir ; is it not, Diana?” 

Diana replied that it was to be, and must be so. 

Tt was impossible to imagine a happier party than that which met 
day after day in those pleasant lodgings at Kilburn, wherein Georgy, 
and Diana, and Charlotte had been established with much devotion and 
care on the parts of Valentine and Gustave. Mr. Hawkehurst had 
chosen the apartments, and M. Lenoble had spent the day before the 
wedding in rushing to and fro between the West-end and Kilburn, 
carrying hot-house flowers, comestibles of all kinds from Fortnum and 
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Mason’s, bonbon-boxes, perfumery, new books, new music, and superin- 
tending the delivery of luxurious easy-chairs hired from expensive up- 
holsterers’, a grand piano, and a harmonium. 

“ We will have music in the evenings,” he said to Diana, upon her 
expressing surprise on beholding these arrangements, “‘ when we are 
assembled here, all. How thou dost open thine eyes on beholding these 
nothings! Do you think it has been no pleasure to me to testify my 
affection for one who has been so good to thee—thy friend, thine adopted 
sister? I wished that all things should look bright around her, when 
they brought her here, after that she had come to escape from the jaws 
of death. And thou, was it not that thou wert also coming to make 
thy home here for some days, until thy day of marriages? Thy father 
astonishes himself to hear of such sudden events. Thou wilt go to see 
him, soon, is it not ?” 

“ Yes, dear Gustave. I will go to-morrow.” 

She went on the next day, and found Captain Paget much weaker 
than on her last visit. 

It was evident that for him the end was very near. He was much 
changed and subdued by his long illness; but the spirit of worldliness 
had not been altogether exorcised even in this dismal period of self-com- 
munion. 

“ What does it all mean, Diana?” he asked. “I don’t understand 
being kept in the dark like this. Here are you suddenly leaving Mr. 
Sheldon’s house without rhyme or reason, to take up your quarters in 
lodgings with Mrs. Sheldon. Here is a mysterious marriage taking 
place at a time when I have been given to understand that one of the 
parties is at death’s door; and here is Lenoble introduced to Valen- 
tine Hawkehurst, in express opposition to my particular request that 
my future son-in-law should be introduced to none of the Sheldon set.” 

“Valentine is not one of the Sheldon set, papa. I do not think it 
likely that he will ever see Philip Sheldon again.” 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed Captain Paget. “There has been 
something serious going on, then, surely ?” 

After this he insisted on an explanation, and Diana told him the 
story of the last two or three weeks: Charlotte’s increasing illness—so 
mysterious and incurable—the sudden return from Harold’s-hill ; Valen- 
tine’s fears, Dr. Jedd’s boldly-expressed opinion that the patient was the 
victim of foul-play ; the systematic exclusion of Philip Sheldon from the 
sick-room, followed immediately by symptoms of amelioration, leading 
to gradual recovery. 

All this Captain Paget heard with an awe-stricken countenance. 
The distance that divides the shedder of blood from all other wrong- 
doers is so great that the minor sinner feels himself a saint when he 
contemplates the guilt of the greater criminal. 

“Great God! is this possible?” exclaimed the Captain with a shud- 
der. “And TI have taken that man’s hand!” 
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Later in the evening, when Diana had left him, and he had been 
thinking seriously of his own career, and those many transactions of his 
troubled life which, in the slang denomination of the day, would be 
called “ shady,” he derived some scrap of comfort from one considera- 
tion. 

“TI never hurt a worm,” he murmured to himself complacently. 
** No, I can lay my hand upon my heart and say I never hurt a 
worm.” 

The Captain did not pause to reflect that some of the merit involved 
in this amiable trait of character might have been referable to the fact 
that he had never happened to fall upon a state of society in which a 
comfortable living was to be made by the hurting of worms. He 
thought only of the story he had heard about Philip Sheldon; and he 
told himself that not in the direst necessity of his life could his brain 
have fashioned the thorght of such a deed as that, in the doing of 
which this man had persevered for nearly three months. 


For Charlotte Hawkehurst the summer days which succeeded her 
marriage passed very quietly. She had not been told the real motive 
of that hasty and stolen marriage which had given her to the man she 
loved and trusted so completely. Valentine and Diana had between 
them contrived to mould Mrs. Sheldon to their will; and it was at 
her request that Charlotte had consented to so strange a step. 

The fable invented to account for this desire on the part of Mrs. 
Sheldon was very innocent. The doctors had ordered a milder climate 
than England for the dear convalescent,—Madeira, Algeria, Malta,— 
or some other equally-remote quarter of the globe. It was impossible 
that Mr. or Mrs. Sheldon could take so long a journey; Mr. Sheldon 
being bound hand and foot to the mill-wheel of City life, Mrs. Sheldon 
being the slave and helpmeet of her husband. Nor could dear Char- 
lotte go to Malta alone, or attended only by faithful Diana Paget. In 
short, there was no course so obvious or so prudent as a hasty marriage, 
which would enable the invalid to seek a milder clime, accompanied and 
guarded by her natural protector—a husband. 

“‘ Consent, dearest, I entreat you,” wrote Valentine, in the little note 
which supported Mrs. Sheldon’s request, “ however strange our wishes 
may seem to you. Believe that it is for the best, for your own sake, for 
the sake of all who love you, and ask no questions. Say only, yes.” 

To the prayer in this letter, to the entreaties of her mother and 
Diana, Charlotte yielded. She wondered why Mr. Sheldon avoided her, 
and asked anxiously, on more than one occasion, why she did not see 
that gentleman. 

“Ts papa ill,” she asked, “that he never comes to see how I 
am aad 

“The doctors have forbidden many people in your room, dear.” 

“Yes, a few days ago, when I was so very ill; but now that I am 
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better, papa might come. I want to thank him for all his anxious care 
of me, and to be sure that e consents to this marriage.” 

“My darling, be assured the marriage is for the best,” pleaded 
Diana. 

And the marriage took place. 

Charlotte’s innocent soul was thus spared the pain of a revelation 
which must have cast a dark shadow on the bright beginning of her 
wedded life. Georgy pledged herself to keep the fatal secret from her 
daughter; and Diana Paget rewarded her discretion by the most patient 
attention to her piteous and prosy lamentations upon the iniquity of 
mankind in general and Philip Sheldon in particular. 

Of that hideous secret of the past, lately revealed by Mr. Burkham, 
Mrs. Sheldon had been told nothing. No good end could have been 
served by such a revelation. The criminal law has its statute of limita- 
tions ; unwritten, but not the less existent. A crime which would have 
been difficult of proof at the time of its commission must after the lapse 
of twelve years have travelled beyond the pale of justice. For thrée 
people to come forward and declare that at the time of Mr. Halliday’s 
death they had suspected Mr. Sheldon of poisoning him, would be to 
prove nothing to the minds of a British jury, except that the three 
people in question were libellous and ill-disposed persons. The greater 
the issue, the wider thé chances of escape given to the accused; and a 
petty offender will be condemned for picking a pocket upon much 
lighter grounds than will be considered sufficient to prove a man guilty 
of blowing up the houses of parliament. 


CHAPTER II. 
AFTER THE WEDDING. 


THE manner in which Mr. Sheldon would act in the future was a 
matter of considerable fear to his wife. She had a hazy idea that he 
would come to the pleasant Kilburn lodgings to claim her, and insist 
upon her sharing his dreary future. 

“Tf I could only have a divorce,” she said piteously, when she dis- 
cussed the subject with her son-in-law. “There ought to be divorces 
for such dreadful things; but I never heard of one before Sir Creswick 
Creswick, or the new judge, whose name I can’t remember. O Valen- 
tine, I cannot live with him; I cannot sit down to dinner day after 
day with such a man as that. And to think that I should have known 
him when I was the merest girl, and have danced my very first polka 
with him when it first came in, and people wore polka boots and polka 
jackets, and wrote their notes of invitation upon polka paper, and sang 
polka songs, and worked polking peasants in Berlin wool, and went on 
altogether in the most absurd manner. And O Valentine, whom can 
one trust, if not the man one has known all one’s life ?” 

Mr. Hawkehurst pledged himself to protect his mother-in-law from 
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any attempt at persecution upon the part of her husband. He did 
not know what difficulties he might have to encounter in the per- 
formance of this pledge; for in his ignorance of the stockbroker’s 
desperate circumstances he imagined that Philip Sheldon would make 
some attempt to right himself in the eyes of the world, by compelling 
his wife to reassume her position in his house. 

He went to George Sheldon’s office within a few days after his mar- 
riage to take counsel from that astute adviser. He found the lawyer 
hard at work, and in very good spirits. It was by his advice the mar- 
riage had been hurried on ; Charlotte’s stealthy removal from the house 
while Philip Sheldon slumbered had been planned by him; and he was 
triumphant in the thought that the plot had succeeded so well, and 
that Philip, the coolest and deépest of schemers, had been so completely 
baffled. 

“That Ann Woolper is a treasure,” he said; “I didn’t think it 
was in her to do what she has done. Nothing could be neater than the 
way she kept Phil at bay; and nothing could be better than her tact 
and cleverness in getting Charlotte and her mother quietly off the other 
morning while my precious brother was in the land of nod.” 

** Yes, she has been invaluable to us.” 

“And that girl Paget, too; she has turned, out a regular trump. 
T used to think her a very stiff, consequential piece of goods when I saw 
her at the Lawn; but, egad, she has shown herself the genuine metal 
all through this business. Now that’s a young woman I wouldn’t mind 
making Mrs. George Sheldon any day in the week.” 

‘You do her too much honour,” said Valentine with an internal 
shiver. ‘ Unhappily, a prior engagement will prevent Miss Paget’s 
availing herself of so excellent an opportunity.” 

“Tt mayn’t be such a very bad chance as you seem to think it, my 
friend,” George replied with some indignation. ‘Whenever the Rev- 
erend John Haygarth’s estate drops in, I stand to win fifty thousand 
pounds. And that’s not so bad for a start in life. I suppose you 
haven’t forgotten that your wife is heir-at-law to a hundred thousand 
pounds ?” 

“No, I have not forgotten her position in relation to the Haygarth 
estate.” 

“ Humph! I should rather think not. People don’t generally forget 
that kind of thing. But you are uncommonly cool about the business.” 

“Yes, I have passed through a fiery furnace in which all the bullion 
in the Bank of England will not serve a man. That kind of ordeal 
upsets one’s old notions as to the value of money. And, again, I have 
never been able to contemplate Charlotte’s inheritance of that fortune 
as anything but a remote contingency ; the business is so slow.” 

“Yes, but it has been going on. Affidavits have been made; the 
whole affair is in progress.” 

“T am glad to hear it. Don’t think that I pretend not to value the 
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prospect of wealth; I have only learnt to know that money is not the 
be-all and end-all of life. I could be very happy with my dear wife if 
there were no prospect of this Haygarthian inheritance ; but if it does 
come to us, we shall, no doubt, be all the happier. The millionaire sees 
the world from a very pleasant point of view. I should like my dear 
girl to be the mistress of as fair a home as money can buy for her.” 

“Yes, and you’d like to have your name stand high in the statistics 
of Government stock-holders. Don’t be sentimental, Hawkehurst ; that 
kind of thing won’t wash. Thank God, we managed to save poor Tom’s 
daughter from the fangs of my brother Phil. But you can’t suppose 
that I am going to shut my eyes to the fact that this affair has been 
a very good thing for you, and that you owe your chances of a great 
fortune entirely to me? ‘You don’t pretend to forget that, I suppose ?”’ 
said George Sheldon with some acrimony. 

“Why should I pretend to forget that, or any circumstance of our 
business relations? I am perfectly aware that you started the hunt of 
the Haygarths; and that to your investigations is to be traced the 
discovery that proves my wife a claimant to the estate now held by the 
Crown.” 

“‘ Very good ; that’s outspoken and honest, at any rate. And now, 
how about our agreement? It’s only a parole agreement, but an honest 
man’s word is as good as his bond.” 

“Our agreement!” repeated Valentine with a puzzled expression of 
countenance. ‘‘ Upon my word, I forget.” 

“Ah, I thought it would come to that; I thought you would 
manage to forget the terms agreed upon by you and me in the event of 
your marriage with Charlotte Halliday. My memory is not so short 
as yours; and I can swear to a conversation between you and me in 
this room, in which you consented to my taking half the Haygarthian 
estate as the price of my discovery and the fair reward of my labours.” 

“Yes,” said Valentine, “I remember that conversation; and I re- 
member saying that the demand was a stiff one, but that I, as Char- 
lotte’s future husband, would not oppose such a demand.” 

‘*'You remember that ?” 

“T do; and if my wife is willing to consent to your terms, I will 
hold to my promise.” 

“Your wife’s consent is not wanted. She married you without 
a settlement, and her rights are merged in yours. To all intents and 
purposes, you are heir-at-law to John Haygarth’s estate.” 

Valentine laughed aloud; the whole affair seemed a tremendous 
joke. He, the homeless, penniless, friendless reprobate of but one year 
ago—he, the son and heir of a man who had been always on the verge 
of social shipwreck for want of five pounds—he, of all other men upon 
this earth, claimant against the Crown for an estate worth one hundred 
thousand pounds! 

“The whole affair seems ridiculously improbable,” he said. 
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“ My brother wouldn’t have done what he did ifthe whole thing had 
seemed improbable to him. However, we needn’t estimate the chances 
for or against; all I want is a legal agreement between you and me, 
securing my share of the plunder.” 

“T am ready to execute any reasonable agreement ; but I am bound 
to protect my wife’s interests, and I must have a solicitor to act for 
me in this affair. Greek must meet Greek, you know.” 

“Very good. I could have conducted the business myself without 
the interference of strangers; but if you are going in for extreme 
caution, you’d better leave your wife’s affairs in the hands of Messrs. 
Greenwood and Greenwood, who have acted for her hitherto and have 
all papers relating to the case in their possession.” 

“Greenwood and Greenwood? My dear girl told me she had 
signed some document, and had seen some lawyers; but she did not 
tell me the nature of the document, or the name of the lawyers. I 
have forborne to speak to her on business matters. The treatment that 
she has undergone has left her very nervous, and we try to keep all 
unpleasant subjects out of her mind.” 

“Yes, that’s all very well; but business is business, you know. 
You'd better see Messrs. Greenwood and Greenwood at once. Tell 
them of your mariiage. You'll have to keep Phil’s conduct dark, of 
course; that is understood between us. You must say the marriage 
was a love-match against my brother’s wish, romantic, sentimental, 
and so on. They'll raise no objections when they find you are willing 
to leave the case in their hands.” 

“You have heard nothing of your brother ?” 

‘“‘ Well, no—nothing, or next to nothing. I called at his office yes- 
terday. He has not been there since the beginning of Charlotte’s ill- 
ness, and there has been no letter or message for Orcott since your 
wedding-day. Things look rather piscatorial, altogether. Orcott hints 
that Phil’s affairs are in queer street; but he’s a shallow-headed fool, 
and knows very little. It seems, by his account, that Phil was a Bull, 
and that the fall in every species of stock has been ruin to him. You 
see, when a man once goes in for the Bull business, he never by any 
chance turns Bear—and vice versd. There’s a kind of infatuation in the 
thing, and a man sticks to his line until he’s cleaned out; at least, that’s 
what stockbrokers have told me—and I believe it’s pretty near the truth.” 

This was all that Valentine could ascertain about Mr. Sheldon at 
present. Every knock fluttered Georgy; every accidental visitor at the 
Kilburn villa seemed like the swooping of eagle on dovecote. 

“T cannot get over the feeling that he will come and take me away 
with him,” she said. “ IfSir Wilde Creswick would only do something, 
so that my second husband mayn’t be able to insist upon my living 
in that dreadful, dreadful house, where I suffered such nights and days 
of agony, that I am convinced the sight of chintz curtains lined with 
pink will make me wretched as long as I live!’ 
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‘‘My dear Mrs, Sheldon, he shall not come,” said Valentine. 

“Tf I could only go ever so far away from him, and feel that there 
was the sea, or something of that kind between us!” 

“We will take you away—across the British Channel, or further 
still, if you like. Diana and M. Lenoble are to be married soon; 
and directly Lotta is strong enough for the journey we are to go over 
to Normandy, to their chateau.” 

“ Chateau, indeed !” Mrs. Sheldon exclaimed peevishly. ‘The idea 
of Diana Paget, without a sixpence, and with a regular scamp of a 
father, marrying a man with a chiteau, while my poor Charlotte—! 
I don’t wish to wound your feelings, Mr. Hawkehurst, but it really 
does seem hard.” 

“Tt is hard that Lotta should not have married a prince—all the 
grandeurs of a prince in a fairy tale would only be her due; but it 
happens fortunately, you see, dear Mrs. Sheldon, that our sweet girl 
has simple tastes, and does not languish for jewels or palaces. If she 
should ever become rich—” 

* Ah,” sighed Georgy despondently, “‘I don’t expect that. I can’t 
understand anything about this idea of a fine fortune that Mr. Sheldon 
had got into his head. I know that my husband’s mother was a Miss 
Meynell, the daughter of a carpet-warehouseman in the City, and I 
can’t see how any grand fortune is to come to Charlotte, through her. 
And as for the Hallidays—Hyley and Newhall farms were all the pro- 
perty they ever owned within the memory of man.” 

‘‘The fortune for which Charlotte is a claimant comes from the mater- 
nal ancestor of Christian Meynell. I do not count upon her possession 
of it as a certain good in the future. If it comes, we will be thankful.” 

“Ts it a very large sum of money ?” 

“Well, yes; I believe it is a considerable sum.” 

“Twenty thousand pounds, perhaps ?” 

“T have been told that it is as much.” 

He did not want Georgy’s weak mind to become possessed by the 
idea of shadowy wealth. He remembered what Philip Sheldon had said 
to him on the Christmas night in which they had paced the little Bays- 
water garden together, and he felt that there was a substratum of com- 
mon sense in that scoundrel’s artful warning. 


CHapter III. 
GREEK AGAINST GREEK. 


VALENTINE HAWKEHURST called upon Mr. Greenwood, of the firm 
of Greenwood and Greenwood, within a week of his marriage, and ex- 
hibited the certificate to that gentleman. Mr. Greenwood received the 
information with much solemnity, and even severity, of manner. 

* Are you aware that this is a very serious step which you have 
taken, Mr. Hawkelurst?” he demanded sternly, “You entrap—that 
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is to say, you persuade a lady into a hasty marriage—without consulta- 
tion with her legal advisers, without settlements of any kind whatever 
—while at the same time you are aware that the lady in question is 
heir-at-law to a very large fortune, proceedings for the recovery of 
which are now pending. Pardon me if I observe that there is a want 
of delicacy—of—a—hem—right-mindedness in the transaction.” 

“The imputation contained in your remarks is not a pleasant one, 
Mr. Greenwood,” Valentine remarked quietly; “but Iam quite willing 
to pardon any injustice which you may inflict upon me by your desire 
to protect the interests of your client. I think you will speedily dis- 
cover that those interests are in no way endangered by the lady’s mar- 
riage with me. There are social complications which are not to be 
settled by either law or equity. Miss Halliday’s surroundings of the 
last few months were of a very painful nature; so painful, that the 
legal protection of marriage became the only means of saving her 
from imminent peril. I cannot enter more fully into those painful 
circumstances. I can only assure you that I married your client with 
the consent and approval of her only near relation, and uninfluenced in 
the smallest degree by mercenary considerations. Whatever post-nuptial 
settlement you please to make for my wife’s protection I shall promptly 
execute.” 

‘“*You express yourself in a very honourable and highly creditable 
manner, Mr. Hawkehurst,” exclaimed the lawyer with sudden cordi- 
ality; “and I beg distinctly to withdraw any offensive observations 
I may have made just now. Your own affairs are, I conclude, in a 
sufficiently solvent state ?” 

**T do not owe a sixpence.”’ 

“Good; and Mr. Sheldon, the lady’s stepfather and my client; had 
you his approval for this hasty marriage ?” 

“The marriage took place without Mr. Sheldon’s knowledge or 
consent.” 

“‘ May I ask your reason for this secrecy?” 

“No, Mr. Greenwood ; it is just that one reason that I cannot tell 
you. Accept my assurance that it was an all-powerful reason.” 

“Tam compelled to do so, if you decline to confide in my discretion; 
but as Mr. Sheldon is my client, I am bound to think of his interests 
as well as those of Miss Halliday—er—Mrs. Hawkehurst. I am some- 
what surprised that he has not called upon me since the marriage. He 
has been made aware of that circumstance, I suppose ?” 

“Yes; I wrote to him immediately after the ceremony, enclosing 
him a copy of the certificate.” 

“‘ The marriage will make a considerable difference to him.” 

‘In what manner ?” 

“Well, in the event of his stepdaughter’s death. If she had died 
unmarried and intestate, this fortune would have gone to her mother ; 
besides which, there was the insurance on Miss Halliday’s life.” 
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* An insurance !” 

“Yes. Were you not apprised of that fact? Mr. Sheldon, with very 
natural precaution, insured his stepdaughter’s life for a considerable 
sum—in point of fact, as I believe, five thousand pounds; so that, in 
case of her death prior to the recovery of the Haygarth estate, her 
mother might receive some solatium.” 

‘“‘ He had insured her life!” said Valentine, under his breath. 

This, then, was the key to the mystery. The Haygarthian inherit- 
ance was but a remote contingency, a shadowy prize, which could 
scarcely have tempted the secret assassin; but the insurance had offered 
the prospect of immediate gain. The one link wanting to complete the 
chain of evidence against Philip Sheldon was found. There was no 
longer a question as to his motive. 

“This man knows of one insurance on her life,” Valentine thought 
to himself; “ there may have been more than one.” 

After a brief silence, in which Mr. Hawkehurst had been lost in 
thought, the lawyer proceeded to discuss the terms of the post-nuptial 
settlement necessary for the protection of his client’s interests. In the 
course of this discussion Valentine explained his position in relation to 
George Sheldon, and stated the demands of that sharp practitioner. 

Mr. Greenwood was utterly aghast upon hearing Mr. Hawkehurst’s 
views on this subject. 

“You mean to tell me that this man claims a clear half of the Hay- 
garth estate—fifty thousand pounds—in consideration of his paltry dis- 
coveries !” 

“Such is the demand he has made, and which I have pledged 
myself not to oppose. He certainly does open his mouth very wide ; 
but we are bound to consider that but for these discoveries of his, my 
wife and my wife’s relatives would in all probability have gone down to 
their graves in ignorance of their claim to this estate.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Mr. Hawkehurst. If Mr. George Sheldon 
had not made the discovery, someone else would have made it sooner or 
later, depend upon it. There would have been a little loss of time, 
that is all. There are plenty of men of George Sheldon’s class always 
on the look-out for such chances as this,—and for very small chances 
in comparison to this. Why, I know a fellow, a Frenchman, called 
Fleurus, who will take as much trouble about a few hundred pounds’ 
worth of unclaimed stock as this man, George Sheldon, has taken 
about the Haygarth succession. And he has really the impudence to 
claim fifty thousand pounds from you ?” 

“A claim which I have pledged myself not to oppose.” 

“But which you have not pledged yourself to support. My dear 
Mr. Hawkehurst, this is a business which you must allow me to settle 
for you, as your wife’s legal adviser. We will consider you quite out of 
the question, if you please; you will thus come out of your relations 
to Mr. George Sheldon with perfectly clean hands. You will not 
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oppose his claim; but I shall oppose him in my character of legal 
adviser to your wife. Why, are you aware that this man executed 
an agreement with his brother, consenting to receive a fifth share of the 
estate, and costs out of pocket, in complete acquittance of all claims ? 
I have an abstract of the agreement amongst Miss Halliday’s—Mrs. 
Hawkehurst’s papers.” 

After some further discussion, Valentine agreed to leave the whole 
matter in Mr. Greenwood’s hands. Greek must meet Greek. Gray’s 
Inn and the Fields must settle this business between themselves. 

“*T am only prince consort,” he said with a smile. ‘I pretend to 
no actual interest in my wife’s estate. I doubt, indeed, whether I 
should not have felt more complete happiness in our marriage if she 
had not been heiress to so large a fortune.” 

At this Mr. Greenwood laughed outright. 

* Come, come, Mr. Hawkehurst,” he exclaimed, “ that really won’t 
do. Iam an old stager, you know—a man of the world; and you 
mustn’t ask me to believe that the idea of your wife’s expectations can 
afford you anything but unqualified satisfaction.” 

“You cannot believe? No, perhaps not,” Valentine answered 
thoughtfully. “But you do not know how nearly these expectations 
have lost me my wife. And even now, when she is mine by virtue of 
a bond that only death can loosen, it seems to me as if her wealth 
would make a kind of division between us. There are people who will 
always consider me a lucky adventurer, and look at my marriage as 
the result of clever scheming. I cannot advertise to the world the 
fact that I loved Charlotte Halliday from the first hour.in which I saw 
her, and asked her to be my wife three days before I discovered her 
claim to John Haygarth’s estate. A man can’t go throngh the world 
with his justification pinned upon his breast. I think gt will be my 
fate to be misjudged all my life. A twelvemonth ago I cared very 
little about the opinions of my fellow-men; but I want ; {0 be worthy of 
my wife in the eateom of mankind, as well as in the depths of my own 
moral consciousness.” 

“Go and finish your honeymoon,” said the lawyer, digging his client 
in the ribs with elephantine playfulness; ‘the moon must be in her 
first quarter, I should think. Go along with you; and leave mg to tackle 
Mr. George Sheldon.” 





